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Preface 


IvESEARCHING  and  writing  Rexburg's  history  has 
provided  me  great  satisfaction  and  an  appreciation  for 
those  who  have  created  the  history.  Many  aspects  of  the 
community's  history,  such  as  education,  politics,  re- 
ligion, economics  and  social  life,  have  been  included, 
while  giving  attention  to  individuals  involved.  Where 
appropriate,  Rexburg's  involvement  in  national  and  in- 
ternational events  has  been  included.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  create  a  balance  among  the  various  elements 
that  constitute  Rexburg's  history. 

I  have  based  the  narrative  on  contemporary  ac- 
counts, striving  for  accuracy.  Where  conflicts  between 
contemporary  documents  and  modern  published^  ac- 
counts of  an  event  have  occurred,  I  have  always  chosen 
contemporary  accounts.  Since  the  memory  of  an  event 
often  becomes  distorted  as  time  passes,  I  have  relied  very 
little  on  personal  reminiscences,  unless  able  to  corrobo- 
rate with  contemporary  documentation.  However,  I 
have  documented  several  interesting  events  in  the  city's 
history  because  of  several  people  recalling  those  events, 
even  though  they  could  not  remember  too  many  details. 

Generally,  this  history  is  chronological.  I  included 
two  chapters  dealing  with  specific  subjects:  one  on  the 
life  of  Thomas  E.  Ricks  to  the  settlement  of  Rexburg  in 
1883,  which  places  the  city's  founder  in  historical  per- 
spective; and  one  about  anti-Mormonism  in  Rexburg, 
which  focuses  on  a  pre-twentieth  century  aspect  of  life 
in  the  community. 
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I  appreciate,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  aid  I  re- 
ceived from  many  people.  Especially  helpful  were:  Jerry 
Glenn  and  Barbara  Jardine,  Ricks  College  archives; 
James  L.  Kimball,  Jr.,  LDS  Church  archives;  Hyruni 
Andrus,  Brigham  Young  University  archives;  Karen 
Ford,  Idaho  State  Historical  Society  archives;  and  De- 
Wayne  Wilding  and  Louis  Clements,  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  Historical  Society.  Also  appreciated  was 
the  granting  of  a  sabbatical  leave  by  the  Ricks  College 
administration,  which  greatly  facilitated  m\  research. 

I  appreciate  all  those  who  provided  pictures  and  or 
family  documents  or  other  materials,  especially  the  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  Dr.  Merrill  I).  Heal,  who  pro- 
vided scrapbooks  and  other  memorabilia.  Additionally,  I 
often  sought  Dr.  Beal's  counsel  concerning  the  history, 
and  was  aided  by  his  advice. 

I  appreciate  DeWayne  Wilding  for  his  insight  into 
the  community's  history.  He  helped  me  document  >e\  <  r 
al  important  events.  Additionally,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
help  provided  by  Henry  Mathews,  who  i>  doing  a  sub- 
stantial history  of  the  Rexburg  post  offices.  I  Ie  made 
available  some  of  his  research,  as  well  as  some  World 
War  II  material. 

I  acknowledge  the  contribution  of  the  "Centennial 
Book  Committee,"  who  provided  a  liaison  with  Several 
groups  in  the  community.  The  committee  members 
were  instrumental  in  finding  pictures  and  other  re 
sources,  as  well  as  securing  funding  for  the  book.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  and  those  the)  represent  are 
as  follows:  John  C.  Porter,  Mayor  of  Rexburg;  Brenl 
Hill  and  Joan  Manwarin^,  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Louis  Clements,  Upper  Snake  River  Valle)  1  [istorical 
Society;  Rita  Webster,  Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha;  Rom-  Ba 
ley,  Soroptimist;  Dave  Ogden,  Kiwanis;  Tom  Ricks, 
Lions;  Garth  Dexter,  Rotary;  and  Gerald  me  Jacobs  and 
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Lola  M.  Webster,  Civic  Club  (GFWC).  Geraldine 
Jacobs  has  been  the  committee  leader  and  has  provided 
the  on-going  stimulus  for  the  history. 

Finally,  1  appreciate  my  wifeJoAnne,  and  our  daugh- 
ters, Carolyn  and  Rebecca,  who  devoted  numerous 
hours  reading,  revising  and  typing  the  manuscript.  Also 
sustaining  me  in  the  project  were  my  children  Ethan, 
1  leather,  johnathan,  Linda,  and  her  husband  Patrick. 
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A  Synopsis  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  E.  Ricks  to  1883 


THOMAS  EDWIN  RICKS  was  especially  fitted  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  colonizing  thrust  into  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  (LDS) .  His  rugged,  pioneer  char- 
acter was  developed  by  the  experiences  of  his  early  life. 

Thomas,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  was  born  July  21, 
1828,  in  Trigg  (now  Christian)  County  to  Joel  and 
Eleanor  Martin  Ricks.  His  family  moved  to  Olive, 
Madison  County,  in  southern  Illinois,  in  1829.  He  was 
raised  on  a  four  hundred-acre  piece  of  ground  which 
they  farmed  until  1845.  Thomas  grew  to  be  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  tall,  and  was  rather  heavyset  with 
powerful  shoulders  and  arms.  In  later  years  he  wore  a 
fashionable  beard. 

The  Ricks  family,  coming  from  a  staunch  Quaker 
background,  was  religiously  oriented.  In  1840,  a  signifi- 
cant event  occurred  that  was  to  have  a  lasting  influence 
on  the  family;  traveling  Elders  of  the  LDS  Church 
stopped  by  the  Ricks'  farm  and  presented  their  message 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  restored  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  Joel  was  interested  but  want- 
ed further  confirmation,  so  he  decided  he  would  travel 
to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  talk  to  the  "Mormon"  prophet. 
The  journey  was  arduous,  but  successful.  Joel  talked 
several  times  to  Joseph  Smith  and  other  church  leaders, 
finding  them,  their  theology,  and  religious  organization 
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impressive.  He  returned  to  his  home  where,  on  June  6, 
1841,  he,  along  with  his  wife,  was  baptized  by  Elder 
George  Boosinger.  Thomas  did  not  join  the  church  with 
his  parents. 

When  Thomas  was  sixteen,  he  attempted  to  ride  one 
of  the  unbroken  horses  on  the  farm.  The  horse  started 
bucking  and  then  fell  over  backward  on  him,  badly 
breaking  his  left  thigh.  The  leg  healed  in  time,  but  his 
left  leg  was  shorter  than  the  right,  causing  him  to  limp 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  later  years  he  had  his  left  shoe 
built  up  so  the  limp  was  hardly  noticeable,  and  he  used  a 
cane. 

Thomas  had  time  for  introspection  while  his  leg 
healed.  He  was  impressed  by  the  good  example  of  his 
parents'  devotion  to  their  new  church,  and  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  participate  with  them  in  their  religion.  He 
was  baptized  on  February  14,  1845. 

The  Ricks  family  continued  to  farm  for  the  next 
several  months.  During  that  time  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  dispose  of  the  farm  and  move  to  Nauvoo  in 
September.  There  they  helped  in  the  construction  of  the 
temple,  even  though  preparations  for  abandoning  Nau- 
voo and  the  temple  were  moving  rapidly  under  the 
direction  of  Brigham  Youn^,  newly  sustained  President 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles. 
Thomas  did  not  get  to  meet  Joseph  Smith,  as  the  Proph- 
et had  been  murdered  by  a  mob  on  June  27,  1844,  while 
jailed  on  trumped-up  charges  in  Carthage,  Illinois. 

In  October,  Thomas  was  ordained  an  Elder  in  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  by  Jesse  Baker,  and  was  able  to 
participate  in  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  attendant  to 
that  office.  He  continued  to  work  on  the  Nauvoo  temple 
for  several  months,  until  he  joined  a  group  of  Saints 
heading  west. 

Thomas  bade  his  parents  farewell  and  crossed  the 
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Mississippi  River,  1  Ic  lrft  Nauvoo  on  February  8,  1846, 
in  the  company  of  Charles  C.  Rich  and  family,  having 
been  hired  as  a  teamster  for  them  as  far  as  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  River.  He  remained  at 
Council  Bluffs  for  several  months,  doing  odd  jobs.  He 
was  joined  by  his  family  in  July  of  1846,  and  they  began 
preparations  to  continue  west.  They  planned  to  leave  in 
1847,  but  Joel  gave  his  team  and  wagon  to  another 
family  so  they  could  make  the  trip.  The  Ricks  family 
waited  another  year. 

In  April,  1 848,  the  Ricks  family  headed  west  again  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Traveling  in  the  huge  company  led 
by  Heber  C.  Kimball,  the  journey  was  uneventful  until 
they  reached  the  Elkhorn  River  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
several  days  travel  from  Winter  Quarters.  While  the 
company  was  camped  one  night,  some  Indians  stole  four 
of  the  oxen.  When  the  theft  was  discovered,  Thomas, 
along  with  William  H.  Kimball,  Howard  Egan,  and 
Noah  W.  Bartholomew,  pursued  the  Indians,  finding 
their  camp  about  six  miles  away.  In  the  ensuing  gun- 
fight,  a  few  of  the  Indians  were  shot.  Thomas  was  badly 
wounded  by  three  bullets  which  knocked  him  from  his 
horse.  Thinking  he  was  dead,  the  Indians  continued  to 
fight  with  the  other  men  before  they  left  the  area.  Egan, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  wrist,  William  H.  Kim- 
ball and  Bartholomew,  left  Thomas  and  returned  to 
camp  for  help.  Joel  quickly  crossed  the  river  to  get  his 
son.  Thomas  was  floated  back  across  the  river  in  a 
buffalo  hide,  put  into  a  wagon,  and  returned  to  camp. 
John  M.  Bernhisel,  the  camp  doctor,  was  summoned  but 
decided  that  he  could  not  remove  the  bullets.  In  fact, 
Thomas'  situation  was  so  grave  that  the  doctor  said  he 
could  not  live  another  day.  Heber  C.  Kimball  anointed 
Thomas  with  consecrated  oil  and  promised  him  that  he 
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would  live.  Kimball  later  reported  to  Brigham  Young 
that  Thomas  was  doing  quite  well. 

The  company  eon  Id  not  be  delayed,  so  Joel  m. 
bed  for  Thomas  in  the  wagon  so  he  would  be  as  comfoi 
able  as  possible,  and  they  continued  onward.    I  he) 
reached  Fort  Laramie  on  July  24.   I  homas1  w  ounds  had 
healed  sufficiently  by  then  and  he  was  able  to  get  out  « rf 
the  wagon  for  an  extended  period.  His  recover]  accelei 
ated,  and  when  the  compan)  arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  on  September  24,  he  had  regained  his  health.  I  he 

bullets,  which  remained  in  hi-  body,  were  a  SOIUTCC  «»l 
intermittant  pain  tor  the  rest  <>t  hi-  lit- 

The  Riek>  family  first  settled  on  North  Mill  Creek, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  [nthesprii 
of  1849,  they  moved  to  Centerville.  Thomas  did  not  gel 
a  chance  to  settle  down  because,  in  the  fall,  he  w. 
called  by  Brigham  Young  to  go  east  to  assist  a  i  ompanj 
of  emigrants.  Near  Independence  Rock  on  the         el 
water  River,  he  met  the  compan)  w  hit  h  w  as  undei  tl 
leadership  of  Ezra  T.  Benson  and  (  »  \.  Smith,  and 

assisted  them  on  to  Salt  I  ,akc  City. 

About  one  month  later,  on  Novembei     !l  I,    I  hon 

lett  again  with  a  -roup  under  the  due.  tion  oi  Parle)  R 
Pratt,  to  explore  the  area  south  oi  Salt   Lake  City. 
Looking  for  suitable  areas  in  which  to  establish  colonic 
they  traveled  as  far  south  as  present  da)  St.  I  .« 
Utah.  The  journey,  strenuous  but  successful,  ended 
with  their  arrival  home  on  March  27,  185 

For  the  next  m\  years,  Thomas  worked  in  (  *ntei 
ville  with  his  father.  <  )n  August  IS.  |  he  married 

Tabitha  Hendricks,  another  member  oi  the  Hebei  I 
Kimball  company  who  crossed  the  plain-  in  1848.  I>< 
cause  the  company  was  extremely  large,  there  • 
possibility  they  did  not  know  each  other,  or,  perhaps  the) 
were  acquainted,  but  did  not  commence  a  i  ourtship. 
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I  "i  I  hernias,  the  ideal  life  oi  a  husband  and  father 
was  not  to  be.  At  the  April  Conference  oi  the  LI)S 
Church  in  1856,  he  was  called  to  join  William  Bring- 
hurst  and  others  who  had,  in  1855,  established  a  mission 

On  the  mam   route  tO  California.  (  >n  June   1,  Thomas 

arrived  at  the  mission  to  begin  serving  among  the  Indian 
people  at  I  #as  Vegas  Springs. 

Not  Only  did  the  missionaries  teach  the  Indians  a  hoi  it 

the  LD6(  Church,  the)  also  erected  a  fort  and  developed 
land  for  farming  purposes.  Additionally,  they  built  a 
smelter  to  process  lead  to  be  made  into  bullets.  The  lead 
w  as  rich  in  sih  er  and  the  bullets  which  were  made  had 
so  much  silver  in  them  that,  later,  the  Mormons  were 
falselj  accused  oi  firing  silver  bullets  at  their  enemies. 
I  homas  remained  at  I  *as  V  egas Springs  until  September 
22,  [856.  I  le  and  (  reorge  Washington  Bean  were  sent 
back  to  Salt  Lake  Cit)  to  report  to  Brigham  Young. 
I uh  drove  a   four  mule  team  the  five  hundred  miles 

with  a  wagon  load  of  lead,  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  late 

in  (  Vtoher,  and  thus  ending  Thomas'  mission  to  the 

Indians. 

Lhomas  was  not  allowed  to  simply  rest  from  his 
labors.  I  le  attended  the  (  Vtoher  Conference  and  learn- 
ed that  the  Edward  Martin  Handcart  Company  was 
stranded  on  the  plains,  in  dire  straits.  Along  with  several 
others,  Lhomas  was  called  to  assist  the  travelers  and  he 
left  the  same  day.  The  handcart  company  was  located 
near  Independence  Rock.  Thomas  assisted  what  re- 
mained of  the  company  (about  one  hundred  and  forty 
had  perished )  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  arriving  on  Novem- 
ber 30. 

On  March  27,  1857,  Thomas  married  Tamar  Load- 
er and  Elizabeth  Jane  Shupe.  He  now  had  three  wives. 
By  these  marriages,  he  had  embarked  on  a  path  which 
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would  eventually  see  him  persecuted  and  prosecuted 
under  national  bigamy  and  polygamy  law  5, 

The  next  spring,  on  March  10,  1858,  Thomas  \\  as 
sent  to  help  close  the  Salmon  River  Mission  on  the 
Lemhi  River  in  Washington  Territory  (  present-da)  Ida- 
ho). A  band  of  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians  had  run 
off  the  mission  cattle.  They  had  acted  partly  in  response 
to  the  advance  of  General  .Albert  Sidney  Johnston's 
army  which  had  been  sent  to  Utah  Territory  b)  Presi 
dent  James  Buchanan.  The  arm)  was  to  suppress  an 
alleged  rebellion  by  the  Saints  against  the  I  nited  States. 
As  the  army  advanced  across  the  Plains,  the)  spread  the 
word  that  they  would  bll)  cattle  to  eat.  The  cattle  at  the 
Salmon  River  Mission  seemed  to  the  Indians  to  b<-  eas) 
to  acquire.  In  the  acquiring,  two  oi  the  missionaries 
were  killed.  Thomas  helped  the  leader  oi  the  mission. 
Thomas  S.  Smith,  complete  preparations  to  abandon  the 

mission.    The    mission    was    vacated    On    March    28. 

Thomas  and  the  missionaries  arrh  ed  in  Salt  I  ,ake  C  'it) 

on  April  10.  Finding  that  preparations  were  rapidl) 
being  made  to  abandon  the  cit)  to  avoid  fighting  John 
ston's  army,  Thomas  moved  his  families  to  Strawberr) 

Creek,  just  north  ot  present  da\   Nephi. 

Salt  Lake  Cit)  was  to  be  burned  to  the  ground,  it 
necessary,  rather  than  provide  shelter  for  the  soldiers. 

The  city  was  not  burned  because  (  reneral  Johnston, 
when  he  passed  through  the  virtuall)  deserted  cit)  on 
June  26,  1858,  realized  that  there  was  no  insurrection 
and  he  agreed  not  to  violate  an)  oi  the  property.  The 

bloodless  "Mormon   War"   turned   out    to  be  an   acute 
embarrassment  to   President    Buchanan,   and   he   "par 
doned"  the  Saints. 

Thomas  moved  his  families  back  to  (  Vnterville,  but 
did  not  remain  there  long.  In  the  tall  ot  1859,  he  moved 
to  Cache  Valley  and  settled  m  Logan.  While  exploring 
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about  twentj  five  miles  up  Logan  Canyon,  he  found  a 
beautiful  spring  which  was  given  the  name  "kirks 

Spring"  in  Ins  honor,  and  still  retains  the  name. 

Thomas  w  as  quickl)  involved  in  the  spiritual  affairs 

ot  the  pioneer  community.  I  le  \\  as  called  to  serve  on  the 
first  high  council  organized  in  Cache  Valley,  retaining 
that  position  for  many  years. 

Thomas  became  active  in  community  affairs  in  Log- 
an. From  1860  to  1863,  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Cache 
Valley.  Not  long  after  becoming  sheriff,  he  arrested 
Khsha  David  Skeene  and  charged  him  with  horse  steal- 
ing 1  le  placed  Skeene  in  the  old  lo^  sehoolhouse  under 
constant  guard.  Skeene  threatened  to  escape  if  ^iven  any 
opportunity.  During  the  night  of  July  2,  shots  were 
heard  coming  from  the  sehoolhouse.  Several  towns- 
people ran  to  see  what  had  happened  and  saw  Skeene 
1\  \niz  dead  on  the  mound.  At  an  inquest  held  in  Logan 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  jury,  on  July  3, 
Thomas  gave  his  account  of  what  happened.  He  said 
that  Skeene  had  jumped  at  him,  evidently  trying  to  get 
his  revolver.  Thomas  threw  up  one  arm  to  defend  him- 
self, drew  his  gun,  and  shot  into  the  floor  as  a  warning. 
Skeene  rushed  him  again.  The  time  for  warning  shots 
was  over.  Thomas  turned  his  <^un  on  Skeene  and  shot 
him  dead.  William  Chambers,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
guarding  Skeene  but  had  apparently  fallen  asleep, 
awoke  in  time  to  witness  the  struggle  and  confirmed 
Thomas'  story.  The  jury  concluded  that  Ricks  had 
acted  rightly  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  case  did 
not  end  there,  however.  In  October,  1874,  over  fourteen 
years  later,  Thomas  was  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Skeene.  He  spent  six  months  in  jail  before 
being  brought  to  trial  on  the  charges.  The  trial  began  on 
March  18,  1875,  and  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  none  other  than  William  Chambers,  who  had 
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conveniently  forgotten  his  testimony  given  in  18< 
When  the  council  for  the  defense  presented  that  pre- 
vious testimony  to  the  jury.  Chambers  was  unable  to 
refute  it,  when  queried.  The  arguments  were  concluded 
on  March  23,  and  the  jury,  several  of  whom  w  ere  non- 
Mormon,  retired  to  consider  the  evidence.  I  hej  were 
out  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
and  Thomas  was  exonerated.  Rumors  circulated  tli.it 
the  whole  episode  had  been  trumped  up  b)  some  rabid 
anti-Mormons  as  an  excuse  to  harass   I  homas. 

Selected  as  leader  of  a  militarj  -roup  organized  in 
Logan  on  April  29,  I860,  known  as  the  "Minute  Men," 
Thomas  was  given  the  rank  of  Major.  I  he  Minute 
Men  could  he  called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
defend  any  community  in  Cache  Vallej  from  possible 
attack  by  marauding  Indians,  [n mid-September,  I  864,  .i 
very  dangerous  situation  developed  near  Franklin  in 

Idaho  Territory.  A  drunken   Indian   was  shot   when  he 
tried  to  ride  over  one  ot  the  women  <>t  the  community. 

The  Indians  captured  one  ol  the  settlers,  demanding 
that  the  man  who  had  ^hot  the  Indian  be  turned  ovei 
them  or  they  would  kill  the  hostage.  I  he  settlers  had 
reason  to  tear  for  their  Lives,  as  several  hundred  Indians 
were  in  the  vicinity.  Bishop  Lorenzo  Hatch  tried  to 
pacify  the  Indians  while  messen  it  to  neigh 

boring  towns  for  aid.  On  the  morning  of  Septembei  Is. 
the  situation  was  quickl)  altered  when  Major  Ri 
arrived  with  three  hundred  Minute  Men.  Bishop  R 
Maughan,  highl)  n         tedbj  theShoshoni  Indians  and 
their  chief,  Washakie,  had  accompanied  Major  Ricks. 

Washakie  explained  to  Maughan  and  Ri<  b  that  whlfi 

key,  sold  to  the  Indians  b)  two  Franklin  settlers,  I 
caused  the  trouble.  Bishop  Maughan  wiselj  offered  four 

oxen  to  compensate  for  the  wounds  of  the  mimed  Indi- 
an. The  Indian  accepted  the  offer,  the  h< 
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released,  and  Majoi  Ku  ks  and  the  Minute  Men  went 
home,  I  he  Minute  Men  had  proved  that  the)  were 
capable  oi  responding  quicklj  to  an)  situation.  Major 
Ricks  eventuall)  acquired  the  rank  oi  Colonel  in  the 
I  Kill  Militia  and  performed  regular  militar)  duties. 

[n  May,  1863,  rhomas  was  one  of  the  leaders  often 
(  ompanies  w  hich  took  wagons  across  the  Plains  to  Flor- 
ence, Nebraska,  to  transport  LI)S  emigrants  back  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  His  compan)  oi  about  sixty  wagons 
and  four  hundred  people  left  Florence  on  August  10,  and 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Cit)  on  Sunday,  October  4.  On 
I  December  6,  he  married  In-*  fourth  wife,  Ruth  Caroline 
Dille,  from  whom  he  was  later  divorced. 

The  \rar  1866,  was  a  bus)  one  tor  Thomas.  (  )n 
March  5,  the  first  cit)  election  for  Logan  was  held  and 
Hhomas  was  elected  to  the  cit)  council.  Ih-  helped 
develop  and  administer  cit)  government.  In  1866, 
I  homas,  along  with  his  brother-in-law,  William  I). 
I  [endricks  and  \\  Lilian)  I  lyde,  built  a  gristmill  in  Log- 
an. Built  at  a  cost  ot  about  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
I  )e>eret  Mills,  as  it  was  named,  included  the  latest  roller 

milling  technology.  Later,  when  Xhomas  moved  to 
Rexburg,  David  Eccles  bought  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  mill.  Called  again  in  1866,  to  lead  a  wagon 
company  to  Florence,  Nebraska,  Thomas  left  Salt  Lake 
Cit)  immediately.  He  returned  safely  with  forty-six 
wagons  and  2^\  passengers  on  Tuesday,  September  4. 
i  (  )ne  oi  his  passengers,  Charles  Roscoe  Savage,  was  to 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  photographers  of 
frontier  America. )  On  October  27,  Thomas  married 
Ellen  Marie  Pell  Yallop,  a  young  lady  he  had  met  on  the 
wagon  train.  She  was  his  fifth,  and  last,  wife.  Thomas 
was  to  father  forty-three  children  by  his  five  wives. 

In   1869,  Thomas  left  his  families  to  travel  east 
again,  this  time  in  a  much  different  capacity  than  his 
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previous  trips.  He  had  accepted  a  call  to  serve  a  six- 
month  proselyting  mission  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Elder  Joseph  F.  Smith  of  the  Council  of  Twelve 
Apostles  set  him  apart  as  a  missionary  on  October  8, 
1869,  and  blessed  him  "that  your  mind  may  be  en- 
lightened, your  understanding  enlarged,  your  perception 
quickened,  that  you  may  receive  intelligence,  power. 
wisdom  and  judgement  from  God,  that  you  may  go 
forth  in  the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  Holy  Pries! 
hood  as  a  man  of  God  and  lift  up  your  voice  in  warning 
to  this  generation,  and  bear  a  faithful  testimony  and 
gather  in  the  honest  in  heart.  ..."  Travel  to  the  mission 
was  made  easy,  as  the  transcontinental  railroad  bad  been 
completed  on  May  10,  ltt()(),  when  the  (  rolden  Spike 
ceremony  had  taken  place  at  Promontorj  Summit,  not 
far  from  Brigham  City. 

Immediately   upon    his   return    from    bis   mission    in 

March,  1870,  Thomas  became  engaged  in  the  booming 

railroad  construction  industry,  and  w  as  m\  oh  ed  for  the 
next  several  years.  Thomas  and  William  I ).  I  lendricks 
contracted  to  do  the  grading  tor  a  narrow  gauge  mil- 
road,  constructed  between   Brigham   Cit>    and    Lo-an. 

They  did  their  job  well,  but  received  onl)  a  fraction  ol 
the  pay  they  bad  been  promised.  Next  tbr\  contracted  to 

help  build  the  I  tab  Northern  Railroad  trom  (  )-dm  to 
Franklin.  Service  between  the  two  towns  was  estab- 
lished in  1873,  but  quickly  languished  as  the  national 
depression,  known  as  the  Panic  ot  1873,  \  irtuall)  bank 
rupted  the  railroad  company.  Construction  north  ot 
Franklin  was  suspended.  The  railroad  was  reorganized 
in  January,  1877,  by  Jay  (  Jould  and  others,  and  named 
the  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad.  Their  intentions  wei 
to  build  north  to  Butte,  Montana  Territory,  to  capital- 
ize on  the  rich  mines  which  bad  recentlj  been  located  in 
that  area.  Ricks,  Hendricks  and  Marnier  \V.  Merrill 
became  principle  contractors  to  build  the  grade.  Merrill 
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coordinated  the  building  while  Kirks  and  Hendricks 
supen  ised  the  track  laying  news.  By  Christmas,  1878, 

the  tracks  had  crossed  Foil  1  [all  Indian  Reservation  and 

had  reached  Blackfoot.  Construction  was  suspended  for 

the  winter,  but  resumed  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  April 
the  tracks  had  reached  Eagle  Rock  (now  Idaho  Falls). 

The  tracks  reached  Beaver  Canyon  (now  Spencer)  in 
September,  and  construction  shut  down  tor  the  winter. 

The  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  reached  not 
long  after  construction  started  again  in  the  spring  of 

1880,  and  the  Montana  link  was  underway.  The  line 
was  completed  into  Butte  on  December  15,  1880.  "That 
same  year  Thomas,  experienced  railroad  builder,  was 
hired  to  help  build  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  work- 
ing on  that  line  for  most  of  1881. 

While  Thomas  was  involved  in  railroad  building,  he 
found  time  to  homestead  one  hundred  sixty  acres  in  the 
settlement  of  Petersboro,  in  Cache  Valley,  and  to  act  as 
president  of  the  Smithfield  Canal  Company.  Addi- 
tionally, he  served  the  citizens  of  Cache  Valley  as  as- 
sessor and  tax  collector,  fulfilling  both  offices  with 
integrity  and  sensitivity. 

Thomas  had  spent  several  years  traveling  through 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  was  familiar  with  the 
early  settlers  and  geography.  He  undoubtedly  relayed  his 
observations  about  the  area's  potential  for  colonization 
to  the  First  Presidency  of  the  LDS  Church  and  other 
ecclesiastical  leaders.  And  —  not  just  incidentally  — 
having  a  railroad  running  through  the  valley  would 
certainly  facilitate  movement  of  colonists. 

~In  December,  1882,  William  B.  Preston,  President 
of  the  Cache  Stake  of  Zion,  called  Thomas  to  lead  the 
colonizing  effort.  Thomas  certainly  could  not  have  been 
surprised.  The  considerable  wealth  he  had  accumulated 
during  his  railroad  building  career  would  be  expended 
during  the  next  phase  of  his  life  —  as  a  colonizer. 
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Founding  of  Rexbur^  and  the 
Bannock  Stake,  1883-1886 


WlLLIAM  B.  PRESTO  >N  w  as  impressed  bj  glov  ing 
reports  received  from  Marriner  W.  Merrill,  one  <>t  his 
counselors  in  the  stake  presidency,  and  \\  illiam  I  >.  I  len- 
dricks,  a  Logan  ecclesiastical  leader.  1 1<  had  sent  tin- 
two  men  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  to  check  pn 
members  of  his  stake  that  had  settled  there,  and  to 
appraise  the  area  for  colonization  purposes.  Merrill  and 
Hendricks  had  visited  Poole's  Island    (later  Cedar 

Buttes,  now  Menan  )   late  in  November,  1881,  and  had 

organized  the  members  of  the  LDS  Church  located 
there  into  a  branch  of  the  ( )ache  Make  From  there  the) 
had  traveled  to  Elgin  (now  Parker)  and  had  organized 
another  branch  of  the  Cache  Stake.  The  siz<         the 

Sagebrush  some  taller  than  a  man  on  horseb* 

and  trees  and  the  thick  grasses  of  the  i  ountrj  through 
which  they  traveled,  indicated  good  soil  fertility.    I  he 
land  was  relativel)  flat  with  some  gentle  hills  i  ising  to 
nearby  mountains.  There  was  abundant   water,   Irri 
gated  agriculture  \\  as  a  definite  probability,  \\  ith  w  at 

available  tO  power  grist   and  lumber  mills,     lie  imam 

tains  could  provide  ample  timber  for  building  purpoc 
A  concerted  effort  to  populate  the  vallej  with  hardy, 
stalwart  members  of  the  LI  )S  ( Ihurch  seemed  a  logi<  al 
conclusion.  The  two  men  reported  that  conclusion  to 

Preston. 

Preston,  who  had  had  other  reports  w  huh  seemed  to 
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substantiate  those  oi  Merrill  and  Hendricks,  decided  to 
check  on  the  I  ppei  Snake  River  Vallej  for  himself.  1 le 
left  Logan  in  mid  (  October,  1882.  1 le  traveled  through 
the  I  ppei  Snake  River  Valley,  visited  the  scattered 
settlers,  and  was  "highlj  pleased  with  its  natural  facili- 
ties.'1 I  le  returned  to  Logan  and  took  immediate  steps  to 
establish  a  ward  which  would  include  all  the  Saints 
living  in  the  I  pper  Snake  River  Valley.  He  communi- 
cated with  John  Taylor,  President  of  the  LDS  Church, 
about  lii>  plans  and  proceeded  with  the  ward  organiza- 
tion. (  )n  December  18,  1882,  Preston  called  Thomas  E. 
Ricks  as  bishop  ot  the  new  Bannock  Ward,  Cache  Stake 

oi  /ion.  The  ward  eneompassed  a  vast  area  running 
north,  east  and  west  ot  the  month  ot  Portneiit  C'anvon 
near  Pocatello,  Idaho,  as  tar  as  there  were  inemhers  of 
tlie  church.  The  new  hishop  w  as  not  at  all  certain  how 
tar  that  was. 

President  John     I a> lor  made  official   the  calling  of 

I  homas  E.  Ricks  by  setting  him  apart  as  the  hishop. 

President  Ia\  lor  and  his  counselor  Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Preston,  suggested  that  Preston 
and  Rieks  "visit  the  country  and  make  such  locations  of 

settlements  as  may  he  desirahle  and  as  the  eireumstanees 

may  require,  and  have  your  town  lots  surveyed  by  a 
competent  person,  and  such  arrangements  made  for  this 
kind  ot  settlement  as  you  and  your  counsel  and  Brother 
Rieks  may  deem  advisable.  .  .  .  While  the  families  are 
gathered  in  settlements,"  they  continued,  "there  can  be 
no  disadvanta^*  in  having  the  farms  outside,  within  easy 
reach,  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  may  admit,  the 
same  as  in  our  older  settlements/ '  The  presidency  of  the 
church  wished  to  avoid  problems  with  non-Mormons,  if 
at  all  possible.  Preston  and  Ricks  were  to  be  especially 
careful  not  to  violate  any  existing  settlers'  rights.  Like- 
wise, the  rights  of  Indians  were  to  be  protected  when 
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townsites  were  selected.  Also  important  was  that  colo- 
nists being  encouraged  to  migrate  to  the  new  settle- 
ments let  their  former  ward  bishop  know  they  were 
leaving,  and  to  which  settlement  they  intended  to  go. 
This  would  provide  the  church  with  a  method  whereby 
its  members  "may  not  stray  off  and  be  lost  sight  of." 
Also,  Preston  and  Ricks  were  to  follow  an  established 
pattern  of  settlement.   "In  all  cases  in  making   new 
settlements/'  counseled  the  First  Presidency,   "the 
Saints  should  be  advised  to  gather  together  in  villages,  as 
has  been  our  custom  from  the  time  of  our  earliest 
settlement  in  these  mountain  valleys,"  because  of  the 
"many  and  obvious"  advantages.  "The  people  can  re- 
tain their  ecclesiastical  organizations,"  they  continued, 
"have  regular  meetings  of  the  quorums  of  the  Priest- 
hood  and   establish   and   maintain   day   and   Sunday 
schools,  Improvement  Associations  and  Relief  Societies; 
they  can  also  co-operate  for  the  <^ood  of  all  in  financial 
and  secular  matters,  in  making  ditches,  fencing  fields, 
building  bridges  and  other  necessarj   improvements." 
Additionally,  "they  are  a  mutual  protection  and  source 
of   strength    against    horse    and    cattle    thieves,    laud 
jumpers,  etc.,  and  against  hostile  Indians,  should  there 
be  any,  while  their  compact  organizations  give  them 
many  advantages  of  a  social  and  civil  character  which 
might  be  lost,  misapplied  or  frittered  away  by  spreading 
out  so  thinly  that  intercommunication  is  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, inconvenient  or  expensive/1 

The  instructions  given  to  Preston  and  Ricks  wen- 
practical,  based  on  over  thirty  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence by  the  LDS  Church  in  frontier  colonization.  Hut 
this  colonization  effort  would  be  different  than  most  of 
the  previous  ones.  Most  of  those  who  settled  in  tin- 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  would  do  so  on  their  own 
volition,  rather  than  being  called  by  the  First  Presidency 
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to  colonize.   But  the  expectation  was  that  any  new 

Settlements  would  retain  the  religious  and  political  pat- 
terns which  had  been  established.  That  expectation  was 
largely  realized. 

The  First  Presidency  probably  did  not  intend  for 
President  Preston  and  Bishop  Ricks  to  leave  for  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  the  first  part  of  January. 
"They  would  have  been  satisfied  if  the  visit  had  taken 
place  later  in  the  year  when  there  was  less  chance  of  bad 
weather.  Fortunately  the  elements  were  not  severe.  But 
Preston  and  Ricks  had  important  business  on  their 
minds,  business  that  could  not  wait  for  spring.  They 
were  intent  upon  selecting  a  site  upon  which  to  found  a 
central  LDS  colony.  "Then  other  sites  could  be  located 
throughout  the  valley. 

Preston  and  Ricks  left  Logan  on  the  night  train, 
Thursday,  January  4,  1883,  heading  to  Eagle  Rock, 
Idaho  Territory.  They  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
January  5,  were  met  at  the  train  station  by  Wyman  M. 
Parker,  and  conveyed  up  the  valley  to  Parker's  home  in 
Egin.  The  bob-sleigh  trip  took  most  of  the  day.  They 
rested  the  next  day,  and  had  word  spread  to  the  scattered 
settlers  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  at  Parker's  on 
Sunday  evening.  At  that  meeting,  in  addition  to  religious 
instruction  given  to  them  by  their  stake  president  and 
bishop,  the  settlers  were  counseled  to  fence  a  field  and 
cooperate  in  making  the  field  productive,  thus  providing 
for  all. 

On  January  8,  Preston  and  Ricks  left  Egin  and 
traveled  to  Poole's  Island.  They  held  meetings  with 
those  settlers  the  next  day  in  the  log  building  owned  by 
John  R.  Poole  and  used  for  a  schoolhouse.  The  major 
topic  of  discussion  centered  around  building  a  meeting- 
house. The  timber  to  construct  the  building  had  already 
been  cut,  so  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permitted, 
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work  could  proceed  rapidly.  On  January  10,  Poole  trans- 
ported Preston  and  Ricks  to  the  home  of  Theodore  K. 
Lyman,  at  Lyman  Creek,  where  they  visited  and  spent 
the  night.  On  Thursday,  January  11,  Poole  took  Preston 
and  Ricks  a  few  miles  north.  After  looking  around  the 
area  a  short  time,  the  men  decided  that  this  place  would 
be  good  for  a  new  central  settlement.  Satisfied,  they 
traveled  west  about  six  miles  and  spent  the  night  at  the 
Robert  Tarter  ranch  on  the  banks  of  the  north  fork  of 
the  Snake  River.  They  crossed  the  river  the  next  morn- 
ing, drove  back  to  Poole's  Island,  and  spent  the  night  at 
Joseph  C.  Fisher's  home.  They  were  conveyed  to  Eagle 
Rock  the  next  day  where  they  boarded  the  train. 

Upon  their  return  to  Logan,  Preston  and  Ricks 
immediately  put  into  motion  their  well-laid  plans.  An- 
drew Smith  Anderson,  a  civil  engineer  living  in 
Smithfield,  Cache  Valley,  was  called  by  Preston  to  go  to 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  survey  the  townsites 
which  would  be  selected.  Accepting  the  call,  Anderson 
left  a  few  days  later.  He  stopped  at  Poole's  Island  and 
surveyed  that  townsite  during  the  rest  of  January  and 
early  February. 

Meanwhile,  Preston  and  Ricks  had  gathered  a  small 
group  of  men  who  agreed  to  settle  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley.  Those  leading  the  colonization  effort  with 
Ricks  were,  Francis  C.  (  runnell,  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr., 
Brigham  Ricks,  Heber  Ricks,  Willard  Ricks,  Daniel 
Walters,  Lorenzo  Thorp,  Fred  Smith,  Leonard  Jones, 
and  James  M.  Cook.  The  men  gathered  the  necessary 
tools,  supplies  and  equipment,  including  plows  and  im- 
plements so  they  could  begin  farming  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  spring.  Since  forage  for  the  livestock  could  be  a 
problem,  they  included  a  good  supply  of  grain  and  hay 
for  the  horses.  Loading  several  wagons  and  sleighs,  they 
left  Logan  on  Tuesday,  January  23,  traveling  slowly 
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because  of  heavy  loads  and  deep,  drifted  snow.  Arriving 
at  Eagle  Rock  on  February  9,  they  were  met  by  Ricks 
and  William  F.  Rigby,  who  had  ridden  the  train.  Rigby 
went  on  to  Beaver  Canyon  to  check  his  sawmill  inter- 
ests. 

On  Sunday,  February  11,  Ricks  and  the  colonists 
arrived  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Snake  River's  south 
fork,  near  where  the  Lyman  townsite  was  to  be  devel- 
oped. They  immediately  began  cutting  logs  from  a 
nearby  cottonwood  grove  to  build  fences  and  construct 
buildings  when  the  weather  allowed.  (On  February  26, 
four  loads  of  logs  were  hauled  to  where  Rexburg  now 
stands.)  February  15,  Rigby  rejoined  the  group  and  the 
men  paused  from  their  labors  long  enough  to  receive 
some  religious  instruction.  Ricks  and  Rigby  visited 
throughout  the  area  the  next  several  days.  On  the  27th, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Eagle  Rock.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Ricks  left  for  Logan,  returning  a  few  days  later  with 
Preston.  Having  completed  surveying  the  Poole's  Island 
townsite,  Andrew  S.  Anderson  rejoined  the  group. 

On  Sunday,  March  11,  1883,  Anderson  accompanied 
Preston  and  Ricks,  who  were  returning  to  the  area  they 
had  visited  two  months  earlier.  They  selected  as  the 
townsite,  a  flat  area  south  of  Teton  River's  south  fork, 
below  gently  rolling  hills  to  the  east  and  south.  Preston 
decreed  that  the  new  settlement  be  named  in  honor  of 
Rick's  long,  stalwart  service  to  the  LDS  Church.  The 
townsite  was  platted  and  filed  at  the  Blackfoot  Land 
Office,  under  the  Townsite  Act  of  1864  (amended  in 
1865,  1868,  and  1870) .  The  German  ancestral  name  of 
the  Ricks  family  was  Rex,  but  the  townsite's  name  was 
variously  spelled  Ricksville,  Ricksburgh,  Ricksberg, 
Rexford,  Rixburg,  Rexburgh,  and  Rexberg.  This  cre- 
ated confusion  for  several  years  for  outsiders  —  mostly 
newspaper  reporters  and  other  correspondents,  who  per- 
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sistently  misspelled  the  name.  The  local  people  knew 
the  correct  spelling  very  well. 

Rexburg  was  in  Oneida  County  in  1883.  Idaho  had 
been  a  territory  for  twenty  years,  and  was  still  seven 
years  away  from  statehood.  The  nations  centennial  had 
been  celebrated  only  eight  years  earlier,  during  the  last 
year  of  President  Ulysses  S.  (  irant's  administration,  hut 
had  passed  largely  unnoticed  on  the  western  frontier. 
' 'Custer's  Last  Stand/'  in  1876,  received  more  notoriety 
in  the  west.  On  March  11,  1883,  Chester  Alan  Arthur 
was  President  of  the  United  States  and  John  B.  Neil  w  as 
governor  of  Idaho  Territory. 

From  prehistoric  time,  the  Rexburg  area  had  been  on 
the  migratory  route  of  roving  bands  of  Shoshoni  and 
Bannock  Indians.  (  >ccasionall)  bands  of  Crow,  Black- 
feet,  Flathead,  NY/   Perce  or  Sioux   Indians  passed 

through  the  area.  The  closest  Indian  hat  tie  took  place  m 
1877,  on  Camas  Meadows,  about  twent)  miles  north  of 

Rexburg,  when  the  fleeing  \<v  Perce  raided  (  reneral 
Olix'er  C).  Howard's  camp,  located  between  Camas  and 

Spring  Creek-. 

The   first    known    white    men    into    the    area    were 

Andrew  Henry,  a  partner  in  the  St,  I  #ouis  Missouri  I'm 
Company,  and  his  fur  trappers.   The)    buill   the  first 

white  man's  shelter  in    1810,  a  small   tort   ahout   seven 

miles  north  of  Rexburg  on  the  Snake  River.  In  this  firs! 
American  post  west  of  the  Rock)  Mountain  cordiller 

they  spent  the  winter  ot  1810-1811,  made  miserable  due 
to  severe  weather  conditions  and  frequent  harassment 
by  Indians.  Consequently,  thej  were  unable  to  trap  as 
many  beaver  as  they  had  hoped,  making  the  ventui 

unprofitable.  When  the   weather  broke   in   the  spring, 
they  returned  across  the  Continental  I  Hvide  and  headed 
for  St.  Louis.  Henry  never  did  return  to  the  Upper  Snak 
River  Valley.  The  north  fork  ot  the  Snake  River  would 
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be  named  "1  lenrj  's  Fork"  in  his  honor.  Three  <>t  I  [en- 
ry'a  men,  John  I  [oback,  Jacob  Reznor  and  Edward 
Robinson,  returned  the  next  Fall  to  Fort  Henrj  as  guides 

toi ■  \\  ilson  Price  I  lunt  and  his  men.  Known  as  the  (  )vcr- 

land  Astorians  in  the  employ  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  New 
York  financier,  they  were  headed  for  the  month  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  establish  a  fur  trading  business. 

They  arrived  at    Fort   Henr\    on  October  8,   1811,  and 

remained  until  October  1(J.  They  abandoned  their 
horses,  took  to  rough  cottonwood  canoes  they  had  built, 
and  began  a  long,  treacherous  journey  down  the  Snake 
River.  In  September,  1812,  the  Returning  Astorians,  led 
by  Robert  Stuart,  did  nol  stop  at  Fort  Henry.  They 
crossed  the  Rexburg  bench  to  Moody  Creek,  then  con- 
tinued out  of  the  area. 

(  )ther  trappers  followed,  including  the  Nor'wester, 
Donald  (Perpetual  Motion)  McKenzie  and  Peter 
Skene  (  )gden.  MeKenzie  led  annual  trapping  expedi- 
tions to  the  Snake  River  from  1818-1821.  Ogden,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  led  five 
Snake  country  brigades  from  1824-1830,  trapping  al- 
most every  stream  in  southern  Idaho.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  create  a  fur  desert  to  discourage  the  competi- 
tive American  trappers.  Flathead  Indians  informed 
Ogden,  during  his  1825  expedition,  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  beaver  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Snake 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Ogden's  men  trapped  numer- 
ous beaver,  but  left  the  area  when  some  American 
trappers  arrived.  Despite  the  joint  occupation  treaty  of 
1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
Ogden  had  learned  that  the  American  trappers  could 
not  be  intimidated,  had  no  respect  for  international 
politics,  and  did  not  care  that  the  British  claimed  the 
area.  To  get  away  from  the  American  trappers,  Ogden 
took  his  brigade  across  the  Continental  Divide  and 
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trapped  the  Missouri  River  watershed  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

American  trappers  did  not  find  enough  beaver  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Snake  or  the  lower  Teton  River  to 
make  trapping  profitable.  Usually,  they  just  passed 
through  on  the  way  to  the  annual  rendezvous  when  that 
system  was  established  in  1825,  by  William  H.  Ashley 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  Among  the 
most  notable  were  Jim  Bridger,  Jedediah  Smith, 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Milton  and  William  Sublette,  Os- 
borne Russell  and  Robert  Newell. 

One  man  who  continued  trapping  into  the  Rexburg 
settlement  era,  was  the  colorful  Richard  Leigh,  com- 
monly known  as  Beaver  Dick.  He  first  lived  in  a  cabin 
on  the  bank  of  the  Snake  River  directly  west  of  Rexburg 
with  his  family.  His  Indian  wife  and  children  died  of 
smallpox  in  the  winter  of  1876.  He  subsequently  mar- 
ried another  Indian  woman  and  homesteaded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teton  River  at  Hog  Hollow,  not  far  from 
Wilford.  (Beaver  Dick  died  on  March  29,  1899.  Many 
from  Rexburg  attended  the  funeral,  recognizing  that 
with  the  passing  of  Beaver  Dick,  an  era  had  ended.) 

By  the  time  of  Rexburg's  founding,  there  were  a  few 
scattered  settlers  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  By 
1883,  Poole's  Island  contained  several  families  led  by 
John  R.  Poole.  Other  settlers  were  located  on  the  Egin 
Bench  to  the  north  and  on  Lyman  Creek  to  the  south  of 
Rexburg. 

Robert  Tarter  would  become  the  most  infamous  of 
the  early  settlers.  He  had  a  ranch  west  of  Rexburg  on  the 
banks  of  the  Snake  River.  The  river  could  sometimes  be 
forded  there  during  the  summer  and,  later,  a  ferry  oper- 
ated there.  Consequently,  his  home  was  the  stopping 
place  for  those  using  that  route  to  get  to  or  from  the 
train  station  at  Market  Lake  ( now  Roberts) .  His  ranch 
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was  also  a  stopping  place  for  a  band  of  rustlers,  of  which 
Tarter  was  the  leader,  although  that  fact  was  not 
known  to  the  other  settlers  in  the  area,  or  to  the  first 
settlers  in  Rexburg. 

Andrew  S.  Anderson  completed  surveying  the  Rex- 
burg townsite  on  March  12,  1883.  He  surveyed  the  site 
into  ten  blocks  with  four  lots  to  the  block,  each  contain- 
ing two  and  one-half  acres.  The  townsite  included  the 
wide  streets  typical  of  Mormon  settlements.  A  settler 
could  file  on  a  particular  lot,  but  the  townsite  remained 
public  property  until  "proved  up."  Walter  Paul  was  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  included  John  Taylor 
Smellie.  They  presented  documentation  to  Bingham 
County  authorities  in  1886,  to  show  that  the  laws  affect- 
ing townsite  development  had  been  f ollowed.  When  the 
county  authorities  deemed  selling  the  townsite  property 
advisable,  the  settler  who  had  filed  on  a  lot  could  pur- 
chase the  lot  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre 
and  acquire  a  patent,  or  deed,  to  the  property  from  the 
office  of  the  county  probate  judge.  For  a  few  cents  over 
three  dollars,  a  settler  could  own  his  lot.  Several  months 
passed  before  deeds  on  all  the  lots  on  the  townsite  were 
acquired.  A  settler  could  sell  his  lot  even  if  the  prove  up 
process  had  not  been  completed.  W.  A.  Shepherd  sold  his 
lot  to  William  F.  Rigby  for  thirty-five  dollars  in  cash  and 
grain.  The  lot  was  by  the  Teton  River  and  Shepherd  had 
started  building  a  cottonwood  house  on  the  property. 
When  the  townsite  was  proved  up,  Rigby  could  buy  the 
lot  as  Shepherd  had  relinquished  his  right  to  the  land. 

On  March  15,  Anderson  ran  a  survey  for  a  canal  so 
agriculture  could  begin  as  soon  as  water  was  available. 
Work  commenced  immediately  on  the  canal,  which 
headed  where  Moody  Creek  entered  the  south  fork  of 
the  Teton  River.  The  first  canal  was  called  the  Rexburg 
City  Canal.  By  June,  1883,  Anderson  reported  to  the 
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editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Daily  Herald,  that  two  canals, 
"respectively  six  and  seven  feet  wide,"  had  been  com- 
pleted and  about  two  hundred  fifty  acres  of  grain 
planted.  In  October,  William  B.  Preston  reported  to 
President  John  Taylor  that  water  was  being  carried  to 
four  settlements,  and  that  "fair  crops  of  grain  and 
vegetables"  were  being  irrigated.  "The  Rexburg  City 
Canal  became  part  of  the  Rexburg  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  to  expand  the  canals.  The 
canals  were  built  with  horse-drawn  scrapers  and  mus- 
cle-powered picks  and  shovels.  The  company  board  of 
directors,  with  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  chairman,  James  M. 
Cook,  secretary,  Joseph  Smith  Morris,  watermaster, 
and  other  board  members  Arza  E.  Hinkley  and  James 
C.  Watts,  supervised  the  canal  construction.  In  the 
spring  of  1885,  a  water  right  decree  was  filed  in  Black- 
foot,  seat  of  the  newly  created  Bingham  County.  By 
1885,  many  laterals  were  being  built  off  the  original 
canals.  John  T.  Smellie  surveyed  the  laterals.  Later  the 
head  of  the  ditch  was  moved  and,  some  years  after, 
concrete  headgates  were  installed. 

According  to  Thaddeus  I>.  Nave,  who  built  the 
third  house  on  the  townsite,  and  according  to  the  diary 
of  William  F.  Rigby,  a  public  meeting  was  called  by 
Bishop  Ricks  on  March  16,  1883  to  formally  dedicate 
the  townsite  to  the  Lord.  After  everyone  available  was 
assembled,  and  an  invocation  offered,  Rigby  officially 
named  the  new  settlement  Rexburg. 

Ecclesiastical  organization  was  of  initial  impor- 
tance to  maintain  religious  continuity.  By  March  14, 
the  Bannock  Ward  bishopric  was  completely  organized 
with  Jacob  Henry  Flamm  (always  called  Henry)  as 
first  counselor,  Francis  Christopher  (  iunnell  as  second 
counselor  and  Thomas  E.  Bassett,  ward  clerk.  Also  in 
March,  Edward  Paul  was  called  as  president  of  the 
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eight-member  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation. Early  in  June  the  Sunday  School  was  orga- 
nized under  the  direction  of  Henry  Flamm,  with  James 
M.  Cook  called  as  superintendent.  The  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  School  met  in  Fred  Smith's  home, 
which  had  been  recently  completed. 

Henry  Flamm's  acceptance  of  the  call  to  serve  in  the 
Bannock  Ward  bishopric  was  an  inspiring  act  of  faith. 
On  December  31, 1882,  he  had  gone  out  behind  his  store 
in  Logan  to  gather  wood.  The  wood  was  in  large  logs. 
To  get  a  log  to  manageable  size,  a  common  practice  was 
to  pour  gunpowder  into  a  hole  in  the  log.  A  fuse  was 
placed  into  the  powder  and  ignited.  The  resulting  explo- 
sion would  blast  the  log  into  little  pieces.  Henry  had 
blasted  logs  many  times,  but  for  some  unexplainable 
reason  the  powder  ignited  prematurely  that  night.  The 
wood  exploded  close  to  Henry.  One  arm  and  a  leg  were 
broken.  He  was  temporarily  blinded  ( one  eye  was  subse- 
quently removed)  and  sustained  other  injuries.  He  was 
still  in  bed  slowly  recovering  from  his  injuries  when  the 
call  came  for  him  to  be  a  counselor  in  the  new  ward 
bishopric  and  help  colonize  a  new  settlement.  His  wife 
asked  if  he  could  possibly  accept  such  responsibility. 
Characteristically,  he  responded  that  if  the  Lord  would 
spare  his  life,  he  would,  of  course,  accept  the  calling.  On 
March  22,  Henry,  still  blind  and  far  from  recovered, 
along  with  several  of  his  children  to  assist  him,  left 
Logan  in  wagons  and  sleighs  and  headed  for  Rexburg. 
His  wives,  Helene  and  Matilda,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  children,  remained  in  Logan.  His  son,  Henry  Joseph 
(called  H.  J. ) ,  thirteen  years  old,  drove  the  wagon  in 
which  he  rode.  They  arrived  in  Rexburg  on  April  4,  the 
first  family  on  the  townsite.  Helena,  nicknamed  Lanie, 
(the  wife  of  Hans  C.  Jensen)  and  Eliza,  were  the  first 
women  in  Rexburg.  A  long  time  would  pass  before 
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Henry  fully  recovered  from  his  injuries,  but  having 
accepted  the  call  to  serve  and  build,  he  set  about  doing 
his  duty. 

Rexburg  was  a  beehive  of  activity  the  first  spring, 
summer,  and  into  the  fall.  Several  hundred  settlers  ar- 
rived and  began  building  homes.  The  first  home,  be- 
longing to  Bishop  Ricks,  was  completed  on  March  25, 
on  a  lot  where  the  courthouse  now  stands.  Ricks,  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Jane  and  the  children,  who  had  arrived 
on  May  11,  after  an  arduous  trip  from  Logan,  moved 
into  the  house.  They  were  happy  to  be  there. 

While  the  settlers  worked  on  their  log  houses,  most 
lived  out  of  dugouts  and/or  tents  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Teton  River.  A  representative  family  was  that  of 
Joseph  S.  Morris.  Morris  and  his  wife  Marintha,  and 
their  six  children,  arrived  in  the  bustling  community  on 
May  22,  1883,  with  all  their  possessions  on  wagons. 
Morris  pitched  a  tent  among  the  others  on  the  bank  of 
the  Teton  River.  The  family  suffered  because  of  hordes 
of  mosquitoes  from  the  nearby  sloughs.  ( Rexburg  was 
called  "Mosquito  Flats"  by  many  of  the  early  settlers) . 
Morris  filed  on  a  lot  on  the  townsite  and  built  the  first 
cellar  —  a  wise  decision,  as  the  family  was  able  to  get 
away  from  the  mosquitoes.  Their  first  family  home  was 
built  of  cottonwood  logs,  with  a  sod  roof  and  a  dirt  floor. 
The  house  was  warm  and  dry  and  served  nineteen  years, 
until  1902,  when  the  family  moved  into  a  two  story 
frame  house. 

Smudge  pots  were  used  by  many  early  settlers  to 
control  the  mosquitoes.  This  method  sometimes  caused 
more  problems  than  it  solved,  however.  Lanie  and  Eliza 
were  left  in  charge  when  Henry  Flamm  returned  to 
Logan  in  July  to  get  more  of  his  family.  To  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  mosquitoes,  they  decided  to  use  a  smudge  pot  in 
the  tent,  but  the  tent  caught  fire  and  quickly  burned. 
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The  women,  having  to  make  arrangements  for  shelter, 
built  a  bowery  out  of  willows.  The  family  lived  under 
the  bowery  until  they  moved  into  their  unfinished  log 
house. 

William  Troop  devised  a  way  to  acquire  grain  to  sow 
and  to  feed  his  family,  by  advertising  that  he  would  herd 
settlers'  cattle  around  the  valley  to  good  grass  for  the 
sum  of  one  and  one-half  bushel  of  wheat  per  head.  Many 
took  advantage  of  the  offer.  While  Troop  was  herding 
cattle  one  day,  his  wife,  Margaret,  fell  and  broke  her  leg. 
With  no  physician  yet  in  the  settlement,  Walter  Paul, 
characterized  as  a  "handy  all-around  man,"  was  called. 
Efficiently,  he  set  the  broken  bone,  and  the  leg  healed 
properly. 

Settlers  coming  to  Rexburg  from  the  west  after 
March  26,  had  an  easier  time  crossing  the  Snake  River. 
On  that  day  the  Big  Buttes  Ferry,  also  called  the  North 
Fork  Ferry,  was  launched.  The  ferry  had  been  built  by 
John  Dalling  and  Peter  Flamm,  and  was  owned  by 
Bishop  Ricks,  Henry  Flamm,  William  F.  Rigby,  and 
Frances  C.  Gunnell.  Robert  Tarter  had  operated  a 
dangerous,  make-shift  ferry  for  a  short  time.  But  with 
the  new  ferry,  the  settlers  no  longer  had  to  go  to  Eagle 
Nest  ford  near  Egin,  and  then  back  south  to  Rexburg. 
On  April  4,  Hans  C.Jensen,  his  wife,  Lanie  Flamm,  and 
other  Flamm  family  members,  including  Henry  J.  and 
Eliza,  arrived  at  the  Snake  River  crossing.  The  ferry 
was  on  the  east  bank,  so  they  had  to  wait  until  Tarter 
noticed  them  and  came  several  hundred  yards  from  his 
cabin  to  guide  the  ferry  to  the  west  bank.  Lanie  and 
Eliza  were  afraid  to  go  across  with  the  wagons,  as  they 
thought  the  ferry  could  sink  at  any  moment  with  all  the 
weight.  They  waited  until  Tarter  returned  for  them. 
They  would  have  been  more  afraid  of  Tarter  than  the 
ferry,  had  they  known  about  his  nefarious  activities. 
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Peter  Flamm  ran  the  new  ferry  during  most  of  the 
rest  of  1883.  Then  Caleb  Flamm,  his  son  Charlie,  and 
Caleb's  brother,  Carl,  operated  the  ferry  for  the  next 
several  years,  with  George  Hibbard  being  the  operator  a 
short  time  in  1885.  (The  ferry  was  replaced  by  a  bridge 
across  the  river  in  1890. )  Although  the  ferry  was  avail- 
able, sometimes  the  river  seemed  low  enough  to  be 
forded.  On  one  occasion,  Edward  Paul,  taking  some  of 
his  YMMIA  boys  for  a  ride  in  his  buggy,  decided  to  ford 
the  river.  He  got  across  one  channel,  but  then  got  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  in  deep  mud.  The  horse 
became  excited,  tried  to  get  out  of  the  mud,  and  broke 
the  buggy  apart.  Paul  was  about  waist  deep  in  mud  and 
water,  with  a  splintered  buggy,  a  restless  horse,  and 
several  boys.  After  struggling  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  they  were  able  to  get  the  horse  and  what  was 
left  of  the  buggy  out  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  boys  rather 
facetiously  suggested  to  some  of  their  friends  that  if  Paul 
had  not  been  president  of  the  YMMIA,  he  would  have 
become  angry  and  cussed.  Paul  maintained  his  com- 
posure and  denied  that  he  would  have  cussed,  as  he  did 
not  want  to  set  a  bad  example  for  the  boys. 

The  building  boom  continued  unabated  through  the 
summer  of  1883.  The  first  store,  the  "Co-op, "  built  by 
Bishop  Ricks  and  William  F.  Rigby,  was  a  log  building 
on  Main  Street,  facing  north  (across  the  street  from  the 
present  courthouse ) .  Walter  Paul  opened  another  store 
shortly  after  the  Co-op  was  opened.  Credit  was  gener- 
ously extended  in  both  stores.  Often  settlers  simply 
traded  some  of  their  produce  for  store  goods.  That 
produce  was  then  sold  or  traded  to  other  customers. 

The  settlers  were  willing  to  neglect  their  own  home 
building  long  enough  to  work  together  to  build  a  central 
meetinghouse.  At  the  first  official  priesthood  meeting 
held  at  the  home  of  Francis  C.  Gunnell  on  June  20,  an 
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organization  had  been  effected  which  would  facilitate 
the  building  of  a  community  meetinghouse.  At  that 
meeting,  the  Bannock  Ward  had  been  divided  into  pre- 
cincts or  branches,  with  select  men  elected  from  each 
branch  to  coordinate  cooperative  activities.  Also  decided 
was  that  ward  membership  would  help  sustain  the 
church  missionary  program  by  allocating  proceeds  from 
one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  land  in  each  branch.  (When 
the  Bannock  Ward  became  the  Bannock  Stake,  early  in 
1884,  the  newly-sustained  President  Ricks  requested 
that  President  John  Taylor  allocate  six  hundred  dollars 
to  purchase  land  for  the  missionary  program.  The  re- 
quest was  approved  and  the  money  deposited  in  the 
Deseret  National  Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City,  to  be  paid 
back  within  five  years. ) 

The  community  meetinghouse,  a  thirty  by  sixty  foot 
log  structure,  was  finished  by  early  October,  with  the 
first  meeting  held  there  on  October  17,  1883.  A  high 
board  fence  surrounded  the  building.  Along  one  side  of 
the  fence,  a  row  of  roofed  stalls  had  been  built  to 
accommodate  those  who  had  to  travel  to  meetings  on 
horseback  or  by  horse  and  buggy.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  eight  hundred  fifty  dollars.  The  Church 
headquarters  paid  two  hundred  of  that  amount  while 
the  local  membership  raised  the  remaining  six  hundred 
fifty  dollars. 

President  Preston,  who  had  arrived  from  Logan, 
presided  over  the  first  Bannock  Ward  conference,  held  in 
the  new  meetinghouse  on  October  27.  Reports  showed 
the  ward  membership  at  the  end  of  July  numbered  617, 
an  increase  from  369  reported  the  end  of  May.  (The 
January  1884,  report  would  show  815  living  in  the  ward 
boundaries. )  The  organization  of  the  ward  relief  soci- 
ety, with  Sophia  Nelson  Ricks  as  president,  was  among 
the  business  transacted  at  the  ward  conference. 
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Education  was  underway  in  the  Rexburg  meeting- 
house with  school  starting  early  in  December,  1883. 
The  first  teacher,  Thomas  E.  Bassett,  was  paid  in  pro- 
duce from  the  food  storage  of  students'  families.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  simple  arithmetic  were  taught  to  the 
few  students  in  the  ungraded  school,  with  materials 
donated  by  various  settlers  who  had  brought  readers  and 
other  educational  materials  with  them.  Most  of  the 
children  attended  on  a  sporadic  basis,  usually  when  the 
weather  was  so  severe  they  could  not  work  outside  at 
home.  Two  of  William  F.  Rigby's  sons,  Martin  and 
Joseph,  took  turns  attending  school,  each  for  two  weeks 
at  a  time.  Often  parents  would  use  the  children's  books 
to  increase  their  own  knowledge,  or  to  increase  their 
familiarity  with  the  English  language.  In  the  early  years 
many  German  settlers  needed  help  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. Henry  Flamm,  a  German  immigrant  into  Utah 
several  years  previous,  was  consistently  helpful.  He 
could  speak  German  and  English,  although  he  never  lost 
his  German  accent.  Sometimes  parents  attended  school 
with  their  children,  wanting  to  learn  all  they  could 
about  their  new  country.  The  school  was  a  logical  place 
to  get  books  to  read. 

William  F.  Rigby,  a  veteran  sawmill  operator,  was 
responsible  for  introducing  saw  lumber  into  Rexburg. 
During  the  summer  of  1883,  he  operated  a  mill  in 
Beaver  Canyon  for  W.  N.  Thomas  of  Logan.  Another 
mill  in  the  canyon,  owned  by  William  F.  VanNoy  and 
Company,  experienced  financial  difficulties  and  went 
bankrupt.  A  mortgage  on  the  property  was  held  by  the 
Logan  branch  of  the  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution  (ZCMI),  in  which  Rigby  was  a  stock- 
holder. His  offer  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  VanNoy's 
mill  was  accepted.  Two  of  Rigby's  sons,  George  and 
Martin,  along  with  James  P.  Hanson  and  William  Bell, 
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dismantled  and  transported  the  mill  by  oxteam  to  Rex- 
burg.  Assembled  on  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Third  East, 
between  Second  and  Third  North,  the  mill  was  soon 
operating  under  steam  power.  Customarily  a  whistle 
was  mounted  on  a  mill,  and  the  Rigby  mill  was  no 
exception.  Soon  the  shrill  whistle  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  area  reminding  those  who  heard  it  of 
former  times  and  places.  Logs  were  hauled  from  the 
Moody  Creek  and  Lyman  Creek  areas.  By  the  time 
winter  closed  down  the  operation,  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  lumber  had  been  cut.  During  the 
summer  of  1884,  Rigby  rented  his  sawmill,  to  which 
had  been  added  a  shingle  and  lath  mill  and  a  new 
crosscut  saw,  to  Phineus  Tempest.  Tempest  had  no 
trouble  selling  all  the  lumber  he  milled,  paying  Rigby 
fifty  percent  of  the  profit. 

During  the  summer  of  1884,  Rigby  and  Thomas  E. 
Ricks  became  partners,  consolidating  their  interests  in 
the  mill  and  mercantile  business.  They  organized  the 
Rexburg  Milling  Company,  and  took  into  the  partner- 
ship a  professional  sawmill  man,  James  E.  Fogg,  Sr.  The 
men  built  a  three-story  frame  burr  flour  mill  next  to  the 
sawmill.  August  Christiansen  of  Logan  supervised  con- 
struction. A  twenty  horsepower  Ames  steam  engine 
powered  both  mills,  arranged  so  the  sawmill  ran  by  day, 
and  under  Swen  Johnson's  direction,  the  gristmill  ran  at 
night.  Mill  parts  were  purchased  in  Utico,  New  York, 
for  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  with  transportation  cost- 
ing an  additional  five  hundred  dollars.  The  evening  of 
December  15,  townspeople  gathered  in  the  mill  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  ceremony,  presided  over  by 
Thomas  E.  Ricks. 

Since  Logan  was  the  closest  flour  mill,  the  Rexburg 
mill  got  a  lot  of  business.  The  mills  operated  until  1888, 
when  a  fire  destroyed  them,  causing  the  owners  to 
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sustain  a  twelve  thousand  dollar  loss.  The  mills  burned 
quite  quickly  despite  the  fact  that  the  flour  mill  was 
covered  with  corregated  iron  as  a  fire  prevention  mea- 
sure. Within  a  short  period  of  time  Rigby  and  Ricks 
began  constructing  a  four  story  flour  mill  and  sawmill 
from  native  rock,  at  a  cost  of  about  nineteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  mill  was  purchased  from  the  Great  West- 
ern Manufacturing  Company,  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  community  between 
Main  and  First  North  Streets  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  the 
mill  was  situated  so  that  water  coming  down  the  hollow 
during  the  spring  run-off  could  be  utilized  for  power. 
Later,  water  was  supplied  from  an  extension  of  the 
Woodmansee-Johnson  Canal,  which  headed  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Teton  River.  When  water  was  not 
available,  the  mills  were  run  by  steam  power  generated 
by  a  large  engine.  The  mill,  managed  by  Thomas  E. 
Ricks  until  his  death  in  1901,  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  entire  west,  and  was  the  showplace  in  Rex- 
burg.  Timothy  J.  Winter  succeeded  Ricks  as  manager 
of  the  mill  until  fire  destroyed  it  on  Tuesday,  January 
12,  1915. 

During  the  summer  of  1883,  an  outlaw  was  dis- 
covered living  in  the  area.  Robert  Tarter  was  one  of  the 
first  people  most  of  the  early  settlers  met.  He  operated  a 
ranch  on  the  Snake  River  and  usually  helped  operate 
the  ferry  and  helped  get  livestock  across  the  river.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  typical,  considerate,  helpful  frontier 
rancher.  What  he  was  in  actuality,  was  the  leader  of  a 
two  unit  rustling  operation.  Rustled  stock  from  various 
places  was  brought  by  one  unit  to  Tarter,  who  hid  the 
stock  on  islands  in  the  Snake  River,  near  where  the 
south  fork  and  several  sloughs  join  the  north  fork. 
The  rustlers  then  left,  looking  for  more  livestock  to 
steal.  Tarter  s  other  unit  stayed  on  the  ranch,  took  care 
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of  the  rustled  stock  prior  to  moving  and  selling  the 
animals,  and  helped  maintain  an  aura  of  respectability 
by  helping  settlers.  The  rustlers  had  a  hide-out  on  the 
east  side  of  the  South  Butte,  from  which  they  could 
survey  much  of  the  countryside.  Ironically,  Tarter  did 
not  need  to  worry  about  outside  interference  with  his 
operation.  Two  of  Tarter's  associates,  S.  M.  Cham- 
bers, known  as  "Red/'  and  W.  K.  Kigder,  called 
"Roxie,"  decided  they  were  entitled  to  some  of  the 
meadow  land  Tarter  claimed.  They  demanded  that 
Tarter  relinquish  his  squatter's  rights,  but  Tarter  re- 
fused. A  gunfight  ensued,  which  broke  off  with  Red 
and  Roxie  getting  away  with  several  of  Tarter's  horses. 
Thinking  Red  and  Roxie  were  after  him,  Tarter  took 
off,  also.  Arriving  at  the  cabin  of  Charlotte  Pincock 
Garner  and  her  husband  about  2:30  in  the  morning, 
and  beating  on  the  door,  Tarter  demanded  to  be  admit- 
ted. He  identified  himself  and  was  invited  in,  but  close- 
ly watched.  He  explained  about  the  gunfight  and  said 
he  thought  he  was  being  followed  and  was  trying  to 
escape.  He  did  not  stay  long,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
Pincocks.  Charlotte  later  recalled  how  frightened  she 
was,  especially  when  her  husband  grabbed  his  gun. 
Tarter  eventually  arrived  in  Wyoming,  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  he  died  as  a  frontier  outlaw  should  — 
with  his  boots  on.  Red  and  Roxie  continued  to  operate 
in  the  area,  rustling  some  horses  from  a  ranch  near 
Eagle  Rock  and  getting  away.  A  warrant  was  issued  for 
their  arrest.  In  August,  1885,  they  robbed  a  stagecoach 
near  Old  Arco,  getting  away  again.  About  a  month 
later,  they  were  arrested  in  Montana,  returned  to  Eagle 
Rock,  and  jailed. 

Helene  Bock  Flamm,  Henry's  first  wife,  had  only 
been  in  Rexburg  since  July  1883,  but  soon  became  ill. 
Despite  the  best  efforts  of  her  family  to  nurse  her  back 
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to  health,  she  died  on  November  10.  Her  funeral,  the 
first  in  Rexburg,  was  conducted  by  Bishop  Ricks.  Hel- 
ene  was  buried  in  a  coffin  built  by  Walter  Paul.  She  was 
buried  on  the  hill  where  Ricks  College  now  stands.  Her 
body  was  later  moved  to  the  present  city  cemetery. 
Matilda,  Henry's  second  wife,  quickly  came  from  Lo- 
gan, took  in  Helene's  children  and  lovingly  raised  them 
along  with  her  own. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  22,  1883,  was  about 
like  any  other  day  to  those  who  stayed  in  Rexburg.  But 
a  large  number  of  settlers  traveled  to  Cedar  Buttes  to 
attend  the  first  dance  of  the  season.  The  evening  was  a 
time  for  fun  and  a  break  from  the  tedium  of  long,  hard 
days  of  work.  In  the  meetinghouse,  the  fiddler  called 
the  dancers  to  the  floor  to  the  lively  tune  of  the  Virginia 
Reel,  which  was  followed  by  quadrilles,  waltzes,  pol- 
kas, two-steps  and  schottisches.  At  10  p.m.,  Richard 
Jardine  stopped  the  dance  and  invited  the  friends  from 
Rexburg  to  join  with  the  Cedar  Buttes  settlers  in  a 
bounteous  banquet.  After  dinner  was  enjoyed,  Robert 
Bybee  solemnly  spoke  about  the  origin  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  and  how  thankful  each  in  that  place  should  be. 
After  that  short  speech,  dancing  continued  until  early 
the  next  morning,  when  the  Rexburg  settlers  returned 
home  in  their  wagons  and  buggies. 

Several  settlers  left  unfinished  houses  and  headed 
back  to  Cache  Valley  to  spend  the  winter  of  1 883-1 884. 
That  turned  out  to  be  wise,  as  the  winter  was  severe, 
although  as  late  as  December  1 5 ,  Phineus  Tempest  was 
quoted  in  the  Logan  Utah  Journal:  "We  are  having 
pleasant  weather,  warm  and  sunshiny  days,  which  are 
appreciated  by  us  Northerners  and  is  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  settlers  in  various  ways,  hauling 
timber,  building  dwellings,  and  outhouses,  hunting, 
etc.  All  of  the  settlers  show  a  desire  to  have  most  of 
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their  building  operations  finished  before  spring  work 
commences,  or  with  farming,  enlarging  of  canals,  fenc- 
ing, and  other  odd  jobs,  they  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
keep  them  busy  for  some  time/'  The  pleasant  weather 
did  not  last  long.  Heavy  snows  soon  fell,  accompanied 
by  strong  winds  and  extreme  cold.  Survival  became  a 
struggle  and  some  livestock  froze  to  death.  Deer  and 
elk  came  into  the  settlement,  which  proved  beneficial 
to  many  settlers,  as  they  had  almost  run  out  of  food. 

Phineus  Tempest  recorded  the  story  that  during 
that  bleak  winter,  the  settlers  ran  out  of  matches.  They 
helped  each  other  by  carrying  hot  coals  from  house  to 
house  to  keep  fires  going,  but  matches  were  needed  in 
case  they  could  not  get  around  as  the  snow  kept  piling 
up.  A  meeting  of  all  able-bodied  men  was  called  with 
the  only  order  of  business  being  to  get  a  volunteer  to  go 
to  Market  Lake  to  John  Adams'  store  and  buy  some 
matches.  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  volunteered  by  the  rest  of 
those  present,  headed  for  Market  Lake.  Despite  the 
cold  and  snow,  he  managed  to  get  to  Adams'  store. 
Adams  agreed  to  sell  Ricks  a  box  of  matches  and  took 
one  from  the  shelf.  When  Ricks  asked,  he  was  told  that 
the  price  was  "two  bits."  Ricks,  upset  with  the  price, 
explained  that  the  same  box  of  matches  could  be  pur- 
chased in  Utah  for  ten  cents.  Upset  because  Ricks 
questioned  his  price,  Adams  replaced  the  box  of 
matches  on  the  shelf  and  told  Ricks  to  go  to  Utah  and 
get  some  then.  Ricks  could  see  he  had  insulted  Adams, 
and  in  an  attitude  of  repentance,  offered  the  asking 
price  of  twenty-five  cents.  Adams  refused.  Ricks  of- 
fered fifty  cents,  then  a  dollar  for  the  box.  Adams  told 
Ricks  he  would  not  sell  the  matches  for  a  dollar  each  to 
him,  and  despite  his  pleading,  Ricks  could  not  change 
Adams'  mind.  Ricks  decided  he  had  better  head  for 
Eagle  Rock,  some  eighteen  miles  away,  to  get  some 
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matches.  Paying  a  dollar  to  cross  the  toll  bridge  outside 
Eagle  Rock,  he  spent  the  night  in  a  stable  with  his  horse 
and  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the  privilege. 
Breakfast  cost  him  another  fifty  cents.  He  purchased 
some  matches  and  headed  back  in  the  bitter  cold  weath- 
er. To  get  to  Rexburg,  he  had  to  ford  Willow  Creek, 
the  Dry  Bed,  the  south  fork  of  the  Snake,  the  Bannock 
Jim  and  Texas  Sloughs,  and  then  cross  eight  miles  of 
snow  and  sagebrush  covered  plain.  He  finally  arrived 
safely  in  the  settlement.  He  divided  the  matches  among 
the  families,  who  were  careful  to  see  that  their  fires  did 
not  go  out  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  That  twenty-five 
cent  box  of  matches  ended  up  costing  Ricks  four  dollars, 
plus  the  rigors  of  the  trip. 

The  extreme  winter  weather  seemed  to  give  cre- 
dence to  a  story  the  settlers  had  heard,  attributed  to  an 
unidentified  Indian  chief,  that  the  weather  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  followed  the  pattern  of  nine  months 
winter  and  three  months  late  fall.  The  settlers  decided, 
and  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations,  that  the  north 
wind  is  bitterly  cold,  no  matter  from  which  direction  it 
blows. 

In  mid-January,  1884,  a  thaw  occurred,  melting 
much  of  the  snow,  then  everything  froze  again.  The 
hard-crusted  snow  was  like  a  huge  ice  flow.  Young 
people  rode  sleighs  and  sleds  on  the  ice  and  settlers  from 
the  countryside  walked  into  Rexburg  on  snowshoes. 

Fortunately,  severe  weather  did  not  occur  again  dur- 
ing the  winter,  which  made  possible  the  holding  of  a 
Bannock  Ward  conference  in  Rexburg  on  January  26 
and  27.  Representatives  from  Egin,  Wilford,  Teton, 
Lyman,  Cedar  Buttes,  Lewisville,  and  Eagle  Rock  were 
in  attendance,  as  well  as  those  from  Rexburg.  Members 
were  counseled  against  land  jumping,  as  that  could 
cause  discord  among  the  people.  Meetinghouses  were 
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reported  to  be  in  various  stages  of  construction  in  most 
of  the  settlements.  Despite  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life, 
and  the  shortage  of  money,  the  ward  membership  had 
donated  two  hundred  seventy-nine  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  help  pay  for  construction  of  the  Logan  Temple. 

After  the  concluding  conference  session  on  Sunday, 
Bishop  Ricks  left  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Interviewed  by  a 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  a  few  days  later,  Ricks 
reported  "encouraging  prospects  for  the  settlement 
along  the  Teton  River,"  as  well  as  "his  belief  that  next 
season  will  witness  a  large  influx  of  industrious  people 
into  that  fertile  and  desireable  country/'  The  locality  is 
"exceptionally  fine,"  he  continued,  with  the  "little 
settlements  ...  in  a  happy,  thriving  condition." 

On  Monday,  February  4,  1884,  while  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Bishop  Ricks  was  interviewed  by  President  John 
Taylor,  and  called  and  set  apart  to  a  new  position  in  the 
church.  The  Bannock  Ward  was  changed  to  the  Ban- 
nock Stake  of  Zion  and  Ricks  was  called  as  president  of 
the  new  stake,  which  included  about  875  members. 
The  stake  boundaries  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Bannock  Ward,  so  in  effect,  President  Ricks  would  be 
administering  the  same  area  that  he  had  as  bishop,  but 
with  authority  to  create  wards  from  branches  of  the 
former  Bannock  Ward.  President  Ricks  chose  as  his 
first  counselor,  William  F.  Rigby,  and  as  his  second 
counselor,  Francis  C.  Gunnell.  Rigby  was  released 
from  his  position  as  bishop  of  the  ward  in  Newton, 
Utah,  and  was  set  apart  to  his  stake  position  in  April,  by 
Apostle  Moses  Thatcher.  Rigby  wrote  in  his  journal 
that  in  the  blessing  he  received  from  Elder  Thatcher,  "I 
was  told  that  I  had  a  wonderful  mission  to  perform, 
that  I  would  be  a  great  influence  for  good  in  the 
community  and  that  I  would  be  blessed  with  the  power 
of  healing  and  a  great  many  other  things  which  I  had 
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never  before  been  promised/ '  Gunnell  was  set  apart  to 
his  calling  in  May,  by  Joseph  F.  Smith.  Thomas  E. 
Bassett  was  called  as  stake  clerk,  part  of  his  responsibil- 
ity being  to  act  as  the  tithing  clerk  and  receipt  all  the 
money  or  commodities  that  were  collected  and  dis- 
persed. 

In  the  light  duster  he  always  wore  when  he  trav- 
eled, President  Ricks  was  a  familiar  figure  to  all  the 
members  of  his  widespread  stake.  He  took  an  interest  in 
each  one  of  his  stake  members.  He  owned  two  car- 
riages, a  one-seater  he  used  when  he  traveled  about  the 
stake  alone  or  with  one  companion,  and  a  two-seater  he 
used  when  other  stake  officers  accompanied  him.  He 
had  a  fine  team  of  spirited  black  horses,  "always  on  the 
bit,"  recalled  Clara  Ricks  Howell. 

President  Ricks  moved  quickly  to  establish  wards  in 
the  stake.  At  the  first  stake  quarterly  conference  held 
Saturday,  April  26,  1884,  the  Rexburg  Ward  (later  to 
become  Rexburg  First  Ward)  was  created.  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  Jr.,  was  ordained  as  bishop  of  the  ward.  He  chose 
John  L.  Roberts  and  Andrew  S.  Anderson  as  coun- 
selors, and  Phineus  Tempest  as  clerk. 

At  that  first  stake  conference,  the  Rexburg  meeting- 
house was  dedicated  for  the  worship  of  God.  John 
Donaldson  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer.  Additionally, 
according  to  Phineus  Tempest,  the  Saints  were  in- 
structed "to  work  for  each  others'  interests  by  way  of 
cooperation,  manufacturing,  board  of  trade,  buying 
and  selling  on  small  profits.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
consists  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things/'  In- 
cluded among  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  conference 
was  a  sustaining  vote  by  the  members  for  the  officers  of 
the  "Bannock  Branch  of  Zion's  Board  of  Trade."  The 
officers  accepted  were:  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  president; 
William  F.  Rigby,  vice-president;  John  Donaldson,  sec- 
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retary;  Henry  Flamm,  treasurer;  Francis  C.  Gunnell, 
John  R.  Poole,  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  Richard  Jardine, 
Wyman  M.  Parker,  David  Black  and  Sidney  Weekes,  as 
directors. 

During  the  six  weeks  after  the  first  stake  con- 
ference, several  other  wards  were  created.  Under  the 
direction  of  Apostles  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Heber  J. 
Grant,  the  Lyman,  Teton  and  Parker  wards  were  orga- 
nized. 

August  16  and  17,  at  the  second  quarterly  con- 
ference of  the  Bannock  Stake,  two  more  wards  were 
created:  Cedar  Buttes  (changed  to  Menan  in  1885) 
and  Lewisville.  The  stake  membership  as  of  July  31, 
was  one  thousand  four  hundred  twenty,  an  increase  of 
five  hundred  forty-five  since  April.  The  first  high  coun- 
cil of  the  stake  was  sustained,  which  included:  Austin 
G.  Green,  David  Robison,  Alexander  N.  Stephens, 
James  H.  Mason,  Brigham  Ricks,  Heber  Ricks,  Phi- 
neus  Tempest,  William  Troop,  George  H.  B.  Harris, 
George  D.  Black,  Thomas  Brown  and  Casper  Steiner. 
A  letter  signed  by  President  John  Taylor  and  one  of  his 
counselors,  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  had  visited  Rex- 
burg  August  16,  accompanied  by  Apostles  J.  M.  Lyman 
and  George  Teasdale,  and  L.  J.  Nuttal  and  Jay  Irvine, 
was  read  at  the  October  stake  conference.  The 
brethren  pointed  out  the  necessity  to  "conform  to  the 
law  in  every  particular/ '  By  being  'Very  careful  that  no 
coercion  of  any  kind  is  used,  but"  leaving  "all  men  .  .  . 
to  enjoy  the  fullest  and  most  untrammeled  free  agency 
in  all  of  their  actions, "  as  well  as  "providing  a  full  and 
fair  compensation  to  all  persons  interested  in  any  and  all 
.  .  .  secular  affairs, "  could  help  the  Saints  "avoid  all 
interference  with  private  rights/ '  Strongly  counseling 
cooperation  in  land  and  business  development,  the  let- 
ter stated  that  "the  nearer  you  can  come  to  union  in  all 
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of  your  agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, political,  social  and  religious  pursuits,  the 
nearer  you  will  approach  to  that  harmony  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  Almighty  in  the  organization  of  this 
people. "  Cooperation  could  give  "the  fullest  and  most 
complete  free  agency  to  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
most  perfect  union  of  action  on  the  other/'  The  letter 
concluded  with  a  promise  and  a  warning:  "The  people 
should  pay  their  tithes  and  attend  to  all  their  social, 
moral  and  religious  duties,  and  those  who  thus  operate 
harmoniously  in  the  interest  of  all  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  will  place  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  that  ought  to  exist  in  the  land  of  Zion,  and 
will  be  blessed  and  prospered  in  all  their  enterprises, 
while  those  who  take  a  contrary  course  will  be  deprived 
of  many  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  an  observance 
of  the  laws  of  God." 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  16  and  17,  1885,  the 
fifth  quarterly  conference  of  the  stake  was  held  in 
Rexburg  under  the  direction  of  Apostle  John  Henry 
Smith  and  Seymour  B.  Young  of  the  First  Quorum  of 
Seventy.  On  Sunday,  the  Eighty-fourth  Quorum  of 
Seventy  was  created.  Idaho's  anti-Mormon  crusade 
was,  by  this  time,  in  full  swing,  and  just  one  week  prior 
to  conference  the  first  raid  had  been  made  in  Rexburg. 
John  L.  Roberts  had  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
polygamy  and  several  conference  addresses  mentioned 
the  episode.  But,  observed  one  participant,  the  con- 
ference was  considered  a  "grand  success,  despite  the  vile 
and  harsh  measures  of  our  opponents."  Furthermore, 
"instead  of  causing  the  saints  to  abandon  the  sacred 
principles  they  have  imbibed,  it  only  creates  a  more 
powerful  incentive  to  unite  them  together  as  the  heart 
of  one  man  in  carrying  out  the  laws  and  commandments 
embraced  in  our  holy  religion." 
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During  the  next  several  months,  several  wards  were 
created  in  the  Bannock  Stake:  Wilford,  Salem,  Bright- 
on, Cleveland  (later  Labelle),  Rigby,  Iona,  Eagle 
Rock,  Rexburg  Second,  Rexburg  Third,  Burton,  Tay- 
lor, Willow  Creek,  and  Basalt.  Aline,  the  twentieth 
ward  of  the  stake,  was  created  August  2,  1889,  and 
included  the  scattered  families  of  the  Teton  Basin. 
President  Ricks  contemplated,  then  decided  against, 
creating  a  ward  to  encompass  the  families  spread  out 
from  Beaver  Canyon  to  Medicine  Lodge. 

No  new  wards  were  created  until  after  the  stake 
was  divided  in  1895.  At  that  time  the  new  Bingham 
Stake  took  six  of  the  southern  wards  from  the  Bannock 
Stake.  In  1898,  the  Bannock  Stake  was  changed  to  the 
Fremont  Stake  of  Zion,  the  boundaries  roughly  con- 
forming to  the  Fremont  County  boundaries.  The  Fre- 
mont Stake  was  reduced  in  size  in  1901,  with  the 
creation  of  the  Teton  Stake  and  again  in  1909,  when 
the  Yellowstone  Stake  was  created. 

Late  in  1883,  a  request  had  been  made  to  the  Post- 
master General's  office  for  the  necessary  application 
forms  to  establish  a  post  office  in  Rexburg.  On  January 
9,  1884,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  James  N. 
Tyner,  sent  the  forms  to  Thomas  E.  Bassett,  the  local 
choice  for  postmaster.  Bassett  completed  forms  desig- 
nating the  name  and  location  of  the  new  post  office  and 
returned  them  on  January  15.  On  January  23,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster.  The  Rexburg  post  office  was 
officially  opened  on  April  1,  with  a  daily  mail  run 
round-trip  from  Market  Lake.  With  the  opening  of  the 
post  office,  the  settlers  could  communicate  relatively 
quickly  with  friends,  relatives,  and  business  or  religious 
associates,  thus  substantially  reducing  the  isolation  of 
the  frontier  settlement.  Bassett  was  reappointed  post- 
master on  January  25,  1885.  He  was  followed  by  James 
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H.  Murphy  on  December  31,  1885,  Walter  Paul, 
November  9,  1886,  and  Mary  Dye,  November  14, 
1887.  Dye  held  the  position  for  several  years,  including 
a  few  years  when  the  name,  but  not  the  identity  of  Rex- 
burg  was  changed. 

Often  the  designation  of  a  post  office  signaled  to 
mapmakers  the  permanancy  of  a  community  and  they 
then  included  it  on  their  maps.  Rexburg  was  no  excep- 
tion. Rexburg  appeared  on  the  "Railroad  and  County 
Map  of  Idaho,  George  F.  Cram,  Engraver  and  Pub- 
lisher, Chicago, "  in  1885.  The  map  placed  Rexburg  on 
Moody  Creek  rather  than  the  south  fork  of  the  Teton 
River,  and  indicated  the  settlement  had  less  than  one 
hundred  population.  Rexburg  was  on  the  map  — 
though  both  the  location  and  population  were  inaccu- 
rate. 

On  March  10,  1884,  almost  a  year  to  the  day  after 
the  townsite  location  was  determined,  the  first  baby, 
the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Leatham,  was  born 
in  the  settlement.  The  boy  was  named  "Rex"  in  honor 
of  his  birthplace.  About  three  weeks  later,  on  April  2,  a 
second  baby  boy,  named  Fred,  was  born  to  George 
Henry  and  Sarah  Ann  Statham.  On  August  10, 1884,  the 
first  girl  was  born  in  Rexburg.  Named  Anne,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Ricks  Dalling. 

On  Saturday,  May  31,  1884,  Apostles  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  Heber  J.  Grant  arrived  in  Rexburg. 
They  spent  the  next  several  days  traveling  throughout 
the  Bannock  Stake,  visiting  wards  and  assessing  the 
progress  of  the  people.  They  were  back  in  Rexburg  on 
Tuesday,  June  10,  guests  at  the  home  of  President 
Ricks.  That  night  and  the  next  day,  they  were  eye 
witnesses  to  an  exciting  event  that  was  to  provide 
conversation  for  the  pioneers  for  the  next  several  years. 

During  the  early  evening  three  men  rode  into  town 
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with  sixteen  head  of  horses.  They  stopped  at  the  home 
of  Brigham  Ricks  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodging.  They 
were  given  the  customary  frontier  courtesy  —  told  to 
put  their  horses  in  the  corral  behind  the  house,  were 
fed,  and  given  a  place  to  sleep. 

About  9:30  that  night  a  knock  at  the  door  of  Presi- 
dent Ricks'  home  interrupted  the  prayers  of  President 
Ricks  and  Apostles  Woodruff  and  Grant.  Responding 
to  the  knock,  they  admitted  Thomas  McRay  who 
owned  a  hotel  near  Henry's  Lake.  McRay  explained 
that  he  and  seven  other  men  formed  a  posse  which  had 
trailed  three  horse  rustlers  and  horses  from  Henry's 
Lake  to  Camas  Meadows  and  on  to  Rexburg.  President 
Ricks  told  the  men  about  the  three  men  at  his  son's 
home  across  the  street.  To  the  posse  these  men  had  to 
be  the  thieves.  McRay  wanted  to  go  immediately  and 
arrest  them.  President  Ricks  objected,  saying  a  woman 
and  children  were  in  the  house  as  well  as  one  sick  man 
and  he  feared  for  their  safety.  The  posse  was  persuaded 
to  wait  until  morning  when  the  men  would  come  out  of 
the  house.  They  did,  however,  set  up  a  watch  around 
the  house  through  the  night  in  case  the  men  decided  to 
leave. 

The  rustlers  had  stolen  the  horses  from  several 
places  in  Montana  Territory.  Originally  there  had  been 
more  rustlers  and  more  horses,  but  a  posse  raised  in 
Montana  had  captured  all  the  outlaws  but  those  three, 
and  had  recovered  most  of  the  horses.  The  three  men, 
George  Munn,  Cornelius  Murphy,  and  Henry  Ed- 
mundson,  had  been  chased  out  of  Montana. 

Brigham  Ricks,  called  out  of  his  house  on  a  ruse  and 
appraised  of  the  identity  of  his  guests,  was  told  to  tell 
the  men  that  they  would  receive  breakfast  at  a  neigh- 
bor's home  in  the  morning.  He  must  have  spent  a  very 
unpleasant  night.  The  next  morning  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren  left  the  house,  evidently  without  arousing  the 
rustlers'  suspicion.  The  rustlers  agreed  to  go  to  the 
neighbors  for  breakfast,  and  about  7:00,  the  three  men 
left  the  house  and  headed  toward  the  stable.  The  posse 
was  hidden  around  the  area  and  one  gave  the  tradi- 
tional "hands  up"  command.  Instead  of  complying,  the 
outlaws  drew  their  guns  and  quickly  retreated  toward 
the  house.  A  volley  was  fired  by  the  posse.  Edmundson 
went  down  by  a  woodpile,  apparently  badly  wounded 
or  dead  and  the  other  two  got  to  the  house,  with  Munn 
shot  before  the  door  could  be  closed.  The  outlaws  had 
not  fired  a  shot.  The  posse  called  to  Murphy  to  throw 
out  his  gun  and  surrender.  Murphy  shouted  that  he  just 
as  well  fight,  as  he  would  be  lynched  if  he  surrendered. 
He  was  assured  that  he  would  not  be  lynched.  Not  in  a 
position  to  negotiate,  he  surrendered.  As  the  posse 
approached  the  house  they  were  startled  to  see  Ed- 
mundson stand  up  with  his  hands  in  the  air,  not  even 
wounded.  Munn  was  still  alive,  but  obviously  badly 
wounded  and  could  not  live  long.  His  comrades  were 
permitted  to  tend  him.  He  dictated  a  letter  to  his  wife 
and  two  children,  who,  he  said,  lived  in  Texas.  Just 
before  he  died,  according  to  the  account  printed  in  the 
Madisonian  of  Virginia  City,  Montana,  "he  looked 
wildly  around,  partly  raised  himself,  and  shouting,  'give 
me  a  gun!'  fell  back,  and  passed  away  to  the  land  where 
even  horse  thieves  are  at  rest/'  The  newspaper  article 
also  stated  that  the  effects  of  Munn,  "consisting  of  a 
Winchester  rifle,  revolver,  gold  watch,  chaps,  etc., 
were  appropriated  by  the  Mormon  authorities  of  the 
village,  'to  defray  the  expenses  of  inquest,  burial,  etc.'" 
Some  time  later  the  effects  were  sold  at  a  public  auction 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  Paul. 

The  posse  tied  Murphy  and  Edmundson  to  their 
horses  and  left  for  Virginia  City.  Although  a  local 
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legend  developed  that  the  two  outlaws  were  hung  in 
the  trees  along  the  Snake  River,  they  were  actually 
returned  to  Helena,  Montana,  and  jailed.  Murphy 
promptly  escaped,  was  captured,  and  escaped  again. 
The  "3-7-77'  (vigilante)  organization  threatened  to 
handle  his  case  if  he  could  be  captured  again.  The 
vigilantes  of  Montana  used  the  3-7-77  designation  to 
threaten  suspected  law-breakers.  A  man  finding  a  card 
with  these  numbers  tacked  to  his  door  or  placed  on  his 
saddle,  knew  he  had  three  hours,  seven  minutes  and 
seventy-seven  seconds  to  get  out  of  the  area  or  be 
"strung  up."  Most  considered  the  seventy-seven  sec- 
onds ample  time  to  leave.  Murphy  was  finally  captured 
late  in  1885,  charged  with  several  crimes,  convicted, 
and  jailed.  Edmundson  was  brought  to  trial  early  in 
December,  1884.  The  jury  could  not  agree  on  Edmund- 
son's  guilt  —  that  is,  eleven  agreed  that  he  was  guilty  of 
horse  rustling,  but  one  said  he  was  convinced  of  Ed- 
mundson's  innocence  and  would  vote  not  guilty  until 
"hell  freezes  over.,,  According  to  the  Madisonian,  De- 
cember 20,  1884,  "the  Edmundson  juryman  who  de- 
clared he  'would  stay  till  hell  froze  over'  did  not  have 
long  to  wait.  The  night  following  his  voluntary  asser- 
tion was  bitterly  cold,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
dropping  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  nothing.  Several 
days  of  incarceration  in  the  jury  room  had  convinced 
him  that  if  it  was  not  hell  it  was  nearly  so;  and  as  the 
biting  blasts  of  the  polar  wave  chilled  the  marrow  in  his 
bones, "  the  juryman  "concluded  that  he  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  nearly  enough,  so  he  joined  the  other  eleven 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  Edmundson  will  join  the  gang 
in  the  pen  for  the  next  twelve  years/'  Edmundson 
escaped  from  jail,  but  was  quickly  recaptured  and  con- 
sequently had  his  sentence  doubled. 

Early  in  April  1884,  Andrew  S.  Anderson  wrote  to 
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the  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  and  reported  the 
progress  of  the  community  after  one  year  of  life.  "The 
snow  has  just  gone  off  and  people  are  busy  with  their 
spring  work,  fencing  fields,  plowing,  building,  etc.,"  he 
wrote.  "The  ice  is  out  of  the  rivers  and  the  ferries  are 
running,  thus  making  travel  safe.  Immigrants  are  al- 
ready pouring  in  from  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho,  and 
Dame  Rumor  predicts  a  great  rush  to  these  parts  this 
season,  but  there  is  room  enough  for  all,  as  the  country 
is  large  and  good  and  well  adapted  for  the  establishing 
of  good  homes. "  Anderson  pointed  out  that  the  "cli- 
mate is  sufficiently  mild  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  most  vegetables,  and  the 
hearty  kinds  of  fruit,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
water  is  easily  conveyed  upon  the  land,  and  fencing  and 
building  material  are  within  easy  reach."  The  business 
base  of  the  settlement  was  already  firmly  established, 
with  Rexburg  having  "a  general  merchandise  store,  a 
furniture  shop  and  store,  a  land  office  and  a  steam  saw 
mill  in  running  order,  and  a  post  office,  all  of  which  are 
great  conveniences  to  the  people."  Anderson  noted  that 
"the  day  school  is  in  good  condition  and  much  credit  is 
due  to  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Barnes,  for  the  rapid 
progress  of  her  scholars."  Rexburg  had  the  appearance 
of  a  well-settled  frontier  town. 

When  Phineus  Tempest  had  arrived  in  the  settle- 
ment late  in  1883,  he  noted  "thirty-one  dwelling  houses 
in  Rexburg.  These  were  all  of  logs  with  dirt  roofs:  some 
of  the  houses  were  nicely  hued  and  presented  a  very 
neat  appearance."  By  the  summer  of  1884,  several 
frame  houses  with  shingle  roofs  had  been  built.  The 
following  winter,  Tempest  counted  "over  ninety 
houses  in  the  settlement.  Our  business  interests  are  a 
steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  one  general  store,  blacksmith 
shop,  butcher  shop,  post  office,  hardware  and  a  door, 
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sash,  paints,  oils  and  wood  turning  establishment/ ' 
Seventy-six  hundred  bushels  of  high  quality  grain  had 
been  raised,  and  several  hundred  bushels  of  hard  wheat 
were  milled  in  the  new  flour  mill,  "making  a  first-class 
article  of  flour." 

The  winter  of  1884,  mild  compared  to  that  of  1883, 
allowed  much  work  to  be  accomplished.  About  six 
thousand  pounds  of  flour  was  milled  daily,  accom- 
modating farmers  from  several  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  sawmill  operated  steadily  as  timber  was  accessi- 
ble. The  children  could  even  get  to  the  school.  Sarah  A. 
Barnes  taught  about  seventy  pupils  through  the  winter. 

The  tedium  of  winter  work  was  interrupted  by 
several  different  activities  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee which  had  been  formed  to  provide  entertain- 
ment. During  Christmas  week,  the  Rexburg  Dramatic 
Association  presented  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room," 
with  Walter  Paul  playing  the  lead.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing the  Sunday  School  provided  entertainment  with  a 
Primary  dance  held  in  the  afternoon.  The  children 
received  treats  and  books  for  presents. 

Throughout  the  winter,  under  the  direction  of  the 
YMMIA,  several  well  attended  lectures  on  various 
topics  by  various  people  were  presented.  Every  Tuesday 
evening  the  German  settlers  met  with  Henry  Flamm 
and  socialized.  A  public  dance  was  held  once  a  week.  In 
February,  1885,  the  Dramatic  Association  performed 
"Michael  Erie  or  the  Maniac  Lover,"  and  "The  Tood- 
dles." 

During  the  winter  of  1884-1885,  there  had  been  one 
brief  time  of  apprehension  when  a  young  man,  a  strang- 
er, arrived  in  the  settlement.  He  soon  became  ill,  and 
broke  out  in  a  rash.  A  rumor  circulated  that  the  stranger 
had  brought  the  dreaded  smallpox  to  the  community. 
Steps  were  quickly  taken  to  isolate  the  man  and  protect 
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the  settlers.  However,  the  man  did  not  have  smallpox 
and  the  settlers  breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  relief. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  measles  during  the  winter, 
but  the  settlers  could  cope  with  that. 

Settlers  continued  to  arrive  in  Rexburg  during  that 
winter,  and  lived  out  of  wagons  or  tents,  or  with  rela- 
tives. By  spring,  the  new  arrivals  were  busy  building 
their  own  homes,  businesses  and  farms.  By  Saturday, 
July  4,  1885,  the  settlers  were  ready  to  relax  and  partici- 
pate in  the  Independence  Day  festivities.  A  parade  in- 
cluded wagons  covered  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
bunting.  Old  Glory  was  prominently  displayed  in  sever- 
al places.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made,  toasts  were 
offered,  and  games  were  played.  The  day  was  marred 
somewhat  when  Rosa  Hibbard  and  Lucy  Lutz  fell  off 
the  horse  they  were  riding.  Rosa  was  just  shaken  up,  but 
Lucy  was  knocked  unconscious  when  she  fell  and  se- 
verely cut  her  head.  She  remained  unconscious  for  about 
fourteen  hours,  causing  great  concern  throughout  the 
community.  However,  she  recovered  completely  after 
just  a  few  days  of  convalescence.  Another  incident  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time.  Alonzo  Raymond  acci- 
dently  dropped  his  loaded  Winchester  rifle  and  when  the 
butt  end  hit  the  ground,  the  gun  exploded.  Raymond 
sustained  severe  powder  burns  on  his  face,  but  could 
have  been  injured  more  severely,  or  killed. 

During  the  summer  of  1885,  several  wagonloads  of 
farming  implements  arrived  in  Rexburg.  Also,  the  Zions 
Board  of  Trade  opened  a  co-operative  store,  with  shares 
sold  for  ten  dollars  each.  Additionally,  the  tithing  barn 
was  built. 

Late  in  October,  the  Rexburg  Co-op  store  was  rob- 
bed. The  thieves  took  "about  forty-eight  dollars  in  cash, 
about  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  furs,  three  sacks  of 
sugar,  one  sack  of  nuts,  a  bundle  of  overalls,  gloves, 
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buttons,  thread  and  various  other  articles/ '  reported 
Phineus  Tempest.  A  man  was  sent  to  Eagle  Rock  to  get 
the  marshal,  but  could  not  find  him  and  the  local  Justice 
of  the  Peace  was  not  available  to  deputize  anyone  be- 
cause he  was  in  Blackfoot.  Robert  Tarter  had  been  the 
constable,  but  had  left  the  area.  Joseph  S.  Morris,  who 
had  been  elected  Rexburg's  constable  in  1884,  was  out 
of  town.  So  the  local  citizens  had  no  help  from  the  duly 
constituted  law  officers.  "The  consequences  are,"  com- 
plained Tempest,  "thieves  rob  and  plunder  and  get 
away."  The  thieves  were  trailed  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  tracks  were  lost.  The  stolen  goods 
were  never  recovered. 

Bishops'  Courts  were  common  and  supplemented 
civil  law  and  order.  On  November  17,  1885,  President 
William  F.  Rigby  preferred  charges  against  a  group  of 
boys  "for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  Rexburg  Ward  by 
rolling  and  kicking  a  can  ( coal  oil  tank )  on  the  public 
streets,  and  yelling  and  shouting  in  an  uproarious  man- 
ner; breaking  open  the  door  of  the  harness  shop  of  T.  C. 
Lutz  &  Co.  on  Main  Street."  The  mischievous  boys 
were:  Joe  and  Charlie  Taylor,  Joe  and  Garrett  Dalle, 
Charles  Edlefsen,  John  Ricks,  Al  Lutz,  Mark  Rigby, 
and  John  and  Alex  McCulloch.  The  boys  "confessed 
their  wrong  and  promised  to  do  better  in  the  future." 
President  Rigby  proposed  that  the  boys  "be  forgiven  on 
condition  that  they  pay  the  assessed  damages  which 
amounts  to  about  six  dollars."  The  proposal  was  unan- 
imously accepted,  since,  they  surely  reasoned,  youthful 
exuberance  was  a  part  of  life. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Settlement,  1887-1899 


JcLARLY  in  1887  some  livestock,  mostly  horses,  began 
to  disappear.  The  Rexburg  settlers  were  understandably 
upset,  but  had  no  suspects.  One  Rexburg  settler,  Hyrum 
Lapham,  was  riding  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Teton 
Basin  early  in  June,  when  he  happened  upon  a  small  herd 
of  horses  corralled  in  a  small  canyon.  He  recognized 
some  of  the  horses  as  those  reported  missing,  and  hid  in 
the  brush  to  watch  a  nearby  trapper's  cabin.  Soon  two 
men  whom  he  recognized  as  Ed  Harrington  and  Jim 
Robinson,  came  out  of  the  cabin.  As  quickly  as  possible 
he  returned  to  Rexburg,  and  reported  to  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  Jr.  Ricks  contacted  deputies  Samuel  Swanner  and 
Samuel  Jones  informing  them  of  the  situation  and  in- 
structing them  to  go  to  the  Teton  Basin  and  arrest  the 
rustlers.  The  two  men  arrived  before  the  sun  was  up, 
and  hid  near  the  cabin.  They  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  Jim  Robinson  came  out  of  the  cabin.  Swanner 
shouted  for  Robinson  to  get  his  hands  up  but  Robinson 
turned  and  ran  toward  the  cabin.  Swanner  and  Jones 
opened  fire  with  their  revolvers  and  Robinson  went 
down,  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  Swanner  and  Jones 
called  for  Harrington  to  give  up,  but  Harrington  was 
not  in  the  cabin  having  left  earlier.  He  had  been  replaced 
by  another  partner,  Columbus  ( nicknamed  Lum )  Nick- 
erson,  who  surrendered.  Both  were  taken  back  to  Rex- 
burg. Robinson  was  near  death.  A  decision  was  made 
that  his  leg  needed  to  be  amputated  to  save  his  life.  Dr. 
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O.  C.  Ormsby  had  been  in  Rexburg,  but  he  had  returned 
to  Cache  Valley,  so  no  physician  was  available  to  per- 
form the  surgery.  The  dilemma  was  solved  when  a  local 
carpenter  was  recruited  to  perform  the  amputation  but 
despite  the  effort,  Robinson  died.  In  the  meantime,  Ed 
Harrington  had  been  seen  riding  near  Moody  Creek,  so 
Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  rode  out  to  arrest  him.  Har- 
rington apparently  did  not  know  his  partners  had  been 
arrested  as  Ricks  was  able  to  ride  up  and  arrest  him 
without  resistance.  Harrington  and  Nickerson  were 
transported  to  Blackfoot  and  jailed.  Blackfoot  was  the 
county  seat  of  the  recently  created  Bingham  County, 
which  included  Rexburg. 

Bingham  County  Sheriff  Lyman  Taylor  decided  to 
allow  Lum  Nickerson  to  visit  with  his  wife,  Emma,  and 
child.  Rather  than  visiting  them  in  his  cell,  he  was  taken 
to  the  sheriff's  office  where  he  was  closely  guarded.  He 
was  also  watching  the  guard  quite  closely,  developing  a 
plan  for  escape. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  26, 1887,  Nickerson  was 
visiting  with  his  family.  He  played  with  his  child  and 
appeared  nonchalant.  He  was,  however,  watching  the 
guard.  The  guard  was  chewing  tobacco  and  would 
occasionally  turn  his  head  to  aim  some  tobacco  juice  at 
the  nearby  spittoon.  Nickerson's  wife,  according  to  plan, 
had  smuggled  in  a  handgun.  He  took  the  gun  while  the 
guard  had  his  head  turned  using  the  spittoon.  When  the 
guard  looked  back  he  was  startled  to  be  looking  down 
the  business  end  of  a  six-shooter.  The  guard  was  relieved 
of  his  gun  then  ordered  into  a  jail  cell,  with  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  comply.  He  was  humiliated  at  being 
locked  into  the  cell  of  the  man  he  was  supposed  to  be 
guarding.  The  experience  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
give  up  chewing  tobacco. 

Nickerson  released  Harrington  and  the  three  other 
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occupants  of  the  jail,  who  armed  themselves  with  re- 
volvers and  a  shotgun  from  the  sheriff's  office.  As  the 
men  were  planning  their  escape  from  Blackfoot,  they 
were  interrupted  four  different  times.  The  four  men 
who  happened  to  stop  by  the  jail  were  locked  up  with  the 
guard. 

About  7:00  p.m.  Nickerson  went  to  a  nearby  pasture 
and  took  three  horses.  Later,  unsubstantiated  rumors 
were  circulated  that  the  horses  had  been  brought  to 
Blackfoot  from  Rexburg  by  Nickerson's  brother. 

Harrington,  Nickerson,  and  the  other  three  men, 
Alexander  Woods,  Frank  Williams,  and  a  man  named 
Hughes,  agreed  that  Harrington,  Nickerson,  and 
Williams  would  ride  the  horses  with  Woods  and  Hughes 
walking  to  the  Blackfoot  River,  and  then  moving  out  of 
the  area.  Nickerson,  Harrington  and  Williams  headed 
north  toward  Eagle  Rock.  Nickerson  had  been  able  to 
secure  only  one  saddle  for  the  three  horses  which  created 
some  problems  as  none  were  accustomed  to  riding  with- 
out a  saddle.  Still,  they  were  able  to  get  out  of  town 
unnoticed.  However,  as  Woods  and  Hughes  were  head- 
ing out  of  town,  Woods  was  recognized  by  the  Reverend 
T.  M.  Stewart  who  happened  to  be  walking  by.  Rever- 
end Stewart  knew  Woods  was  supposed  to  be  in  jail,  and 
quickly  spread  the  alarm. 

Woods  and  Hughes  were  quickly  recaptured,  but 
Harrington,  Nickerson,  and  Williams  had  a  good  head 
start.  They  were  tracked  to  Basalt  but  pursuit  was  then 
abandoned  until  Sheriff  Lyman  Taylor  could  get  a  posse 
organized. 

Sheriff  Taylor  sent  posse  members  to  scour  the  coun- 
try toward  Eagle  Rock  while  he  notified  ranchers  and 
farmers  in  the  area  to  watch  for  the  outlaws. 

Harrington,  Nickerson,  and  Williams  rode  through 
the  night.  About  5:00  a.m.  they  stopped  at  the  John 
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Heath  farm  and  asked  for  breakfast.  Heath  did  not 
recognize  them.  After  they  were  fed  they  rested  for  two 
hours,  which  proved  to  be  their  undoing.  They  had  not 
traveled  far  from  Heath's  farm  when  they  were  spotted 
by  Oliver  Buck,  owner  of  a  nearby  ranch,  who  had  been 
notified  of  the  escape.  Recognizing  the  men,  Buck  noti- 
fied his  neighbors  and  they  set  out  after  the  fugitives. 
Getting  close  enough  to  the  outlaws  to  start  shooting, 
they  wounded  Harrington  in  the  foot.  The  pursuit 
continued  for  about  four  miles,  a  running  battle  all  the 
way.  The  outlaws  reached  some  thick  brush  near  the 
Snake  River  and  were  forced  to  hole  up.  By  9:00  p.m. 
about  thirty-five  men  had  the  outlaws  surrounded  and 
decided  to  guard  the  area  through  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  men  started  through  the  brush.  Shortly,  Joe 
Brinson  shouted  that  he  had  located  the  outlaws  who 
were  in  a  deep  hollow  near  the  river  bank.  The  outlaws 
surrendered  without  any  further  struggle.  They  were 
taken  to  Eagle  Rock  before  being  taken  back  to  Black- 
foot  and  returned  to  their  jail  cells.  This  time  Nicker- 
son's  wife  had  to  visit  her  husband  through  the  cell  bars. 

Harrington,  the  leader  of  the  rustlers,  was  a  suspect 
in  several  other  crimes,  including  the  October,  1885, 
burglary  of  the  Rexburg  Co-op  store.  He  was  convicted 
of  rustling  and  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years  in  the 
territorial  penitentiary  in  Boise.  Nickerson  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  in  jail.  Harrington  was  released 
from  prison  in  two  years,  returned  to  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  and  resumed  his  illegal  activities.  Nicker- 
son, who  had  learned  his  lesson,  became  an  exemplary 
citizen,  moved  to  Salmon,  and  became  a  close  friend  of 
George  L.  Shoup,  Idaho's  last  territorial  governor  and 
first  state  governor. 

Rumors,  which  proved  to  be  true,  began  circulating 
early  in  the  summer  of  1887,  that  changes  were  to  be 
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made  in  the  Rexburg  Ward  at  the  next  stake  conference. 
Rexburg  was  divided  into  three  wards  at  the  quarterly 
conference  held  in  Rexburg,  August  20  and  21,  1887. 
Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  was  retained  as  bishop  of  the  First 
Ward  but  no  counselors  were  sustained  at  the  con- 
ference. In  May,  1886,  Bishop  Ricks  had  called  two 
"acting  counselors, "  Joseph  S.  Morris  and  C.  Ayling, 
because  his  official  counselors,  John  L.  Roberts  and 
Andrew  S.  Anderson,  had  left  the  area  to  escape  arrest 
and  prosecution  for  polygamy.  At  the  November  27, 
1887,  quarterly  conference,  William  Hill  was  set  apart 
as  an  acting  counselor  to  Bishop  Ricks.  That  arrange- 
ment was  maintained  until  August,  1888,  when  Roberts 
and  Anderson  were  released  as  Ricks'  counselors,  and 
Nathan  Ricks  and  William  Hill  were  sustained  as  first 
and  second  counselor,  respectively. 

Casper  Steiner  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Rexburg 
Second  Ward  at  the  conference  on  August  21,  1887.  Not 
until  November  27,  were  Roman  Siepert  and  Conrad 
Walz  ordained  high  priests,  and  sustained  as  Bishop 
Steiner's  first  and  second  counselors.  The  Second  Ward 
included  the  southwest  part  of  town,  where  many  of  the 
pioneers  of  German  origin  had  settled.  An  eighteen  by 
thirty  foot  log  meetinghouse  was  built  in  1888  by  do- 
nated labor  and  money. 

At  the  August  21,  stake  conference,  Timothy  J. 
Winter  was  chosen  to  be  the  bishop  of  the  Rexburg 
Third  Ward,  encompassing  the  northwest  part  of  the 
settlement.  However,  he  could  not  be  ordained  to  the 
office  at  that  time  as  he  was  visiting  out  of  the  area.  He 
served  as  bishop,  but  was  not  ordained  to  the  office  until 
April,  1888,  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  Apostle  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  Robert  Archibald  and  John  R.  Paul  were 
shortly  thereafter  set  apart  as  his  counselors. 

Early  in  1888,  Henry  Flamm,  his  son  Peter,  and  his 
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daughter  Nora's  husband,  John  L.  Jacobs,  went  into 
partnership  and  organized  "H.  Flamm  &  Co.,"  a  mer- 
cantile business.  They  built  a  small  frame  building  to 
serve  as  the  store.  Taking  thirty  dollars  and  a  wagon, 
they  headed  to  Logan  to  buy  merchandise  for  the  store. 
They  returned  to  Rexburg,  sold  the  goods  and  returned 
to  Logan  to  purchase  more  goods  with  the  profit  from 
the  original  investment.  Continuing  to  return  the  profit 
back  into  the  inventory,  they  soon  had  a  well-supplied 
general  mercantile  store.  They  accepted  all  kinds  of 
products  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  soon  established  markets  in 
Montana  and  some  eastern  states.  They  would  ship 
such  products  as  hides,  eggs,  hay,  grain,  as  well  as  horses, 
hogs  and  cattle,  out  of  Market  Lake  on  the  railroad  to 
their  buyers.  Local  people  would  be  issued  ' 'due-bills/ ' 
as  good  as  cash  at  the  Flamm  store,  for  their  produce  or 
livestock  taken  by  the  company.  Often  Henry  extended 
credit  to  those  who  had  no  produce  or  livestock  to  trade. 
This  allowed  them  to  get  established,  then  they  could 
pay  Henry  back.  Several  times  he  simply  wrote  off  debts 
to  help  a  struggling  family.  He  was  especially  solicitous 
to  families  whose  breadwinner  had  been  called  on  a 
mission,  supplying  commodities  for  them,  as  he  did  for 
widows  in  the  community.  Despite,  or  perhaps  because 
of  Henry's  openhanded  generosity,  his  business  pros- 
pered. In  1898,  the  Flamm  Company  moved  into  a  new, 
two-story,  forty  by  one  hundred  foot  rock  building, 
which  became  a  community  center,  as  the  second  story 
was  the  "Flamm  Opera  House."  Henry  put  a  new  piano 
in  the  hall  and  had  a  stage  built.  There  was  no  charge 
for  church  or  school  functions,  local  talent  displays,  or 
children's  parties.  Only  when  traveling  acting  troops,  or 
magicians  (who  were  able  to  use  the  conveniently  lo- 
cated trap  door  in  their  acts ) ,  or  commercial  dances 
were  held  in  the  Opera  House,  did  Henry  accept  pay  for 
its  use. 
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In  March,  1888,  Hyrum  Rands  opened  "Rexburg 
House/ '  the  first  hotel  in  the  settlement,  to  accommo- 
date the  increased  traffic.  Also,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  a 
church  academy  was  established,  partly  in  response  to 
the  need  to  arrange  for  the  education  of  increasing 
numbers  of  children,  and  partly  in  response  to  the  non- 
Mormon  control  of  the  public  school. 

Education  was  important  to  those  early  Rexburg 
settlers.  When  an  opportunity  appeared  for  them  to  send 
their  children  to  a  church  school,  rather  than  the  public 
school,  they  were  anxious  to  do  so,  especially  since  the 
territorial  superintendent  of  education  ruled  that  atten- 
dance at  a  church  school  would  meet  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  A  board  of  education  was  chosen  by  the 
Bannock  Stake  Presidency,  after  correspondence  with 
church  authorities  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  pledge  of 
support  by  the  Bannock  Stake  priesthood  holders,  on 
August  17,  1888.  The  board,  sustained  at  stake  con- 
ference in  Lewisville,  August  18  and  19,  consisted  of 
Thomas  E.  Ricks,  president  of  the  board,  and  board 
members  James  E.  Fogg  and  Jacob  Spori  of  Rexburg, 
John  Donaldson  of  Teton,  Wyman  M.  Parker  of  Parker, 
Richard  Jardine  of  Lewisville,  and  James  E.  Steele  of 
Iona.  All  but  Fogg  and  Spori  were  bishops  of  their 
wards.  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow  presided  at  the  con- 
ference and  commended  the  Saints  for  their  support  of 
education.  Meeting  with  the  newly  sustained  board,  he 
encouraged  them  to  act  quickly,  but  prudently,  to  choose 
a  site  for  the  Bannock  Stake  Academy,  and  to  develop  a 
method  of  financing  the  school.  Bishop  Donaldson  sug- 
gested that  the  Rexburg  First  Ward  meetinghouse 
would  accommodate  the  school.  Bishop  Steele  made  a 
motion,  which  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  the  meetinghouse  be  used.  An  executive  committee 
composed  of  President  Ricks,  James  E.  Fogg  and  Jacob 
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Spori,  was  appointed  to  make  decisions  without  calling 
on  each  board  member,  to  expedite  development  of  the 
academy. 

Donations  were  sought  from  the  stake  membership 
to  remodel  the  meetinghouse  for  the  Bannock  Stake 
Academy.  The  donations  were  slow  in  coming  but  the 
building  was  completed  and  furnished  for  schoolwork, 
though  not  in  time  for  the  planned  October,  1888, 
opening.  The  Bannock  Stake  Academy  was  formally 
dedicated  by  President  Ricks  on  November  12,  1888. 
President  William  F.  Rigby,  Jacob  Spori,  recently  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  school,  and  Arza  E.  Hinckley, 
each  addressed  the  assembled  fifty-nine  *  scholars' '  who 
had  enrolled,  their  parents,  the  teachers,  and  other  inter- 
ested people.  The  students  were  in  three  groups:  prima- 
ry, under  the  tutelege  of  Sarah  Ann  Barnes;  preparatory, 
with  Axel  Nielson  as  teacher;  and  intermediate,  taught 
by  Principal  Spori.  Tuition  was  set  at  four  dollars  for 
intermediate  students,  three  dollars  for  preparatory,  and 
two  dollars  for  primary.  Some  families  with  several 
school  age  children  could  not  afford  to  pay  tuition  for  all 
of  them.  Several  children  paid  their  tuition  by  splitting 
wood  for  the  stove  and  others  paid  with  home-grown 
produce.  Several  attended,  promising  to  pay  later.  Some 
did  pay  later,  others  did  not. 

The  academy  struggled  to  survive  that  first  year,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter.  The  first  principal,  Jacob 
Spori,  was  an  emigrant  from  Switzerland,  who  left  his 
comfortable  surroundings  when  he  joined  the  LDS 
Church,  and  migrated  to  the  western  American  frontier. 
He  arrived  in  Rexburg  late  in  June,  1888,  well  educated 
but  with  no  prospects,  only  a  willingness  to  work.  There 
were  no  vacant  houses  in  Rexburg  when  he  arrived  so  he 
had  no  place  for  his  family  to  live.  Henry  Flamm  solved 
the  problem  by  removing  some  grain  from  his  log  grain- 
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ery,  taking  out  the  bin  partitions  and  installing  windows, 
and  letting  the  Spori  family  live  there  until  they  built  a 
house.  Spori  was  surprised  when  asked  to  be  the  princi- 
pal of  the  new  academy.  He  felt  that  his  heavy  accent 
was  a  disadvantage,  though  no  one  in  the  community 
had  his  educational  credentials.  Spori  worked  hard  and 
unselfishly  to  see  that  the  school  remained  open.  Almost 
single-handedly  he  kept  the  school  going  through  the 
first  difficult  years.  He  tried  to  better  prepare  himself  by 
attending  the  1889  spring  term  in  Provo,  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  friend,  Karl  G.  Maeser. 

When  the  1889-1890  school  year  ended,  Spori  felt 
personally  responsible  that  his  stewardship  of  the  school 
had  not  been  good  enough  to  avoid  a  deficit  of  one 
hundred  seventy-seven  dollars.  He  suggested  that  one 
way  to  cut  the  deficit  was  to  work  on  his  farm,  not  draw 
his  salary,  but  still  be  available  to  administer  the  school. 
The  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  board.  Spori  also 
worked  on  the  railroad  for  a  time,  using  some  of  his 
earnings  to  help  pay  the  salaries  of  the  other  teachers, 
Barnes  and  Nielson.  Back  for  the  1890  fall  term,  Spori 
had  all  fifty  students  to  teach  himself  because  Alex  Niel- 
son had  resigned  and  Sarah  Ann  Barnes  was  ill.  For- 
tunately he  had  a  capable  intermediate  student,  Luella 
Clegg,  who  helped  him. 

Spori  had  used  his  own  resources  to  aid  the  academy 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  in  debt.  He  resigned  as 
principal  on  July  23,  1891,  so  he  could  put  his  "house  in 
order/ '  His  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted.  Spori 
had  set  the  example  of  selfless  service,  which  became  a 
characteristic  of  principals  of  the  fledgling  academy. 
Spori  was  succeeded  by  Charles  N.  Watkins,  who  served 
until  July,  1894,  when  he  resigned,  to  be  replaced  by 
George  Cole.  Cole  supervised  the  academy  until  he 
resigned  in  the  spring  of  1899.  By  that  time  the  Bannock 
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Stake  had  been  divided  (as  of  August  6,  1898),  and 
Rexburg  was  in  the  new  Fremont  Stake.  The  name  of 
the  academy  was  changed  to  reflect  the  new  stake  name. 
Becoming  mostly  a  secondary  school,  with  a  larger 
enrollment,  requiring  larger  facilities,  the  academy  was 
moved  to  the  ZCMI  building,  occupying  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  Douglas  M.  Todd,  hired  to  replace  Cole  as 
principal  of  Fremont  Stake  Academy  in  1899,  moved  the 
academy  into  the  twentieth  century.  No  doubt  the  his- 
torical significance  of  that  move  was  lost  on  him  since  he 
had  the  same  financial  worries  as  his  predecessors.  But 
the  school  had  progressed,  and  was  still  functioning, 
unlike  a  substantial  number  of  church-operated  stake 
academies  which  had  been  started  about  the  same  time. 
Elder  Andrew  Jenson,  in  company  with  Apostle 
Marriner  W.  Merrill  and  Bishop  George  L.  Farrell, 
arrived  in  Eagle  Rock  on  Saturday,  May  17,  1890,  pre- 
pared to  tour  and  assess  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
communities.  Meeting  them  in  Eagle  Rock,  President 
Ricks  served  as  their  guide.  Joined  by  Thomas  E.  Bas- 
sett,  John  R.  Poole,  and  Arza  E.  Hinckley  at  Menan, 
they  proceeded  toward  Rexburg.  A  bridge  had  been 
constructed  over  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  west 
of  Rexburg.  The  party  was  able  to  cross  the  bridge,  but 
the  river  was  over  its  banks  and  was  spread  out  for 
several  hundred  yards.  The  loaded  buggy  could  not  be 
pulled  through.  Elder  Jenson  and  Bassett  "got  into  a 
leaky  skiff/'  and,  reported  Jenson,  'succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  opposite  shore,  after  stopping  on  an  island  half- 
way across  to  bail  out  the  water.  In  the  meantime, 
Brothers  Farrell  and  .  .  .  Hinckley  were  rowed  across  in 
another  skiff  by  a  friend,  while  Elder  Poole  managed  to 
drive  through  the  water  and  mire  with  the  empty 
wagon.  The  crossing  of  the  river  is  just  six  miles  from 
Rexburg,  where  we  arrived  safe  and  well  after  dark." 
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Elder  Jenson  was  impressed  when  he  noted  a  popula- 
tion of  about  eight  hundred,  "nearly  all  Latter-day 
Saints."  He  described  Rexburg  as  having  "a  printing 
office,  from  which  the  Rexburg  Press,  edited  by  Elder 
Phineus  Tempest,  is  issued  weekly;  four  stores  dealing 
in  general  merchandise,  one  music  store,  two  black- 
smith's shops,  one  livery,  feed  and  sale  stable,  one  meat 
market,  one  hotel,  and  a  number  of  shops  of  more  or  less 
importance.  But  the  pride  of  the  town"  Jenson  noted,  "is 
the  Rexburg  Mills,  the  largest,  best  and  most  perfect 
flouring  mill  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  .  .  .  Be- 
side the  mill,"  he  concluded,  "there  are  a  few  other 
substantial  buildings  in  Rexburg,  but  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  as  yet  still  primitive  in  character,  nearly  all  log 
houses  with  dirt  roofs.  These,  however,  are  beginning  to 
give  way  for  more  modern  and  comfortable  structures." 

Rexburg  had  been  remarkably  free  of  disease  since  its 
founding,  but  during  the  winter  of  1891-1892,  a  diph- 
theria epidemic  spread  through  the  community  and 
area.  A  few  children  became  sick.  Some  died,  and  since 
the  disease  had  not  been  identified,  public  funerals  were 
held.  The  schools  continued  to  operate  even  though 
more  children  became  ill.  Spreading  rapidly,  the  disease 
affected  almost  every  family  in  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley.  Elijah  Nickolas  Wilson  (better  known  as  Uncle 
Nick) ,  who  had  moved  from  Salem  to  Rexburg  early  in 
1892,  identified  the  disease  as  the  "Black  Diphtheria," 
having  seen  cases  before.  He  offered  his  services  to 
anyone  who  needed  them,  and  was  in  constant  demand, 
as  a  doctor  was  not  available.  He  seemed  indefatigable, 
was  a  blessing  to  the  settlement,  and  was  able  to  help 
save  several  lives.  Unfortunately,  almost  seventy  chil- 
dren and  young  men  and  women  from  the  upper  valley 
died  from  the  disease.  To  help  contain  the  disease  public 
funerals  were  forbidden.  Those  who  died  were  placed  in 
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a  homemade  coffin,  then  transported  to  the  cemetery  at 
night  when  there  would  be  no  traffic  on  the  road. 
Robert  Archibald,  cemetery  sexton,  and  his  assistants 
buried  the  dead.  Some  families  lost  two  or  three  chil- 
dren. Finally  the  dread  disease  ran  its  course,  and  the 
grieving  community  gradually  returned  to  normal. 

Sunday,  November  19,  1893,  the  Bannock  Stake 
thirty-ninth  quarterly  conference  provided  more  than 
usual  interest,  as  Idaho's  Governor  William  J.  McCon- 
nell  was  to  speak  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  Rexburg 
village  trustees,  led  by  Henry  Flamm,  chairman,  met 
the  governor's  train  at  Market  Lake,  and  escorted  him 
to  Rexburg.  At  1:00  p.m.  a  parade  was  viewed  by  the 
governor.  Adults  lined  the  streets  while  children,  led  by 
the  band,  playing  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue/5 
marched  up  and  down  the  streets.  The  governor  was 
escorted  to  the  meetinghouse  by  the  band  and  children 
in  time  for  the  2:00  session  of  conference.  The  opening 
exercises  included  several  patriotic  songs  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Henry  Flamm 
officially  greeted  the  governor  on  behalf  of  the  village 
trustees  and  the  citizens  of  Rexburg. 

Governor  McConnell  devoted  his  address  to  the 
political  issues  of  the  day.  He  wanted  legislation  to 
develop  irrigation  districts  and  to  control  the  amount  of 
land  a  person  could  own,  since  "those  who  had  too  much 
only  raise  sagebrush,  whereas  a  settler  with  eighty  acres 
can  invariably  do  well."  He  told  the  congregation  that 
he  desired  to  have  "state  jails  made  reformatories,  and 
not  purgatories,  and  have  jails  and  asylums  self-sustain- 
ing, that  the  inmates  thereof  might  be  improved  phys- 
ically and  mentally/'  The  governor  concluded  his 
remarks  by  telling  the  children  about  his  school  days  and 
how  children  could  achieve  "success  and  distinction." 
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The  governor  made  a  good  impression  and  was  given  a 
"unanimous  vote  of  thanks/ ' 

The  national  depression  of  1893-1894,  affected  Ida- 
ho's economy.  This  was  especially  evident  in  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  state  public  schools.  In  July,  1893, 
over  thirty  thousand  dollars  had  been  available  for  the 
state's  schools  but  by  January,  1894,  that  had  been 
reduced  to  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Fremont 
County  schools  were  apportioned  three  hundred  forty- 
seven  dollars  of  that  amount.  Earnest  Bramwell,  princi- 
pal of  the  Rexburg  public  school,  and  school  trustees,  G. 
W.  Wood  vine,  Fred  Smith  and  J.  M.  Cook,  issued  a 
statement  explaining  the  situation  to  school  patrons: 
"The  state  apportionment  has  been  kept  back  for  pay- 
ment of  books,  which  we  consider  very  serious  for  us  in 
our  present  financial  condition.  We  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  county  superintendent  on  the  mat- 
ter and  also  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  books,  and  have 
appealed  to  the  state  superintendent  and  also  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  shall  continue  to  see  that  our 
district  has  what  belongs  to  it."  A  special  musical  pro- 
gram was  rendered  by  students  of  the  public  school  to 
raise  money  to  start  a  school  library.  Supported  by  the 
community,  the  program,  held  February  22,  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  enough  money  to  buy  several  books. 
But  the  school  had  other  problems.  The  school  officials 
described  the  condition  of  the  school  as  "too  small  and 
not  convenient  for  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  dif- 
ference of  grades.  The  ventilation  has  been  a  matter  of 
consideration,  as  also  has  been  the  sanitary  condition. 
We  have,"  they  concluded,  "disinfected  the  school  room 
at  intervals  as  we  thought  were  necessary." 

In  February,  1894,  Ben  E.  Rich,  editor  of  the  Silver 
Hammer,  suggested  that  the  doldrums  of  winter  be 
assuaged  by  a  "grand  rabbit  hunt."  Everybody  should 
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turn  out  on  a  designated  day  and  "kill  a  carload  of 
rodents.  They  might  be  sent  to  the  needy  if  there  are 
any,  who  would,  no  doubt,  appreciate  their  presence  as 
much  as  the  farmers  and  gardeners  would  enjoy  their 
absence.  There  is  no  finer  amusement  than  a  grand 
rabbit  drive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  benefit 
to  farmer  and  tree  raiser."  The  drive  was  considered  a 
success.  One  problem  associated  with  the  great  number 
of  rabbits  was  that  they  attracted  a  great  number  of 
dogs  which  became  a  nuisance  in  town.  Chasing  people 
and  teams,  the  dogs  inflicted  several  painful  injuries. 
Someone  began  leaving  poisoned  meat  in  several  places 
with  the  effect  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  stray  dogs 
were  killed;  unfortunately,  so  were  a  lot  of  towns- 
people's pets,  which  created  a  protest.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  find  out  who  had  planted  the  poisoned  meat. 
The  person  was  never  identified,  but  the  poisoning  did 
stop. 

Young  people  tried  to  enliven  the  town  during  the 
winter  by  hitching  the  horse  to  the  family  sleigh  or 
bobsled,  and  driving  through  town  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. This,  of  course,  caused  great  concern  among  the 
adults,  prompting  an  editorial  in  the  Silver  Hammer: 
"If  this  reckless  driving  of  sleighs  and  bobs  through  our 
public  streets  is  not  stopped  someone  is  going  to  get 
hurt.  Small  boys  hitch  their  sleds  to  them  or  'hang  on 
behind/  and  are  thrown  off  or  pushed  off  while  going  at 
full  speed,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  limbs  have  not  been 
broken  ere  this." 

Riding  in  horse-drawn  vehicles  was  dangerous 
enough,  even  when  trying  to  be  careful.  Early  Sunday 
morning,  April  1,  1894,  Byron  Gage  was  taking  a  drive 
in  a  buckboard  pulled  by  J.  K.  Whitney's  team.  A  neck 
yoke  broke  and  frightened  the  horses.  One  account 
noted  that  "the  team  was  stood  on  its  head,  Mr.  Gage 
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rolled  over  a  f  ew  times  in  a  mud  hole  and  the  buckboard 
rendered  speechless  by  having  its  tongue  broken  was 
the  amount  of  damage/ '  About  three  weeks  later  a  Mr. 
Fournier  and  his  family  were  enjoying  a  pleasant  ride  in 
their  brand  new  carriage.  They  were  near  the  mill  site 
when  a  piece  of  paper  blew  up  and  spooked  the  horse. 
The  frightened  horse  'stopped  suddenly,  swerved 
around,  and  backed  the  carriage  into  the  canal,  into 
which  the  occupants  tumbled  headlong  and  were  fully 
immersed.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  they  returned  home 
wearing  a  sad  and  depressed  look  on  their  countenances 
as  if  some  misfortune  had  befallen  them/'  The  editor  of 
the  Logan  Journal  reprinted  the  Silver  Hammer  article 
describing  the  incident,  and  then  observed  that  "later 
on  it  was  discovered  that  the  horses  were  scared  by  a 
copy  of  the  Silver  Hammer  which  had  been  thrown 
unread  by  the  side  of  the  road  by  its  subscribers/ '  Of 
course  Ben  Rich  could  not  ignore  that  obvious  insult  so 
he  replied  that  "the  Silver  Hammer  always  frightens 
brutish  animals,  perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Journal  editor  always  trembles  when  he 
opens  one." 

Often  visitors  to  Rexburg  could  not  find  a  place  to 
hitch  their  teams,  especially  when  the  town  was 
crowded  on  a  weekend  or  when  conference  was  in 
session.  There  were  not  adequate  hitching  posts,  so 
teams  were  sometimes  just  "ground-tied/'  or  left  with 
the  reins  tied  to  the  wagon.  Several  times  teams  which 
had  not  been  secured  would  take  off  down  the  street, 
and  disappear,  on  the  run,  out  of  town.  Occasionally 
mischievous  youngsters  would  help  the  loose  teams 
along  their  way.  Sometimes  the  teams  had  not  been 
loose  to  start  with,  but  were  untied,  and  hazed  out  of 
town.  Several  times  people  would  come  out  of  church 
services  or  socials  to  find  that  someone  had  untied  their 
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team  and  their  team  and  buggy  were  gone.  Sometimes 
horses  had  been  switched  from  one  buggy  to  another. 
Assigning  someone  to  patrol  the  "parking  lot"  helped 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

As  of  Sunday,  April  8,  1894,  travelers  to  Idaho  Falls 
(the  name  had  been  changed  from  Eagle  Rock  in  1891 ) 
no  longer  needed  to  drive  their  own  teams.  D.  P.  Rich 
and  H.  A.  Watson  made  the  first  run  that  day  with  their 
new  stage  and  freightline.  The  line  operated  between 
Idaho  Falls  and  St.  Anthony  with  stops  at  Menan  and 
Rexburg.  Commodities  could  now  be  ordered  from 
Idaho  Falls,  and  delivered  to  your  door  in  Rexburg. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1894,  the  Rexburg  Baseball 
League  was  organized,  with  Lorenzo  R.  Thomas 
elected  president,  Timothy  J.  Winter  vice-president, 
Bernice  Harris  secretary-treasurer  and  James  E.  Fogg, 
manager.  Team  captain  Earnest  Bramwell  helped  Hen- 
ry J.  Flamm  coach.  They  issued  a  challenge  to  "any 
organized  baseball  club  in  Fremont  County,  Rigby 
being  preferred,  to  engage  in  a  series  of  friendly  contests 
on  the  diamond."  The  first  team  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge was  not  Rigby,  but  Salem  with  the  game  played 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  12.  At  the  end  of  five 
innings  the  score  was  58  to  2  in  favor  of  the  "Athletics" 
(the  name  chosen  for  the  Rexburg  team).  Despite 
urging  by  the  Rexburg  team,  the  Salem  team  would  not 
continue  the  contest  and  several  spectators  stated  they 
did  not  blame  the  Salem  team  for  stopping.  Salem  did 
have  one  heavy  hitter  who  accounted  for  both  of  their 
runs.  "It  is  given  to  us  as  a  fact,"  commented  a  reporter 
for  the  Silver  Hammer,  "that  two  of  the  Rexburg  ball 
team  who  went  over  to  Salem  last  Saturday,  got  lost  in 
the  sagebrush  while  chasing  the  skyscraper  of  Salem's 
heavy  batter,  and  have  not  been  found  yet." 
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On  Saturday,  May  26,  the  Athletics  played  a 
cliffhanger  in  St.  Anthony.  The  score  was  tied  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth,  21  to  21.  The  Athletics  scored  six 
runs  in  the  top  of  the  ninth  and  then  shut  out  the  St. 
Anthony  team  nine  in  the  bottom  of  the  inning  to  clinch 
the  victory.  There  was  some  complaint  about  the  um- 
piring, otherwise  "the  game  passed  off  pleasantly  and 
satisfactorily/'  at  least  to  the  Rexburg  partisans. 

There  was  hope  that  the  county  seat  election  in  the 
fall  of  1894  would  be  just  as  favorable  to  Rexburg  as 
the  ball  game  had  been.  That  election  was  to  determine 
the  permanent  county  seat  of  recently  organized  Fre- 
mont County,  and  was,  therefore,  of  unusual  impor- 
tance. State  offices  would  also  be  filled  by  the  election. 
The  Rexburg  citizens  had  full  voting  rights  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  Because  Rexburg  and  vicinity  included  a 
substantial  number  of  the  state's  voting  population, 
several  candidates  for  public  office  campaigned  in  the 
village.  The  Democrats,  Republicans  and  Populists 
stumped  for  their  candidates.  Rallys  were  held  and 
orators  spoke  forcefully  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  Par- 
tisan politics  had  arrived,  in  force,  in  Rexburg.  One 
observer  characterized  President  Ricks  as  a  "Kentucky 
Democrat, "  explaining  that  "to  many  this  will  seem 
almost  as  cumulative  a  sentence  as  'boiling  hot  water' 
or  'cold  frozen  ice,'  Kentucky  being  the  land  where 
democrats  vegetate  as  naturally  as  sagebrush  on  the 
dry,  but  fertile,  soil  of  our  Western  plains;  but  while  in 
earnest  for  the  success  of  his  party  and  desiring  the 
defeat  of  the  others,  he  is  by  no  means  an  offensive 
partisan."  Furthermore,  "he  is  decidedly  the  right  man, 
in  the  right  place,  whether  considered  as  president  of 
the  Bannock  Stake  of  Zion,  member  of  the  Democratic 
county  committee,  or  an  all  around  citizen." 

Several  groups  from  Rexburg  visited  areas  in  the 
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county  to  campaign  for  the  county  seat.  For  example, 
the  Rexburg  Coronet  and  Harmonica  Bands,  and  the 
Rexburg  Glee  Club,  visited  Lewisville  early  in  Octo- 
ber to  perform,  and  to  talk  about  the  election  and 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Lewisville  if  Rex- 
burg became  the  county  seat. 

Campaigning  concluded  on  November  6,  the  elec- 
tion was  held,  and  Rexburg  lost  the  big  contest.  The 
permanent  county  seat  went  to  St.  Anthony.  In  an 
attempt  to  assuage  the  disappointment  of  the  Rexburg 
citizens,  the  Rexburg  band  was  invited  to  provide  the 
music  for  a  big  countywide  rally  held  in  St.  Anthony. 
Many  from  Rexburg  journeyed  to  St.  Anthony  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  But  citizens  of  St.  Anthony 
could  not  have  been  sanguine  enough  to  think  the  issue 
had  been  permanently  settled.  Rexburg  citizens  were  to 
lobby  the  Idaho  Legislature  over  the  next  several  years 
to  remove  the  county  seat  to  Rexburg  or  divide  the 
county  and  make  Rexburg  county  seat  of  a  new  county. 

To  divert  attention  from  the  election  results,  the 
Fremont  Dramatic  Company  was  formed  in  Rexburg 
and  announced  that  several  plays  would  be  produced 
during  the  winter.  Also  the  Literary  Society  announced 
the  topic  of  debate  for  the  winter:  "Resolved  that  the 
scenery  of  Europe  and  Africa  is  greater  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  that  of  America/ ' 

The  first  attempt  to  chop  up  Fremont  County  was 
made  in  February,  1895.  A  petition  had  circulated 
through  southern  Fremont  County  and  northern  Bing- 
ham County  seeking  establishment  of  a  new  county. 
The  signed  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Rexburg  citizens  did  not  go  along  with  the  divi- 
sion plan  because  Rexburg  would  be  left  in  the 
southern  end  of  Fremont  County  and  not  in  a  likely 
location  to  be  county  seat  of  any  future  new  county  cut 
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off  of  Fremont  County.  Much  to  the  relief  of  those 
living  in  Rexburg,  the  legislature  did  not  go  along,  as 
one  observer  noted,  with  the  "nefarious  scheme  of  the 
Binghamites  and  their  allies.,, 

In  April,  1895,  village  elections  were  to  be  held. 
Before  political  rhetoric  could  create  any  divisiveness  in 
the  community,  local  people  participated  in  several 
activities.  The  Rexburg  Literary  Society  sponsored  a 
debate:  "Resolved  that  the  hope  of  reward  does  more  to 
diminish  crime  than  does  the  fear  of  punishment. "  The 
serious  business  of  debate  was  tempered  by  the  Rex- 
burg Dramatic  Society's  presentation  of  the  drama 
"Above  the  Clouds, "  and  the  farce  "Rendezvous/' 
Then  the  election  campaigning  got  under  way  in  ear- 
nest. Republican  and  Democratic  parties  offered  candi- 
dates for  village  offices  with  each  party  touting  their 
candidates'  credentials. 

Tuesday,  April  2,  the  election  was  held.  Republicans 
elected  the  following  as  village  trustees:  G.  W.  Wood- 
vine,  John  L.  Jacobs  and  Nathan  Ricks,  who  became 
chairman  of  the  trustees.  Frank  Lutz,  treasurer, 
Willard  Johnson,  clerk  and  Phineus  Tempest,  magis- 
trate, were  all  Republicans.  Trustees  Thomas  E.  Bas- 
sett  and  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  were  the  only  Democrats 
elected.  Joseph  S.  Morris  was  elected  constable,  as  he 
had  been  in  every  election  since  1884.  The  "election 
passed  off  very  quietly,"  mused  one  observer,  "no  drunk- 
enness or  rowdyism  of  any  kind." 

Morris  took  his  duties  as  enforcer  of  the  law  very 
seriously.  According  to  his  family  history,  he  was  "in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  pioneer  law-man  in  ap- 
pearance, speech,  and  action.  He  certainly  looked  the 
part  with  his  black  mustache,  piercing  brown  eyes, 
imposing  height,  weight  of  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  dark  Welsh  complexion.  As  a  result,  people  of  the 
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area  referred  to  their  Marshal  as  'old  black  Joe.'" 
Morris,  in  1896,  was  appointed  Rexburg's  marshal  and 
as  such  ''did  much  good  in  correcting  the  morals  of  the 
young  people  of  the  community."  He  had  a  reputation 
for  fearlessness.  The  story  is  told  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  settlement  an  outlaw  with  a  toothache  rode  into 
Rexburg  seeking  a  dentist.  He  was  directed  to  the 
house  of  Morris,  who  was  known  to  do  dental  extrac- 
tions if  necessary.  The  outlaw  demanded  attention  and 
to  emphasize  his  demand  he  laid  two  guns  on  a  nearby 
table.  After  Morris  extracted  the  tooth  the  outlaw  said, 
"It's  a  good  thing  you  got  that  tooth  out  whole,  man,  or 
I  would  have  filled  you  full  of  lead."  Not  intimidated, 
Morris  replied:  "If  I  would  have  broken  the  tooth,  you 
would  have  swallowed  the  fau'sips!" 

The  year  1895,  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  com- 
munity. About  the  usual  amount  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  winter,  but  the  weather  had  been  unusually 
cold.  On  Sunday,  January  27,  the  temperature  was 
recorded  at  thirty-eight  degrees  below  zero.  Nobody 
went  outside  unless  necessary.  A  substantial  number  of 
community  young  people  could  not  have  gone  outside 
even  if  the  weather  had  been  balmy.  A  measles  epidemic 
was  under  way,  and  a  quarantine  was  in  effect.  The 
epidemic  had  an  effect  on  the  newest  addition  to  the  fine 
arts  of  the  community:  the  Rexburg  Choral  Society, 
organized  under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Blackburn,  to 
promote  the  study  of  vocal  music.  Those  twelve  years  of 
age  and  older  could  participate  each  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  Second  Ward  meetinghouse.  To  join  cost  twenty- 
five  cents.  Children  were  discouraged  from  attending 
the  lessons  until  the  epidemic  was  over. 

In  May,  1895,  the  village  board  of  trustees  made  two 
important  decisions.  They  accepted  eighty  acres  of  do- 
nated land  on  which  to  establish  the  village  cemetery 
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from  Walter  Paul.  ( To  get  to  the  cemetery,  Nels  Nelson 
donated  an  easement  for  a  road  across  the  north  side  of 
his  property. )  Also  the  trustees  passed  the  first  sidewalk 
ordinance.  They  agreed  to  have  the  sidewalk  graded 
from  the  ZCMI  building  west  for  two  and  one-half 
blocks,  and  to  install  an  eight  foot  plank  sidewalk  down 
the  south  side  of  the  street.  Soon  the  community  could 
boast  about  having  the  finest  sidewalk  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.  Fortunately,  the  sidewalk  had  not 
been  started  when  the  cyclone  hit  on  May  23,  or  the 
sidewalk  would  likely  have  been  destroyed.  The  storm 
passed  "obliquely  through  town  from  southwest  to 
northeast/ '  What  was  not  tied  down  was  picked  up  and 
deposited  elsewhere.  "It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  paper, 
straw,  boards,  fences  and  outhouses  fly  through  the  air," 
observed  Phineus  Tempest.  "At  H.  Lyman's  place  it 
picked  up  a  well  built  outhouse,  raising  it  ten  feet  in  the 
air,  carrying  it  forty  feet  and  dashing  it  to  pieces  on  top  of 
the  woodpile." 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  stormy  weather  which 
hit  Rexburg  early  in  1895,  a  storm  of  indignation  swept 
the  community  when  an  arsonist  tried  to  burn  down  the 
H.  Flamm  &  Company  store.  Two  fires  were  set  during 
the  night  of  July  17:  one  under  a  machine  shed  against 
the  frame  granary;  the  other  in  a  pile  of  straw  next  to  the 
log  granary,  near  the  back  of  the  store.  Fortunately, 
some  rain  had  fallen  during  the  evening  retarding  the 
spread  of  the  flames.  Sam  Exchs,  sleeping  in  a  nearby 
tent,  was  awakened  by  the  glare  of  the  flames,  and 
immediately  shouted  an  alarm.  A  bucket  brigade  was 
quickly  formed  and  extinguished  the  fire  with  minimal 
damage  resulting.  Investigation  indicated  that  the  fires 
had  been  deliberately  set.  The  identity  of  the  arsonist 
was  never  determined. 

The  summer  of  1895  was  made  exciting  by  reports 
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that  some  Indians  were  on  the  warpath.  Many  settlers 
could  remember  the  Indian  wars  of  the  late  1870s.  As 
recently  as  December,  1890,  the  so-called  Battle  of 
Wounded  Knee  Creek  in  Dakota  Territory  had  caused 
concern  that  a  widespread  Indian  uprising  might  occur. 
When  news  was  received  that  four  Indians  had  been 
killed  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  on  July  22,  settlers  in 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  felt  that  the  Indians 
would  naturally  retaliate.  By  their  exaggerated  stories, 
newspapers  of  the  area,  and  surrounding  states,  perpetu- 
ated the  fiction  that  an  Indian  war  was  imminent.  Even 
Idaho's  Governor  McConnell  panicked  before  getting 
adequate  information  and  appealed  to  President  Grover 
Cleveland  for  federal  troops.  Cleveland  refused  to  order 
out  troops,  although  four  companies  of  United  States 
Cavalry  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Russell  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  were  ordered  to  Jackson  Hole  by  their  com- 
manding officer.  To  get  to  Jackson  Hole  most  quickly 
the  troops  and  their  horses  traveled  by  train  to  Market 
Lake,  then,  after  a  brief  stop  in  Rexburg,  rode  to  Moody 
Creek  where  they  camped  before  continuing  on  to  Jack- 
son Hole.  The  two  hundred  soldiers  caused  quite  a  stir 
in  Rexburg.  They  were  members  of  the  "Eighth  Caval- 
ry, Colored/ '  commanded  by  white  officers.  The  town 
turned  out  to  cheer  them  on  when  they  rode  through. 
For  a  substantial  number  of  those  lining  the  street  these 
were  the  first  black  men  they  had  seen.  When  the  troops 
camped  on  Moody  Creek,  they  were  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  curious  people  from  St.  Anthony. 

A  few  days  after  the  cavalry  came  through  Rexburg, 
five  companies  of  infantry  marched  into  town.  They 
stopped  long  enough  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Rexburg 
Canal.  Removing  their  shoes  they  soaked  their  feet  in 
the  cool  water.  The  soldiers  were  entertained  by  a  brass 
band  playing  martial  music.  "Uncle  Sam's  boys  were 
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loud  in  expressing  praise  for  the  band,  and  the  boys  had 
untold  honors  heaped  upon  them,,,  observed  a  reporter 
for  the  Silver  Hammer.  "We  were  glad  to  hear  that  the 
boys  turned  out,  because  it  gave  them  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  to  the  soldiers  a  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley  have  long  been  in  possession  of:  that 
the  Rexburg  band  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  state,  but  in  the  west.  The  soldiers  said  it  put 
new  life  into  them." 

Rexburg  citizens  were  sure  that  a  general  Indian 
uprising  was  imminent  when  word  was  received  that  a 
large  number  of  Indians  from  the  Lemhi  Indian  Reser- 
vation had  passed  a  few  miles  north  of  town  headed  for 
Teton  Basin.  From  four  hundred  to  one  thousand 
Lemhi  Indians  were  reported  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  as  there  were  about  four 
hundred  Indians  total  on  the  Lemhi  Reservation,  and 
the  reservation  was  certainly  not  abandoned.  Probably 
a  small  band  of  Indians  were  on  their  way  to  the  Teton 
Basin  to  hunt,  as  they  had  done  for  years.  Nonetheless, 
rumors  soon  circulated  that  Lemhi  Indians  were  in 
control  of  passes  leading  into  Jackson  Hole  from  the 
west,  while  Fort  Hall  Reservation  Indians  controlled 
entry  into  the  area  from  the  south.  Jim  Lafferty  added 
to  the  apprehension  when  he  arrived  in  town  and  asked 
that  guns  and  ammunition  be  donated  to  those  who 
would  be  defending  Jackson  Hole.  He  secured  about 
eleven  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  as  well  as  caps, 
powder,  and  lead  to  make  more.  Lafferty  scoured  the 
surrounding  communities  for  more  ammunition.  After 
he  left  people  began  worrying  about  their  lack  of  guns 
and  ammunition.  What  would  happen  if  the  Indians 
should  decide  to  attack  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley? 
Consequently,  Fremont  County  Sheriff  Joseph  Warner 
sent  a  letter  to  Governor  McConnell  urgently  request- 
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ing  that  the  state  loan  two  hundred  guns  and  adequate 
ammunition  to  Fremont  County  to  be  used  for  protect- 
ing lives  and  property.  Governor  McConnell  responded 
that  guns  and  ammunition  were  not  available  as  the 
last  legislature  had  not  appropriated  money  to  provide 
for  such  emergencies. 

Rumors  continued  to  circulate:  Indians  reportedly 
had  ambushed  the  black  troops  with  considerable  army 
casualties;  Jackson  Hole  settlers  had  erected  strong 
fortifications  to  combat  the  Indians,  and,  although  far 
outnumbered,  expected  to  fight  to  the  last  man.  One 
journalist,  far  from  the  scene,  announced  that  Indians 
had  commenced  indiscriminate  killing  of  settlers  while 
burning  and  looting  their  property. 

What  actually  happened  was  far  removed  from 
what  the  newspapers  proclaimed.  A  group  of  Shoshoni 
and  Bannock  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  and  Wind  River 
Reservations  were  hunting  elk.  They  believed  their 
right  to  hunt  was  secured  by  treaty,  and  had  received 
permission  from  the  Indian  agents  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tions to  hunt.  Several  Indians  were  arrested  for  violat- 
ing Wyoming  game  laws.  Assessed  a  fine,  which  they 
could  not  pay,  they  were  informed,  therefore,  that  they 
would  serve  a  jail  sentence.  While  they  were  in  the 
custody  of  law  officers,  several  tried  to  make  a  break. 
They  were  fired  upon  and  four  were  killed.  Newspaper 
articles  reporting  the  incident  were  written  based  on 
assumption  and  rumor.  Even  Theodore  Roosevelt  com- 
mented on  the  situation,  laying  the  blame  on  the  Indi- 
ans, who,  he  felt,  could  not  be  allowed  to  indiscrim- 
inately kill  game  in  violation  of  state  law,  irregardless 
of  alleged  treaty  rights. 

After  all  the  preparation  for  defense  by  those  outside 
of  Jackson  Hole,  and  arrival  of  troops  to  battle  the 
'Vengeance-seeking  Indians,"  nothing  happened.  The 
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Indians  had  quietly  and  quickly  left  Jackson  Hole, 
leaving  none  for  the  troops  to  fight. 

The  most  useful  report  of  the  incident  came  from  an 
interview  given  to  Phineus  Tempest  by  President 
Thomas  E.  Ricks,  who  had  been  in  the  Teton  Basin  and 
Jackson  Hole  to  visit  Bannock  Stake  members  there. 
The  South  Park  Branch  of  the  LDS  Church  was  in 
Jackson  Hole  and  President  Ricks  was  there  before, 
during,  and  after  the  incident.  The  interview  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Deseret  News,  August  10,  1895: 

"Well,  President,"  Tempest  began,  "I  see  you  have 
got  back  all  safe  and  sound,  with  your  scalp  in  its  right 
place?'' 

"Didn't  expect  to  get  back  any  other  way." 
"How  are  the  Indians  up  that  way  (Teton  Basin)  ?' 
"There  are  none  within  a  hundred  miles  of  there." 
"I  suppose  the  people  out  there  are  considerably  ex- 
cited?" 

"No,  sir;  no  excitement  at  all  to  speak  of.  In  fact,  I 
had  to  come  back  to  Rexburg,  and  pick  up  the  news- 
paper to  find  out  that  there  was  an  Indian  scare  up 
there." 

"But,  President,  the  dispatches  that  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  these  last  two  weeks,  represent  that 
the  people  out  there  are  greatly  alarmed  for  their  saf e- 

ty.  t( 

'Yes,  I  know  they  do,  but  then  these  dispatches  are 
not  true;  that  is,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them;  and  the 
people,  with  very,  very,  few  exceptions,  feel  no  alarm 
whatever  for  their  safety.  In  fact  they  know  that  they 
have  no  cause  to  fear." 

"As  far  as  you  were  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs?" 

"The  real  cause  of  the  trouble  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
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ascertain  —  and  I  will  say  that  I  took  great  pains  to  get 
at  the  truth  —  is  this:  There  were  some  Indians  out 
there  hunting  and  killing  game  —  as  is  their  yearly 
custom  —  they  claiming  that  they  have  the  right  to  do 
so  under  their  treaty  stipulations  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment, while  a  few  of  the  white  settlers  up  there 
claim  that  they  were  killing  in  violation  of  the  state 
law.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  arrested  and  fined;  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  fine,  they  were  held 
as  prisoners.  While  in  custody  of  the  constable  and  his 
deputies  they  made  a  break  for  their  liberty,  when  they 
were  at  once  shot  to  death. 

"This  killing  of  Indians,  made  their  red  brethren 
and  relations  feel  like  wreaking  vengeance,  not  upon 
the  entire  white  settlers,  but  upon  those  who  had  done 
the  killing,  and  I  believe  that  all  that  the  Indians  desire 
is  even-handed  justice.  All  these  wild  rumors  and  re- 
ports that  have  gone  out  about  the  Indians,  pillaging, 
burning,  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  settlers,  of 
their  shooting  and  indiscriminate  killing  of  the  white 
people,  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  reports  are  not 
true.  And  what  is  still  more,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Indians  intend  to  commit  any  depredations  from  the 
fact  that  they  could  easily  have  killed  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  out  there  long  ago.  The  fact  that  they 
have  not  done  so  is  evidence  sufficient  for  me  that  they 
don't  intend  to.  If  the  troops  who  are  now  on  their  way 
out  there  will  act  humane  and  wise  —  I  believe  they 
will  —  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  Indians  to  return  to  their  reserva- 
tions." 

"You  are  aware,  President, "  concluded  Tempest, 
"that  I  desire  these  facts  for  publication ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  about  time 
something  was  done  to  contradict  the  false  reports  that 
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have  gone  out  and  allay  the  excitement  that  has  been 
worked  up  thereby.  You  may  say  still  further,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  game  killed  by  the  white  people  — 
tourists  that  go  through  there,  and  some  of  the  settlers 
out  there  —  than  there  is  by  Indians." 

The  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Hall  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  explaining  that  every- 
thing was  quiet  in  Jackson  Hole  and  requested  that  the 
killing  of  peaceful  Indians  be  investigated  and  the 
guilty  parties  prosecuted.  His  request  was  ignored. 

By  the  end  of  1895,  Rexburg  citizens  had  largely 
forgotten  the  Indian  scare.  International  events  were 
becoming  more  and  more  important  as  a  topic  of  con- 
versation. Attention  was  focused  on  Cuba  where  a  re- 
volt was  under  way  against  the  Spanish  who  claimed 
the  Island.  American  sympathies  lay  with  the  Cubans. 
Even  in  Rexburg  the  question  of  intervention  was  dis- 
cussed and  would  continue  for  several  months. 

Meanwhile  the  village  board  of  trustees  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  merchants  to  purchase  licenses  to 
operate.  Each  merchant,  except  saloon  operators,  was 
to  pay  one  or  two  dollars  a  quarter  depending  on  the  ex- 
tent of  their  inventory.  Saloons  were  to  be  licensed  at 
thirty-five  dollars  per  quarter.  Peddlers  would  pay  fifty 
cents  a  day  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  Rexburg.  How- 
ever, if  a  person  peddled  produce  grown  in  the  county, 
no  fee  was  attached.  Beef  could  not  be  peddled  in 
amounts  less  than  a  quarter,  and  a  fee  was  collected. 
Gambling  was  strictly  forbidden  along  with  gaming  ta- 
bles, although  the  ordinance  allowed  billiard  tables,  as 
long  as  gambling  was  not  involved.  Fifteen  dollars  per 
quarter  was  collected  from  those  with  billiard  tables  in 
their  establishment.  Bowling  alleys  were  assessed  five 
dollars  per  quarter. 

Late  in  1895,  an  ordinance  was  passed  closing  sa- 
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loons  on  Sundays.  Early  in  1896,  the  Fremont  County 
Commission  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  seventy-five 
dollars  a  quarter  from  saloon  operators  in  the  county. 
The  two  saloon  owners  in  Rexburg  refused  to  pay  the 
county  fee.  Consequently,  on  Monday,  March  23,  Fre- 
mont County  Sheriff  Joseph  Warner  showed  up  in  town 
and  demanded  the  license  fee  be  paid,  or  close.  The  sa- 
loons in  Rexburg  did  not  generate  enough  income  to 
pay  both  village  and  county  license  fees,  and  still  make  a 
profit,  so  despite  a  cry  of  indignation  from  those  who 
supported  the  saloons,  they  promptly  closed. 

Early  in  1896,  the  village  trustees  passed  ordinances 
intended  to  stop  the  driving  of  livestock  down  Main 
Street.  The  town  marshal  was  to  arrest  anybody  who 
rode  their  horse  or  drove  livestock  on  the  sidewalks,  or 
who  released  their  milk  cows  to  graze  down  the  street. 
The  ordinance  had  an  effect  on  two  young  men,  Joe 
Young  and  Charles  Zollinger,  who  had  herded  the 
townspeople's  cows.  Zollinger,  in  his  autobiography, 
explained  that  he  and  Young  herded  from  one  hundred 
fifty  to  two  hundred  head  from  the  town  to  the  hills 
east  of  town.  "We'd  start  at  seven  in  the  morning  pick- 
ing them  up,"  wrote  Zollinger.  "We'd  bring  them  back 
into  town  at  six  o'clock  at  night.  We'd  gather  them  up 
all  along  Main  Street  and  at  the  east  end,  where  the 
hospital  is  now,  we'd  turn  right  and  go  up  on  the  hill. 
There  were  no  buildings  or  fences,  nothing  at  all  above 
the  canal.  We  used  to  let  the  cows  stay  on  the  canal  a 
little  while  and  drink  before  we'd  take  them  out  onto 
the  hill.  They  wouldn't  get  any  more  water  until  we 
brought  them  in  at  night."  After  the  ordinance  was 
passed  forbidding  the  use  of  Main  Street,  Young  quit 
herding.  Zollinger  contracted  to  herd  cows  for  those 
living  on  the  north  side  of  town  while  Dan  Hopkins 
contracted  for  the  south  side  herd.  They  still  took  the 
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cows  to  the  hills  east  of  town  but  had  to  take  a  different 
route  than  down  Main  Street.  That  arrangement  last- 
ed a  couple  of  years,  but,  according  to  Zollinger,  "the 
people  started  to  get  work  in  town  and  as  they  did  they 
seemed  to  sell  their  cows  and  start  buying  their  milk. 
The  demand  for  cow  herding  pretty  well  diminished. 
During  the  time  that  I  was  herding,  I  had  anywhere 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  twenty  cows." 

The  alleged  atrocities  committed  by  Spain  against 
the  Cuban  people  were  sure  to  be  part  of  almost  any 
conversation  heard  in  Rexburg  during  1897  and  into 
1898.  The  local  people  reflected  the  growing  national 
sentiment,  that  the  Spanish  should  withdraw  from 
Cuba,  and  if  they  did  not  then  America  should  inter- 
vene. Several  young  men  from  Rexburg  were  interested 
in  volunteering  for  service  if  necessary. 

One  event  interrupted  the  debate  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.  A  large  number  of  Rexburg  citizens  trav- 
eled to  Salt  Lake  City  to  participate  in  the  festivities 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mormon  pioneers  into  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. The  five-day  celebration  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
July  20,  1897,  with  a  parade  ending  at  the  recently 
finished  pioneer  monument.  The  monument  included  a 
bronze  statue  of  Brigham  Young.  Church  President 
Wilf ord  Woodruff  dedicated  the  monument  in  memory 
of  the  sacrifice  of  those  hardy  pioneers  of  fifty  years 
ago,  many  of  whom  were  still  alive.  A  grand  reception 
in  the  tabernacle  honored  them.  Another  parade  with 
floats  representing  fifty  years  of  Utah  progress  was 
watched  on  Wednesday.  Two  more  parades  were  held 
on  Thursday  with  the  Sunday  School  children  march- 
ing through  the  city  in  the  early  afternoon  and,  in  the 
evening,  a  spectacular  parade  featuring  people  carrying 
candles  and  torches.  The  electric  lights  were  all  turned 
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on  on  Main  Street  illuminating  the  parade  route.  The 
parade  on  Friday  featured  each  Utah  county  illustrat- 
ing fifty  years  of  progress.  The  culmination  of  the  fes- 
tivities was  on  Saturday,  July  24,  when  all  the  entries  of 
the  previous  day's  parade  were  assembled  into  one  mas- 
sive parade,  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  the  western 
states.  The  surviving  pioneers  were  given  a  place  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  the  parade.  United  States  troops 
and  the  volunteers  of  the  Utah  National  Guard  pa- 
raded the  colors.  The  day  ended  with  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks  on  Capitol  Hill.  On  Sunday  the  tabernacle 
was  packed,  with  the  somber  congregation  listening  as 
deceased  pioneers  were  eulogized.  Most  in  the  con- 
gregation, including  those  from  Rexburg,  could  em- 
pathize with  hardships  and  sacrifices  of  those  early  pi- 
oneers. They  were  also  pioneers  in  their  own  right. 

On  February  16,  1898,  the  American  battleship, 
Maine,  exploded  in  the  harbor  at  Havana,  Cuba,  kill- 
ing 260  officers  and  crew.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
was  probably  from  an  internal  accident,  but  Ameri- 
cans, aided  by  the  "Yellow  Press,"  immediately  sus- 
pected the  Spanish  and  excoriated  them,  calling  for 
action  by  the  federal  authorities.  Those  living  in  Rex- 
burg were  just  as  intensely  against  the  Spanish  as  Amer- 
icans any  place  else.  The  Fremont  County  Journal, 
edited  by  Thomas  E.  Bassett  in  Rexburg  and  the  Fre- 
mont Republican  of  St.  Anthony,  carried  all  available 
news  on  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  and  subsequent 
events,  which  included  demands  on  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  call  for  armed  intervention  in  Cuba  was 
strident,  and,  on  April  1 1 ,  President  William  McKinley 
asked  Congress  for  authorization  to  use  force,  if  neces- 
sary, to  ameliorate  the  situation  between  Spain  and 
Cuba.  Over  a  week  later,  after  lengthy  debate,  Con- 
gress directed  President  McKinley  to  use  force  to  re- 
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move  Spanish  authority  from  Cuba.  Spain  responded  by 
declaring  war  on  the  United  States  on  April  24,  where- 
upon Congress  declared  that  a  state  of  war  had  existed 
since  April  21,  when  McKinley  had  ordered  Cuba 
blockaded.  McKinley  called  for  125,000  volunteers. 
Idaho's  quota  was  eight  hundred.  The  First  Idaho 
Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers,  prepared  for  war 
against  the  Spanish.  The  Idaho  volunteers  expected  to 
join  the  fray  in  Cuba.  Several  tried  to  join  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  but  were  too  late.  Actually, 
very  few  Idaho  soldiers  even  got  to  Tampa,  Florida,  let 
alone  Cuba.  The  war  was  over  in  Cuba  before  they  got 
a  chance  to  participate.  However,  the  First  Idaho  In- 
fantry was  assigned  to  fight  in  the  Philippines.  Spain 
had  ceded  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  so  the 
Philippine  natives  started  fighting  the  Americans. 

But  where  were  the  Philippines?  Most  of  the  people 
living  in  Rexburg  had  never  heard  of  the  Philippines 
until  word  was  received  that  Commodore  George 
Dewey  had  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  in  1898,  and  blown 
the  antiquated  Spanish  fleet  out  of  the  water. 

Norval  Bigler,  Ernest  Biere,  Edward  C.  Larsen, 
Edmond  R.  Paul,  Robert  A.  Tempest,  William 
Dwight,  Joseph  G.  Winter,  Olof  Carlson,  Julius  Hal- 
verson  and  Bradley  Collins  comprised  the  Rexburg 
volunteers.  The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  rejected 
Halverson  and  Collins,  but  found  the  others  healthy 
and  ready  for  action.  The  Rexburg  volunteers  were 
assigned  to  Company  E,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain George  E.  Steunenberg. 

The  Rexburg  volunteers  joined  other  volunteers 
from  southeast  Idaho  in  Pocatello  on  May  7.  After  a 
farewell  at  the  Opera  House  which  included  songs, 
patriotic  speeches,  food,  toasts,  and  gifts,  the  volun- 
teers boarded  a  train  for  Boise,  the  designated  staging 
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area.  The  volunteers  were  disappointed  to  find  that 
enough  guns  and  uniforms  were  not  available  to  equip 
the  First  Idaho  Infantry,  but  the  soldiers  were  assured 
by  the  regimental  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  W.  Jones  of  Blackfoot,  that  the  gear  would  be 
issued  in  San  Francisco.  Amid  cheers  of  encouragement 
from  spectators,  the  Idaho  Volunteers  left  Boise  on 
May  19.  Crowds  gathered  to  cheer  on  the  soldiers 
everywhere  the  train  stopped  along  the  route  to  San 
Francisco.  Brass  bands  and  orators  giving  patriotic 
speeches  helped  enliven  extended  layovers  along  the 
route.  The  volunteers  received  fruit  and  flowers  from 
the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  upon  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  May  22. 

The  volunteers  left  San  Francisco  on  June  26, 
aboard  the  steamship  Morgan  City.  After  experiencing 
the  usual  seasickness  for  several  days,  the  soldiers  were 
fit  enough  to  enjoy  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
which  consisted  of  firing  several  salutes,  speeches, 
songs,  and  contests.  On  July  6,  the  ship  dropped  anchor 
in  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  The  next  day  the  Idaho 
Volunteers  attendee!  a  reception  as  guests  of  Governor 
Stanford  P.  Dole.  On  July  9,  the  ship  left  for  the 
Philippines.  The  soldiers  arrived  in  Cavite  Harbor  on 
July  31,  but  did  not  get  to  leave  the  ship  until  August  6. 
They  landed  at  Paranaque,  then  marched  several  miles 
to  Camp  Dewey.  The  Idaho  Volunteers  did  not  see 
action  right  away  and  were  irritated  with  the  delay. 
Most  of  the  time  was  spent  slogging  through  deep  mud 
caused  by  the  incessant  rain.  When  word  was  passed 
that  the  Idaho  Volunteers  would  march  on  Manila  they 
could  hardly  control  their  enthusiasm.  But  again  they 
were  shunted  to  other  patrols.  The  Rexburg  volunteers 
of  Company  E  ended  up  on  guard  duty  with  no  one  to 
guard.  They  were  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair. 
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A  change  in  commanders  took  place  the  end  of 
December  when  Lt.-Col.  Jones  resigned  due  to  ill 
health.  He  was  replaced  by  Major  Daniel  W.  Figgins,  a 
Boise  physician. 

Finally,  early  in  February,  1899,  the  Idaho  Volun- 
teers got  into  combat.  They  fought  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Santa  Ana.  The  Idaho  Volunteers,  vastly 
outnumbered,  charged  the  enemy  position,  earning  the 
respect  of  Commanding  General,  Charles  King.  Gen- 
eral King  shouted  at  Major  Figgins  asking  if  he  could 
control  his  men.  Trying  to  stay  in  front  of  his  men,  the 
major  shouted  that  he  could  not.  According  to  the 
account  in  the  September  10,  1899,  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, General  King  shouted,  "'Then  I  will  give 
them  a  command  they  will  obey.  Go  it,  you  damned 
Idaho  Savages,  go  it/1'  After  the  order  was  given  the 
general  "lowered  his  sword,  settled  back  in  the  saddle, 
and  said:  'There  goes  the  American  soldier,  and  all  hell 
can't  stop  him/'  The  battle  did  not  last  long.  The 
Idaho  "Savages' '  overran  the  enemy  positions,  and  San- 
ta Ana  fell. 

The  fighting  continued.  Company  E  was  assigned 
patrol  duty  north  of  Cuartel  de  Malate.  Then  they 
guarded  the  road  leading  into  Malabon.  The  Rexburg 
soldiers  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  their  tour  on  guard 
duty  with  rain,  mosquitoes  and  dysentery  making  life 
miserable.  Finally,  on  July  14,  the  Idaho  Volunteers 
received  orders  to  return  to  Paco  to  prepare  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  On  July  29,  the  soldiers  boarded  the 
transport  ship  Grant,  and  headed  home. 

The  Rexburg  soldiers  all  shared  similar  experiences 
except  for  Robert  Tempest.  On  June  4, 1898,  the  Idaho 
Regimental  Band  was  organized  at  the  camp  in  San 
Francisco.  Tempest,  a  musician,  was  recruited  into  the 
band.  The  band's  only  duty  was  a  twice  daily  concert 
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on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  Morgan  City  on  the 
crossing  to  Manila  Bay.  All  during  the  campaign  in  the 
Philippines,  band  members  guarded  the  company  quar- 
ters at  Castle  Marcelena.  Occasionally  they  were  fired 
upon  by  a  sniper,  but  altogether  they  were  terribly 
bored  by  their  situation.  On  the  return  trip  the  band 
played  again  to  entertain  the  soldiers. 

The  Idaho  Volunteers  stopped  off  in  Nagasaki  and 
Yokohama  and  were  delighted  at  the  change  from  the 
Philippines.  On  August  14,  they  left  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  during  the  night,  August  29.  Transported  to 
the  dock  on  the  30th,  they  were  greeted  by  a  large 
crowd  who  had  heard  about  the  Idaho  "Savages"  and 
the  battle  of  Santa  Ana.  The  soldiers  were  taken  to  the 
Presidio  to  stay  about  one  month  to  rest  and  recuperate. 
On  the  same  day  they  were  mustered  out  of  the  service 
at  the  Presidio,  September  25,  they  boarded  a  special 
train,  and  headed  for  Boise,  arriving  on  September  28. 
For  the  next  several  days  they  were  entertained  as 
guests  at  the  Idaho  State  Fair.  The  Rexburg  volunteers 
returned  to  their  homes  and  to  a  large  patriotic  recep- 
tion. They  were  congratulated  on  being  part  of  a  fa- 
mous regiment.  The  community  was  pleased  to  have 
been  represented  so  well  in  the  Philippines.  The  sol- 
diers exchanged  their  uniforms  for  civilian  clothes  and 
once  again  entered  into  community  life. 

While  several  Rexburg  men  were  away  with  the 
Idaho  Volunteers  other  events  of  a  military  nature 
occurred  in  Rexburg.  On  June  4,  1899,  three  men  were 
commissioned  officers  in  the  newly-formed  Company 
C,  Idaho  National  Guard.  They  were  Miles  R.  Ca- 
hoon,  Captain,  George  Ricks,  First  Lieutenant  and 
Henry  Wolfgang,  Second  Lieutenant.  The  men  were 
to  muster  forty-eight  men  from  Rexburg  and  vicinity  to 
man  Company  C,  and  were  able  to  do  so  quite  easily. 
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Communicating  with  your  neighbor  in  Rexburg 
and  the  surrounding  communities  about  the  course  of 
the  war  in  the  Philippines,  religion,  politics,  or  what- 
ever during  the  spring  of  1898,  was  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  telephone  service.  The  Snake  River  Tele- 
phone Company  was  formed  that  year  and  capitalized 
at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  directors  were  L.  C.  Rice, 
John  T.  Smellie,  Samuel  S.  Carruthers,  Thomas  R. 
Hamer,  and  F.  L.  Bybee.  The  company  built  a  line 
from  Market  Lake  through  Rexburg  to  St.  Anthony.  In 
1899,  the  company  was  sold  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  service  was  expanded 
into  several  communities.  Having  a  telephone  in  1899 
allowed  a  person  to  visit  with  a  friend  some  distance 
away  about  the  most  exciting  event  in  the  history  of 
Rexburg  up  to  that  time:  the  railroad  was  coming  to 
town. 

Talk  about  a  branch  line  off  the  Utah  &  Northern 
Railroad  to  Rexburg  was  frequently  heard  from  the 
time  Rexburg  was  first  settled.  But  sixteen  years  would 
pass  before  railroad  tracks  were  laid  through  Rexburg 
as  a  branch  off  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  extend- 
ing from  Idaho  Falls  to  St.  Anthony. 

The  single  most  influential  man  in  securing  a  rail- 
road through  Rexburg  was  William  F.  Rigby.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  had  talked  to  railroad  authorities  about 
the  economic  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
railroad  if  a  line  was  run  to  Rexburg.  His  election  to  the 
Idaho  Legislature  in  1896,  and  appointment  to  the 
Railroad  Committee,  placed  him  a  position  of  great 
influence.  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company  presi- 
dent S.  W.  Eccles,  and  other  railroad  officials  showed 
up  in  Boise  to  lobby  in  behalf  of  railroad  legislation. 
Rigby  knew  Eccles  and  convinced  him  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  Idaho  Falls  to 
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Yellowstone  Park  would  be  a  paying  proposition.  Ec- 
cles  considered  the  suggestion,  and  conducted  studies  of 
the  proposed  route.  In  March,  1899,  Rigby  announced 
that  Eccles  had  agreed  to  build  the  branch  line. 

To  build  the  railroad  the  St.  Anthony  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  on  May  11,  1899.  The 
company  issued  capital  stock  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000.  A  previously  surveyed  route  was  adopted 
running  thirty-nine  miles  from  Idaho  Falls  to  St.  An- 
thony. Grading  the  road  bed  began  in  July,  proceeding 
north  from  Idaho  Falls. 

Before  the  company  was  incorporated  to  build  the 
railroad,  right-of-way  had  to  be  secured  through  Rex- 
burg  and  the  surrounding  country.  An  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee was  formed  and  first  met  on  May  10,  in  the  Rexburg 
tithing  office.  Members  of  the  committee  were:  David 
Sanders,  representing  the  Rexburg  First  Ward;  Timo- 
thy J.  Winter,  Rexburg  Second  Ward;  Heber  C.  Robin- 
son, Lyman;  Richard  Smith,  Burton;  Parley  P.  Parker, 
Island;  C.  R.  J.  Harris,  Salem;  and  Hyrum  J.  Clark, 
Teton.  John  T.  Smellie  was  also  present,  representing 
William  F.  Rigby.  Smellie  was  elected  chairman,  pro 
tern,  and  Harris  was  chosen  to  record  the  proceedings. 
Smellie  suggested  three  committees  be  appointed  — 
soliciting,  appraisal,  and  contracting.  All  of  those  pres- 
ent would  constitute  the  soliciting  committee.  The 
appraisal  committee  was  composed  of  Harris,  Sanders, 
Winter,  Parker  and  Smith.  Sanders,  Harris,  Robinson, 
Winter  and  Clark  would  be  the  contracting  commit- 
tee. 

On  May  25,  the  committee  assembled  at  the  tithing 
office  with  the  Fremont  Stake  presidency,  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  William  F.  Rigby  and  Thomas  E.  Bassett  in 
attendance,  to  receive  reports  and  elect  a  permanent 
chairman.  (Bannock  Stake  had  become  Fremont  Stake 
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in  August,  1898.  Bassett  had  replaced  Francis  G.  Gun- 
nell  as  the  second  counselor  on  June  10,  1895,  as  Gun- 
nell  had  moved  from  the  area.)  The  committee  was 
officially  named  "The  Peoples  Railroad  Committee, " 
and  President  Ricks  was  elected  chairman.  Rigby,  Bas- 
sett and  Robert  Archibald  became  permanent  commit- 
tee members.  The  soliciting  committee  reported  that 
one  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-six  dollars  had  been 
pledged  to  secure  right-of-way  for  the  railroad.  Some 
donated  land  on  the  right-of-way  for  a  token  silver 
dollar.  Sanders  and  Winter  had  not  received  any  sub- 
scription from  Rexburg  residents.  As  they  could  not 
decide  how  to  divide  the  town  between  them,  they  had 
not  contacted  anyone.  All  the  soliciting  committee 
members  except  Hyrum  Clark,  reported  enthusiasm 
for  the  railroad.  He  said  he  had  not  been  too  successful 
in  Teton  because  people  were  not  convinced  the  rail- 
road would  really  be  constructed,  having  heard  pre- 
vious stories  of  railroad  construction  that  had  not 
materialized. 

Collecting  money  to  buy  right-of-way  proved  to  be  a 
problem  in  some  areas.  Lyman  and  Burton  residents 
would  not  subscribe  unless  assurances  were  received 
that  a  switch  would  be  placed  on  the  main  line  near  the 
Texas  Slough  so  rails  could  be  run  to  each  community. 
Salem  and  Teton  people  did  not  want  to  subscribe 
unless  a  depot  could  be  built  on  the  line  midway  be- 
tween the  two  communities.  Many  in  Rexburg  would 
not  subscribe  unless  assurances  were  made  that  a  depot 
would  be  built  in  the  town.  But  road  construction  was 
underway  from  Idaho  Falls.  The  Peoples  Railroad 
Committee  had  pledged  that  right-of-way  would  be 
secured  from  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  south  fork 
of  the  Snake  River  to  the  north  fork  of  the  Teton  River. 
To  help  collect  more  money  more  members  were  added 
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to  the  soliciting  committee,  including  David  Osborn 
and  John  Donaldson.  With  renewed  vigor,  the  solicit- 
ing committee  received  more  pledges  of  monetary  sup- 
port. The  next  problem  was  to  collect  the  money. 
Right-of-way  was  secured,  but  payment  was  often  de- 
layed to  those  who  agreed  to  deed  the  land  to  the 
railroad  because  enough  of  the  subscribed  funds  had 
not  been  paid. 

Nevertheless,  the  railroad  was  built  rapidly  through 
the  area.  Many  worked  on  the  grade  and  laid  the  rails. 
On  November  22,  1899,  the  rails  reached  the  point  in 
Rexburg  which  had  been  designated  for  a  depot.  Al- 
though no  public  demonstration  was  held,  everyone 
was  well  aware  that  the  railroad  had  come  to  town  and 
the  significance  that  that  event  portended  for  them.  A 
reporter  for  the  Fremont  County  Journal  summed  up 
the  general  attitude:  "The  day  will  stand  out  as  the 
most  important  one  in  our  history.  It  marks  the  close  of 
one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  one.,, 

The  Peoples  Railroad  Committee  still  had  a  job  to 
do  —  collect  promised  money  to  pay  for  right-of-way 
and  damage  to  crops.  President  Ricks  appointed  an 
executive  committee  to  continue  the  work  of  collec- 
tion. The  committee  was  composed  of  David  Osborn, 
David  Sanders,  G.  W.  Woodvine,  T.  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  and 
T.  J.  Winter.  The  executive  committee  worked  for 
several  months  before  all  debts  were  cleared  up  and 
The  Peoples  Railroad  Committee  could  be  disbanded. 
But  the  Rexburg  villagers  could  start  a  new  century 
tied  to  Idaho  Falls,  Salt  Lake  City,  Chicago,  Sacramen- 
to, or  hundreds  of  other  places.  New  vistas  had  been 
opened  and  the  prospect  was  thrilling. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Anti-Mormon  Crusade 
in  Rexburg 


WHILE  the  Rexburg  settlers  were  trying  to  build  a 
community  and  occasionally  chasing  rustlers,  many  in 
the  community  were  considered  fugitives  from  the  law 
themselves.  They  were  men  who  had  more  than  one 
wife  at  the  same  time,  and  were  violating  national  and 
territorial  legislation  prohibiting  polygamy.  Federal 
marshals,  led  by  Frederick  Thomas  Dubois,  were  deter- 
mined to  arrest  each  polygamist  and  see  that  they  were 
prosecuted  for  unlawful  cohabitation,  commonly  abbre- 
viated as  "u.  c." 

Persecution  because  of  religious  belief  was  certainly 
a  familiar  aspect  of  life  to  many  early  Rexburg  settlers. 
Many  had  been  forced  from  comfortable  surroundings 
in  Illinois  and  other  states  and  joined  the  westward 
migration.  Persecution  and  prosecution  for  polygamy 
was  simply  another  test  of  faith,  even  for  the  vast 
majority  who  had  never  been  involved  in  polygamous 
marriages. 

As  early  as  1862,  the  National  Congress  had  enacted 
the  Morrell  Anti-Bigamy  Act  to  prosecute  Mormons 
practicing  polygamy.  A  man  could  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  upon  conviction.  However,  the 
law  was  almost  impossible  to  enforce  as  Mormons 
called  to  testify  against  an  alleged  polygamist  often 
perjured  themselves  rather  than  see  a  coreligionist  con- 
victed, and,  by  law,  a  wife  could  not  be  compelled  to 
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testify  against  her  husband.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  convic- 
tions, Congress  passed  the  Poland  Act  in  1874,  which 
provided  that  juries  could  include  non-Mormons  in  poly- 
gamy cases.  This  seemed  to  deny  the  basic  concept  of  a 
trial  by  a  jury  of  your  peers.  A  few  convictions  were 
obtained,  among  the  first  being  Thomas  E.  Ricks  in 
1874.  But  convictions  were  still  too  difficult  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  more  rabid  anti-Mormon. 

By  1880,  Idaho  Territory  was  ready  for  more  strin- 
gent anti-Mormon  measures  and  in  that  year  the  cata- 
lyst for  those  measures  came  to  the  territory:  Fred  T. 
Dubois.  Dubois  arrived  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  with  the 
kind  of  political  connections  he  needed  to  acquire  a 
political  appointment.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
Marshal  by  President  Chester  Alan  Arthur  in  1882. 
Initially  Dubois  was  on  good  terms  with  his  Mormon 
neighbors.  But  he  wanted  to  be  more  than  a  United 
States  Marshal.  He  had  his  sights  set  on  an  appointment 
to  represent  Idaho  in  the  National  Congress,  and,  as  a 
Republican,  he  could  not  get  there  unless  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  be  reduced  in  effectiveness.  Many  of 
the  Mormons  of  southern  Idaho  were  Democrats  and 
tended  to  vote  as  a  block.  Dubois  needed  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  Mormon  vote  to  assure  his  own  political 
ambitions.  On  March  23,  1882,  the  Edmunds  Act  be- 
came law  giving  Dubois  the  legal  means  to  accomplish 
his  political  ends.  By  the  Edmunds  Act,  cohabitation 
with  more  than  one  wife  was  declared  illegal,  and  those 
convicted  were  disfranchised  as  well  as  fined  and/or 
jailed.  Apparently  cohabiting  with  several  women  to 
whom  a  man  was  not  married  was  not  considered  ille- 
gal. This  peculiarity  was  used  in  court  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  law.  The  argument  was  patently  ig- 
nored. Under  the  Edmunds  Act  totally  non-Mormon 
juries  could  be  used  in  polygamy  cases,  and  convictions 
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could  be  obtained  on  the  flimsiest  evidence.  Still  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  "polygs"  or  "cohabs,"  as  Du- 
bois called  them,  was  not  occurring  at  a  pace  to  please 
the  marshal.  This  changed  when  the  open  venire  system 
became  operable,  allowing  the  marshal  to  virtually 
choose  the  juries  in  polygamy  cases  by  choosing  the 
veniremen.  Dubois  often  bragged  about  the  apparent 
fact  that  a  Mormon  indicted  under  the  Edmunds  Act 
when  he  chose  the  jury  was  a  Mormon  convicted.  He 
even  boasted  that  he  could  pick  "a  jury  that  would 
convict  Jesus  Christ/ ' 

"The  Edmunds  Act,  and  open  venire,  allowed  Dubois 
to  vigorously  prosecute,  and  see  convicted,  the  Mormon 
polygamists  he  could  catch.  But  only  convicted  poly- 
gamists  lost  the  franchise.  That  meant  Mormon  Demo- 
crats could  still  exert  their  influence  in  territorial 
politics.  The  situation  rapidly  changed  in  the  1884  elec- 
tions when,  often  by  outright  fraud,  anti-Mormon  can- 
didates were  elected  in  heavily  Mormon  populated 
areas.  One  commentator  expressed  the  Mormon  opin- 
ion that  "criminal  fraud,  if  indulged  in  by  any  other 
people  than  the  rabble  of  this  territory,  would  have  sunk 
them  lower  than  the  depths  of  hell.  The  courts  of  this 
territory  have  combined  with  that  degraded  set  to  oust 
honesty  and  justice  from  their  proper  places.  Might  has 
once  more  overpowered  right." 

Despite  protests,  the  Mormons  lost  out  and  the  anti- 
Mormons  were  seated  in  the  territorial  legislature. 
Among  the  anti-Mormons  seated  was  Harvey  Walker 
"Kentucky"  Smith,  a  former  Democrat,  a  somewhat 
obscure  lawyer,  and,  most  importantly,  a  confidant  of 
Dubois.  Smith,  appointed  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Judicial  Committee,  presided  at  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  entire  Mormon  voting  population,  not  just  con- 
victed polygamists.  Any  person  who  belonged  to  an 
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organization  that  endorsed  bigamy  or  polygamy  "or 
plural  or  celestial  marriage, "  whether  or  not  they  prac- 
ticed the  principle  was  disfranchised  and  other  civil 
rights  were  denied  by  law. 

Enforcement  of  the  territorial  law  was  strengthened 
by  the  so-called  "Test  Oath  Act"  of  February  3,  1885. 
Before  a  person  could  vote,  at  least  in  areas  of  known 
Mormon  population,  he  had,  in  effect,  to  swear  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church.  The  Test  Oath  Act 
effectively  took  a  large  proportion  of  the  territory's 
population  out  of  the  debate  which  soon  commenced  to 
secure  statehood,  including  the  exclusion  of  Mormons 
from  voting  on  the  discriminatory  state  constitution. 
The  only  recourse  the  Mormons  had  was  through  the 
courts  and  the  courts  constantly  interpreted  the  law 
against  them. 

To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  court  challenges,  a 
committee  of  southeastern  Idaho  LDS  Church  leaders 
was  formed  to  seek  contributions  from  each  stake.  The 
committee  decided  two-thousand  dollars  was  needed. 
Each  stake  was  to  pay  a  portion  of  that  amount  based 
upon  the  number  of  members  over  eight  years  of  age. 
President  Ricks  was  notified  on  March  11,  by  George  C. 
Parkinson,  committee  secretary,  that  the  Bannock  Stake 
was  assessed  two  hundred  thirty-three  dollars,  which 
was  paid.  On  March  16,  President  Ricks  was  notified  by 
Parkinson  that  Dubois,  and  others,  having  heard  about 
the  committee,  had  been  in  Oxford,  Idaho,  and  identi- 
fied several  officials  of  the  various  stakes  whom  he 
wanted  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  polygamy.  President 
Ricks  was  one  he  wanted.  "These  hounds  will  lose  no 
time  in  this  matter,"  wrote  Parkinson,  "and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  watch  as  well  as  pray.  Others  in  your 
Stake  could  be  notified  and  all  be  wise.  The  Devil  is 
loose  and  will  do  all  he  can." 
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During  March  of  1887,  another  blow  was  struck  at 
the  Mormons  by  passage,  without  President  Grover 
Cleveland's  signature,  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Act. 
The  act  decreed,  among  other  things,  that  secular  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  church  was  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
receiver.  This  affected  the  Rexburg  public  school. 
' 'Gentiles/ '  as  non-Mormons  were  often  called,  now 
took  control  of  the  school.  But,  by  Idaho  territorial  law, 
the  local  citizens  had  to  support  the  school  by  tax  money, 
and  children  were  to  be  enrolled  in  school  until  a  certain 
age.  So  an  enterprising  Rexburg  anti-Mormon  estab- 
lished a  so-called  public  school  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
home,  charged  the  local  school  district,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  trustee,  fifteen  dollars  a  month  rent,  and  hired 
his  wife  at  sixty  dollars  per  month  to  be  the  teacher.  The 
only  children  attending  the  school  were  his  own,  as  the 
Mormon  parents  refused  to  send  their  children,  al- 
though their  support  was  compelled  through  their  tax 
money.  The  Mormons  responded  by  establishing  a  pri- 
vate, church-supported  stake  academy,  which  opened  in 
Rexburg  in  the  fall  of  1888.  Supporting  a  public  school 
with  tax  monies  and  a  private  school  at  the  same  time 
created  a  burden  on  the  resources  of  many  of  the  local 
Saints,  but  most  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  see 
that  their  children  were  taught  in  a  more  orthodox 
environment  than  was  possible  in  the  public  school. 

Between  1884  and  1890,  most  of  the  Rexburg  poly- 
gamists  went  into  hiding  to  avoid  the  United  States 
Marshal  and  deputies.  Some  went  into  exile  in  a  neigh- 
boring territory  or  state,  and  others  were  called  on 
church  missions  outside  the  country. 

People  coming  to  Rexburg  who  had  no  family  ties 
were  carefully  scrutinized  before  being  accepted.  One  of 
the  ploys  used  by  Dubois  was  to  send  l  spotters' '  to  Rex- 
burg under  the  guise  of  locating  there.  But  the  spotters 
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were  to  locate  the  homes  of  the  polygamists  and  alert 
Dubois.  When  John  X.  Smellie  arrived  in  Rexburg  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spotter. 
Smellie  met  Bishop  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  and  gave  him 
a  letter  from  President  John  Taylor  explaining  that 
Smellie  had  been  called  by  the  First  Presidency  to  locate 
in  Rexburg  and  use  his  surveying  skills  to  aid  the  settle- 
ment. Bishop  Ricks  v/as  still  not  completely  convinced 
that  Smellie  was  not  in  the  employ  of  Dubois.  The 
bishop  invited  Smellie  to  dinner  with  the  intention  of 
further  inquiry.  President  Ricks  had  been  alerted  that  a 
stranger  was  in  town  claiming  he  was  sent  by  church 
authorities,  and  that  he  was  at  the  home  of  Bishop 
Ricks.  Later  in  the  afternoon  President  Ricks  went  to 
his  son's  home  and  met  Smellie.  After  questioning,  he 
accepted  Smellie's  story  and  his  credentials.  Smellie  was 
singularly  impressed  by  President  Ricks.  He  wrote  in  his 
autobiography  that  President  Ricks  "was  a  man  of 
strong  personality,  outspoken,  and  of  few  words,  but 
every  one  was  meant.  A  man  who  followed  his  file 
leader  and  in  turn  expected  others  to  follow  him  as  he 
followed  them.  He  kindly  invited  me  to  his  home  (Aunt 
Tamar's)  where  I  secured  board  and  lodging."  He 
noted  that,  during  the  next  several  years  his  life  was  to 
be  "muchly  influenced"  by  President  Ricks. 

On  May  5,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Rexburg 
meetinghouse  with  most  of  the  wards  of  the  stake  repre- 
sented. The  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
about  the  activities  of  the  defense  committee  which  had 
been  organized  in  March,  and  to  endorse  an  official 
protest  against  the  restrictive  test  oath.  Walter  Paul  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting,  with  John  L.  Roberts, 
vice-chairman,  Thomas  E.  Bassett,  secretary,  and  James 
M.  Cook,  assistant  secretary.  Henry  Flamm  was  elected 
chaplain  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.   Paul 
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'spoke  in  an  impressive  manner  regarding  the  hard  treat- 
ment received  by  us  at  the  hands  of  our  enemies/ '  The 
protest,  drafted  by  the  defense  committee,  was  read  and, 
"on  motion  of  John  L.  Roberts  was  most  heartily  ap- 
proved by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  meeting/ '  The 
Rexburg  string  band  played  several  songs,  and  speeches 
were  made  and  songs  sung  until  a  late  hour.  Then  a 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Flamm. 

Smellie  was  rudely  awakened  by  pounding  on  the 
door  at  4:30  Sunday  morning,  May  10,  1885.  Dubois' 
deputies  had  arrived  in  force  in  Rexburg,  and  some  of 
them  were  trying  to  force  an  entrance  into  President 
Ricks'  home.  "I  shouted  at  them  to  retire  or  I  would  fire 
on  them/'  wrote  Smellie,  "though  I  had  no  arms.  They 
kept  back  for  a  time,  and  consulted,  then  they  came  and 
tried  to  force  the  doors  and  windows,  but  I  resisted  them 
and  again  threatened  to  fire  on  them.  This  continued  for 
over  an  hour  until  they  became  uneasy  as  people  would 
soon  be  moving,  so  they  drove  off,"  much  to  SmelhVs 
relief.  "As  soon  as  they  left,"  Smellie  concluded,  "I 
became  weak  as  water  from  the  strain,  though  while 
they  were  there  I  felt  no  fear."  Smellie  described  the 
men  as  "outlaws  and  murderers  of  the  worst  type.  Men 
to  whom  life  was  as  nothing,  yet  they  were  awed,  and 
told  afterwards  that  the  house  had  several  men  resisting 
them."  President  Ricks  was  grateful  for  Smellie's  ac- 
tions, but  when  Dubois  heard  of  Smellie's  obstruction  of 
his  deputies,  he  was  irate  and  ordered  Smellie  arrested. 
Consequently  Smellie  went  into  hiding.  He  contacted 
Apostle  John  Henry  Smith,  and  was  advised  to  return  to 
Salt  Lake  City  for  a  while. 

Although  the  deputy  marshals  had  been  unable  to 
arrest  President  Ricks  during  the  May  10th  raid,  they 
did  manage  to  arrest  John  L.  Roberts  of  Rexburg  and 
William  D.  Pratt  of  Wilford  that  same  morning.  The 
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two  men  were  taken  to  the  Bingham  County  seat  at 
Blackfoot  and  charged  with  u.  c.  They  were  brought  to 
trial  and  pled  guilty.  Justice  John  T.  Morgan  released 
both  men  on  bail,  allowing  them  to  return  to  Rexburg  to 
attend  the  May  16th  and  17th  Bannock  Stake  quarterly 
conference.  They  were  sentenced  on  May  23,  by  Judge 
Morgan,  to  spend  four  months  in  the  territorial  peniten- 
tiary in  Boise,  and  in  addition,  pay  a  three  hundred  dollar 
fine. 

After  the  arrest  of  Roberts  and  Pratt,  Rexburg  resi- 
dents determined  to  be  more  effective  in  spotting  the 
minions  of  Dubois  before  they  reached  town.  Charles 
Flamm  ran  the  ferry  west  of  town,  used  by  almost 
everyone  going  to  Rexburg.  When  anyone  came  along 
of  whom  Flamm  was  suspicious,  he  sent  a  boy  who 
worked  for  him  into  town  with  a  grocery  list.  The  list 
was  actually  a  coded  warning,  which  was  delivered  to 
Henry  Flamm.  Charles  would  detain  the  suspicious 
characters  as  long  as  possible  so  Henry  would  have  time 
to  spread  the  warning.  Willard  Ricks,  a  son  of  President 
Ricks,  kept  horses  saddled  and  ready  to  go  night  and  day 
so  when  a  warning  was  received,  those  who  needed  to 
get  out  of  town  would  have  no  delay.  Later,  when  he 
moved  to  a  farm  near  present-day  Sugar  City,  his  place 
became  a  refuge  for  any  polygamist  on  the  underground. 
Sometimes  mischievous  boys  would  gallop  their  horses 
into  town  shouting  a  warning  about  nonexistent  ap- 
proaching marshals,  just  to  see  the  polygamists  head  for 
the  hills.  They,  undoubtedly,  were  strongly  counseled 
against  such  behavior. 

The  Rexburg  religious  leaders  who  practiced  poly- 
gamy, were,  obviously,  the  main  targets  of  the  marshals. 
President  Ricks  was  not  available,  as  he  had  gone  to 
England  on  a  mission  after  the  close  call  of  May  10.  But 
William  F.  Rigby  was  still  around,  as  was  Henry 
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Flamm.  Flamm  was  technically  not  a  polygamist  after 
his  first  wife  died  in  1883,  leaving  him  married  to  one 
woman.  That  fact,  however,  was  conveniently  over- 
looked by  the  marshals,  and  Flamm  was  arrested.  He 
was  told  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  give  up  one  of  his 
families  to  avoid  prosecution  for  u.  c.  He  simply  stated 
that  he  had  "lived  in  polygamy,  that  he  had  two  families 
for  whom  he  was  responsible,  that  he  loved  both,  and 
that  he  would  abandon  neither/ '  Consequently,  he  was 
placed  in  the  county  jail  to  await  trial.  But  the  problem 
of  proving  u.  c.  when  one's  wife  was  dead  was  a  little 
sticky,  even  for  anti-Mormon  lawyers,  and  Flamm  was 
released. 

William  F.  Rigby  became  acting  head  of  the  Ban- 
nock Stake,  as  well  as  manager  of  the  Ricks-Rigby 
business  enterprises,  when  President  Ricks  left  for  Eng- 
land. But  Rigby  could  do  neither  very  well,  as  he  was  in 
constant  hiding.  Rigby  hired  John  T.  Smellie  (upon 
Smellie's  return  from  Salt  Lake  City)  to  manage  the 
store  and  supervise  the  mills.  He  was  paid  forty-five 
dollars  per  month. 

Rigby  traveled  between  Rexburg  and  Newton, 
Utah,  to  check  on  his  families.  He  always  traveled  in 
disguise.  On  one  occasion  he  notified  his  son,  Martin 
Clark  Rigby,  who  was  in  Rexburg  at  the  time,  to  meet 
him  at  the  train  depot  at  Market  Lake.  The  train 
reached  Market  Lake  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Some 
deputy  marshals  got  off  the  train,  but  Martin  did  not  see 
his  father.  He  later  wrote  that  "I  was  walking  up  and 
down  when  I  heard  someone  say:  'Son/  I  turned  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  and  there  was  my 
father  in  disguise. "  His  father  "had  disguised  himself  by 
dressing  in  old  overalls,  a  jumper  and  slouchy  hat,  shav- 
ing his  whiskers  off,  and  having  a  black  patch  put  over 
one  of  his  eyes.,,  He  returned  to  Rexburg  with  his  father, 
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escaping  detention  by  the  marshals.  But  the  marshals 
kept  after  Rigby,  and  on  September  23,  1885,  his  home 
was  forceably  entered,  and  he  was  arrested  by  Sheriff 
Edward  Wynn  of  Blackf oot.  He  was  taken  to  Blackf oot 
and  charged  with  u.  c.  He  was  held  prisoner  in  the 
saloon  owned  by  the  sheriff.  One  observer  noted  that 
Rigby  was  displayed  in  the  saloon,  "as  Barnum  would 
an  elephant."  He  became  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
malicious  gossip.  He  finally  protested  to  Wynn  and  was 
moved  to  another  building.  He  was  released  on  bond,  to 
appear  before  the  District  Court  on  October  12.  At  the 
preliminary  hearing  he  was  released  on  the  technicality 
that  he  had  only  one  wife  in  Idaho  —  his  others  were  in 
Utah.  To  Dubois  the  fact  that  Rigby  had  only  one  wife 
in  Idaho  made  him  no  less  a  polygamist,  and  he  had 
another  warrant  issued  for  his  arrest.  Rigby  was  now 
constantly  on  the  move.  He  tried  to  fulfill  his  stake 
responsibilities  by  visiting  the  wards.  Often  he  would  be 
interrupted  in  ward  meetings,  or  even  while  delivering  a 
sermon,  to  be  told  that  deputy  marshals  were  about  to 
arrive.  He  would  quickly  be  taken  to  some  hiding  place 
to  escape  arrest.  He  decided  he  had  better  leave  the 
country  after  several  weeks  of  near-capture.  On 
November  18,  1885,  carefully  disguised,  he  left  Rex- 
burg  for  Market  Lake  to  catch  the  train.  About  one 
month  later  he  was  safe  in  Liverpool,  England. 

A  few  others  from  Rexburg  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  u.  c,  but  with  Presidents  Ricks  and  Rigby 
out  of  the  country  the  deputy  marshals  focused  their 
attention  on  other  southeastern  Idaho  LDS  leaders. 

With  the  president  of  the  Bannock  Stake  and  his  first 
counselor  in  England,  necessary  adjustments  in  the  stake 
leadership  were  made.  On  December  12,  Bishop  Robert 
L.  Bybee  of  the  Menan  Ward  was  appointed  by  the  First 
Presidency  to  be  acting  stake  president.  He  chose  James 
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E.  Fogg  as  an  assistant.  Francis  C.  Gunnell  retained  his 
position  as  second  counselor  in  the  stake  presidency. 
Bybee  had  the  responsibility  of  managing  both  the  Men- 
an  Ward  and  the  stake,  which  was  difficult.  He  decided 
to  move  to  Rexburg  and  vacate  the  bishop's  position,  but 
before  this  became  necessary,  President  Ricks  returned 
from  his  mission  in  England.  At  the  stake  quarterly 
conference,  August  20  and  21,  1887,  presided  over  by 
Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow,  Bybee  and  Fogg  were  released 
from  their  acting  positions  in  the  stake  and  Thomas  E. 
Ricks  was  again  sustained  as  stake  president. 

President  Ricks  had  returned  from  England  early  in 
the  spring  of  1887,  and,  once  again,  had  to  spend  a  great 
amount  of  time  on  the  underground  to  escape  arrest. 
That  spring,  he  accompanied  Charles  O.  Card  to  Cana- 
da to  locate  a  place  for  a  settlement  and  spent  some  time 
there.  He  was  back  in  Rexburg  in  time  for  the  August 
conference.  President  Ricks  managed  to  elude  the  mar- 
shals for  several  months.  He  was  finally  arrested  on 
Monday  morning,  May  28,  1888,  in  Logan,  and 
charged  with  "having  committed  the  crime  of  unlawful 
cohabitation  between  the  13th  day  of  April,  1885,  and 
the  12th  day  of  April,  1888."  His  wife,  Tabitha,  was 
with  him  at  the  preliminary  hearing  the  afternoon  of  his 
arrest.  She  was  called  to  the  witness  stand  but  excused 
from  giving  testimony  because  she  was  the  wife  recog- 
nized by  law.  Ruth  Caroline  Dille  Ricks  was  sworn,  but 
testified  she  had  not  associated  with  Ricks  for  six  years, 
in  fact  had  divorced  him.  His  other  three  wives  were  in 
Idaho  and  not  available  to  testify.  Without  their  testi- 
mony Ricks  could  not  be  bound  over  on  a  charge  of  u.  c. 
in  Utah  and  he  was  discharged. 

President  Ricks  left  Logan  on  May  31,  on  the  train 
headed  for  Market  Lake.  When  the  train  stopped  in 
Blackfoot,  a  deputy  marshal  boarded  the  train  and  ar- 
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rested  Ricks  "on  the  going  charge. "  Ricks  was  placed 
under  two  thousand  dollars  bond.  James  Thomas  and 
John  Anderson  of  Eagle  Rock  signed  the  bond  and  Ricks 
was  released.  He  appeared  before  Justice  Charles  H. 
Berry  on  June  22,  and  the  charges  were  dismissed  for 
lack  of  evidence. 

President  Ricks  returned  to  Rexburg  and  his  stake 
responsibilities.  He  became  involved  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  and  counseled  his  people  to  do 
likewise,  although  they  had  been  effectively  dis- 
franchised by  the  Test  Oath  Act.  Territorial  and  na- 
tional elections  were  to  be  held  in  the  fall.  The  tactic 
decided  upon  to  enable  Mormons  to  vote  in  Rexburg 
was  for  them  to  resign  from  church  membership,  and 
then  be  reinstated  after  the  election.  By  resigning  they 
would  no  longer  be  members  of  the  church,  and  the  test 
oath  would  not  apply.  Starting  on  October  24,  about  one 
hundred  members  in  and  around  Rexburg  resigned. 
They  were  called  '  seceders."  Predictably  the  Dubois 
faction  complained  that  the  resignations  were  simply  a 
ploy  to  avoid  the  test  oath,  and  those  who  engaged  in  the 
practice  should  be  arrested  and  charged  with  perjury. 
On  November  1 ,  Justice  Berry  of  Blackf oot  appointed 
anti-Mormons  to  supervise  the  election,  and  directed 
Sheriff  Samuel  F.  Taylor  to  deputize  some  men  and 
proceed  to  Rexburg  and  arrest  the  seceders.  When  Sher- 
iff Taylor  reached  Rexburg  he  found  that  most  of  the 
seceders  had  decided  to  take  a  hunting  trip  into  the 
mountains  until  election  day.  Those  few  who  remained 
were  told  that  if  they  promised  not  to  vote  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  arrest.  They  refused  to  be  bribed.  On 
election  day,  November  6,  the  anti-Mormon  election 
officials  decided  on  the  ploy  of  reading  the  entire  test 
oath  slowly  to  each  of  the  registered  seceders.  This 
process  was  taking  so  long  that  the  polls  would  close 
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before  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  seceders  had  voted. 
The  situation  changed  when  deputies  who  had  been 
appointed  by  United  States  Marshal  Ezra  Baird  arrived 
and  arrested  three  of  the  election  officials  for  impeding 
the  election.  The  seceders  then  voted  quickly,  satisfied 
that  they  could  participate  in  the  election  process.  How- 
ever, the  entire  election  returns  from  Rexburg  were 
disallowed  by  the  Board  of  Canvassers  because  of  the 
arrest  of  the  election  officials.  So  all  efforts  came  to 
naught. 

The  anti-Mormon  campaign  was  still  in  full  force. 
In  1889,  an  important  election  was  to  be  held  to  vote  on 
a  state  constitution.  The  new  territorial  governor, 
George  L.  Shoup,  guided  the  constitutional  convention 
which  convened  in  Boise  on  July  4.  The  convention 
produced  and  submitted  to  voters  of  the  territory,  a 
proposed  constitution  which  included  an  anti-Mormon 
clause,  not  unlike  the  Test  Oath  Act.  As  a  further 
safeguard  against  Mormons  voting  on  the  proposed 
constitution,  another  test  oath  was  signed  into  law  on 
January  20,  1889,  by  Edward  A.  Stevenson,  who  was 
the  territorial  governor  at  that  time.  The  new  act  spec- 
ified that  anyone  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  LDS 
Church  since  January  1,  1888,  could  not  vote.  This 
meant  all  those  who  had  seceded  to  vote  in  the  1888 
elections  would  be  unable  to  vote  in  the  1889  election. 
The  test  oath  was  successful,  and  the  anti-Mormon 
state  constitution  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
those  who  voted  —  a  large  percent  of  the  voters  of  the 
territory  did  not  bother  to  vote.  Idaho  was  admitted  to 
the  union  July  3,  1890.  Interestingly,  Rexburg  probably 
had  the  smallest  legal  voting  population,  even  though  it 
was  the  second  largest  town  in  the  new  state. 

In  the  meantime,  William  F.  Rigby  had  returned 
from  his  mission  to  England,  arriving  home  in  July, 
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1887.  His  arrival  in  Rexburg  was,  necessarily,  not  pub- 
licized. In  fact,  his  son,  Lorenzo,  did  not  recognize  him 
and  thought  he  was  caring  for  the  horses  of  a  stranger  in 
town.  Rigby  still  had  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest  so  he 
stayed  hidden.  He  did  not  stay  with  his  wife,  Ann,  rather 
he  stayed  in  a  dugout  located  about  one-half  mile  away. 
His  children  carried  food  to  him.  By  this  time  there  were 
several  non-Mormon  families  in  the  area,  some  of  whom 
knew  where  Rigby  was  staying,  but  they  did  not  disclose 
his  location  to  the  marshals.  Rigby  came  out  of  hiding 
long  enough  to  attend  the  August  stake  conference  and 
was  resustained  as  the  first  counselor  to  President  Ricks. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  made  the  mistake  of  going  to 
Newton  to  visit  his  family  and  was  spotted  by  anti- 
Mormons.  On  December  12,  two  deputy  United  States 
marshals  arrived  at  his  home  and  arrested  him.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  u.  c.  before  the  First 
District  Court  in  Ogden  and  convicted.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  six  months  in  the  Utah  territorial  prison. 
While  in  prison  he  maintained  a  steady  correspondence 
with  his  families.  He  also  studied  bookkeeping  and  arith- 
metic. On  May  23,  1888,  he  was  released  from  prison,  a 
month  early  because  of  good  behavior.  Rigby  met  his 
wife,  Sophia,  and  children  in  Ogden.  They  made  a  trip 
back  to  Newton,  then  secretly  left  for  Rexburg.  They 
traveled  slowly  in  wagons,  taking  twelve  days.  They 
camped  on  Willow  Creek  the  night  before  reaching 
Rexburg.  Even  from  that  distance,  about  eighteen 
miles,  they  could  see  a  fire  lighting  the  sky  toward  Rex- 
burg. The  next  day  they  arrived  in  town  to  find  that  the 
lumber  and  flour  mills,  of  which  Rigby  was  a  major 
stockholder,  had  burned  down  the  previous  night.  De- 
spite the  destruction  of  the  mill,  Rigby's  homecoming 
was  pleasant.  He  was  greeted  by  many  friends  and 
serenaded  by  the  Rexburg  choir  led  by  Charles  Durrans. 
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In  October,  1889,  President  Ricks  was  arrested 
again.  On  October  25,  after  a  lengthy  trial  before  Jus- 
tice Charles  H.  Berry,  and  an  anti-Mormon  jury,  he  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the  territorial 
prison.  The  case  was  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  and 
President  Ricks  was  released  on  his  own  recognizance 
until  the  appeal  was  heard.  The  appeal  was  heard  twen- 
ty-one months  later.  By  that  time,  July,  1891,  the  "Man- 
ifesto, "  which  had  been  issued  late  in  1890  by  LDS 
Church  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  forbidding  any 
further  polygamous  marriages,  was  in  force.  Convic- 
tions for  polygamy  had  gone  out  of  style,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  set  aside. 

Harvey  Walker  "Kentucky"  Smith  was  associated 
with  every  anti-Mormon  political  or  judicial  effort  in 
the  territory  after  his  arrival  in  the  early  1880s.  Predict- 
ably, he  became  persona  non  grata  in  Rexburg.  Rex- 
burg  Mormons  derisively  dubbed  him  "Kaintuck." 
Dubois,  who  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  member  of 
the  Idaho  territorial  delegation,  decided  to  see  that  the 
name  "Kaintuck"  was  perpetuated.  Using  his  political 
influence  he  requested  that  the  Rexburg  post  office  be 
renamed.  Presumably,  he  expected  the  name  of  the 
town  to  be  changed,  which  was  commonly  the  case. 
Under  his  influence,  the  post  office  was  officially  re- 
named "Kaintuck"  on  August  8,  1889.  He  considered 
the  name  "Kaintuck"  as  a  fine  joke  for  the  way  his 
friend  had  been  treated.  Mary  M.  Dye  had  been  ap- 
pointed postmistress  on  November  14,  1887,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  for  approximately  the  next 
five  years  as  the  Kaintuck  postmistress.  The  post  office 
was  located  in  her  home,  as  was  the  public  school.  A 
newspaper,  the  Rexburg  Press,  was  published  in  1889, 
by  Phineus  Tempest  and  Judge  John  Donaldson.  The 
paper  ceased  publication  after  several  months,  and  was 
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replaced  by  the  Kaintuck  Bugle,  edited  by  Charles  E. 
Arney.  Arney  later  went  into  business  with  Fred  T. 
Dubois,  the  editor  of  the  anti-Mormon  paper,  the  Idaho 
Scimitar. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Rexburg  was  "officially" 
called  Kaintuck  from  August  8,  1889,  until  February 
27,  1893,  and  the  Kaintuck  Bugle  was  published,  Kain- 
tuck never  came  close  to  replacing  Rexburg  as  the 
name  used  by  the  majority  of  citizens.  Mail  was  often 
addressed  to  Rexburg,  rather  than  Kaintuck,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  post  office.  Visitors  to  the  area  would  never 
know  the  place  had  been  renamed,  as  everyone  called  it 
Rexburg.  Even  national  observers  noted  the  absurdity 
of  renaming  a  town  just  to  spite  a  local  religious  leader 
and  his  followers.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  author  of 
"The  Mormon  Question  In  Idaho, "  published  in  the 
September  25,  1890,  issue  of  The  Nation  magazine, 
noted  "under  territorial  government  that  the  Mormons 
have  been  dealt  with  a  pretty  high  hand.  As  the  officers 
were  not  amenable  to  local  public  sentiment,  there  has 
been  little  to  restrain  them,  and  many  acts  of  petty  spite 
have  left  their  impress  among  the  people.  For  exam- 
ple, "  explained  Wright,  "in  Bingham  County  I  was 
struck  with  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between 
my  post  office  map  and  that  which  had  been  furnished 
me  by  the  Land  Office.  In  one  instance  .  .  .  what  was 
called  Kaintuck  by  the  Post-office  authorities  was 
called  Rexford  [sic]  by  all  the  local  authorities.  The 
meaning  of  this  was  that  a  violent  United  States  mar- 
shal had,  through  his  influence  at  Washington, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  a  whole  community  by 
securing  this  most  offensive  change  of  name." 

President  Ricks  probably  did  not  get  too  upset  at  the 
idea  of  calling  the  place  Kaintuck.  After  all,  he  was  a 
"Kaintuckian"  by  birth,  a  fact  of  which  Dubois  was 
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probably  unaware,  or  he  would  have  contrived  some 
other  name. 

Officially  naming  the  post  office  Kaintuck,  but 
largely  ignoring  the  name  in  favor  of  Rexburg,  created 
considerable  confusion  for  the  mapmakers.  The  1891, 
Department  of  the  Interior  map  shows  Kaintuck,  but 
not  Rexburg.  The  Rand,  McNally  map  of  the  same 
year  shows  neither  Rexburg  nor  Kaintuck.  However, 
in  the  legend  on  the  back  of  the  map,  Rexburg  is 
identified  and  located  nine  miles  northeast  of  Pebble, 
which  would  locate  Rexburg  just  east  of  Pocatello. 
Also  noted  in  the  legend  was  that  mail  should  be  sent  to 
Kaintuck  rather  than  Rexburg.  Kaintuck,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  located  twenty-three  miles  northeast  of 
McCammon.  This  would  place  Rexburg  and  Kaintuck 
in  the  same  relative  position,  but  far  from  the  actual 
location.  (By  1905,  Rexburg  is  not  only  listed  on  the 
back  of  the  Rand,  McNally  map,  but  is  correctly  lo- 
cated on  the  front.)  The  1898,  George  F.  Cram  Rail- 
road Atlas  shows  Kaintuck  but  not  Rexburg,  despite 
five  years  having  passed  since  the  name  Kaintuck  had 
last  been  used  for  Rexburg.  On  the  back  of  the  map 
Kaintuck  is  listed  as  having  less  than  one  hundred 
population,  and  the  mail  center  for  Kaintuck  was  Inde- 
pendence. Curiously  the  railroad  map  does  list  Rexburg 
on  the  back  as  being  eight  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
of  Independence,  with  a  population  of  eight  hundred. 
But  you  would  look  in  vain  to  find  Rexburg  on  the  front 
of  the  map. 

Responding  to  a  request  from  Rexburg  citizens,  the 
Post  Office  Department  appointed  Thomas  E.  Bassett 
postmaster  of  the  officially  renamed  Rexburg  Post  Of- 
fice, as  of  February  27,  1893.  Additionally,  publishing 
of  the  Kaintuck  Bugle  was  ended,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  a  few  months,  by  the  Silver  Hammer,  edited  by  Ben 
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E.  Rich.  "Kentucky"  Smith  had  left  the  state  for  Utah, 
and  was  not  around  to  see  the  end  of  this  last  vestige  of 
his  anti-Mormon  campaign  in  Rexburg. 

To  see  that  the  name  of  the  town  would  not  be 
tampered  with  again,  President  Ricks,  and  others,  filed 
a  petition  with  the  newly  appointed  Fremont  County 
Commission  asking  for  a  village  organization  for  Rex- 
burg. On  July  11,  1893,  the  petition  was  read  and 
granted,  and  Rexburg  villagers  celebrated. 

The  first  county  created  after  Idaho  attained  state- 
hood was  Fremont  County.  The  county  included  all  of 
present-day  Jefferson,  Madison,  Teton  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Butte  counties.  When  legislation  was  being 
prepared  for  a  new  county,  the  Rexburg  citizens  confi- 
dently expected  Rexburg  would  be  the  new  county 
seat.  After  all,  Rexburg  was  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  state.  When  the  act  was  passed  by  the  Idaho  legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  Governor  William  J.  McConnell  on 
March  4,  1893,  St.  Anthony,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Rexburg  citizens,  was  designated  as  the  temporary 
county  seat,  pending  a  county-wide  election  in  1894.  St. 
Anthony  had  a  tiny  population,  and  only  two  buildings 
of  any  size.  Many  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Mormons 
considered  the  situation  simply  another  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  anti-Mormon  measures.  However,  the  same 
legislature  had  repealed  the  hated  test  oath  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1893,  which  meant  the  Mormons  could  vote  in 
the  1894  election  and  possibly  get  the  permanent 
county  seat  established  in  Rexburg. 

In  addition  to  Rexburg,  St.  Anthony  and  Market 
Lake  vied  for  the  county  seat.  Each  waged  a  vigorous 
campaign  touting  the  assets  of  their  community. 

Market  Lake  had  one  excellent  asset  —  the  rail- 
road. That  fact  was  carefully  exploited.  "The  advan- 
tages of  having  the  county  seat  on  the  railroad  are 
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many,"  stated  an  article  in  the  Silver  Hammer  news- 
paper. "All  our  people  [in  Fremont  County]  know  they 
must  come  to  Market  Lake  to  ship  their  produce,  and 
do  a  large  part  of  their  business.  They  could  do  all  their 
county  seat  business,  pay  their  taxes,  etc.,  and  attend  to 
their  other  business  besides  at  the  same  time,  were  the 
county  seat  located  in  Market  Lake/'  The  Market 
Lake  partisans  acknowledged  that  there  was  consider- 
ably greater  population  living  east  of  the  railroad  than 
west  but  if  the  county  seat  was  in  Market  Lake  very 
quickly  the  land  west  of  the  railroad  would  be  taken  up 
and  Market  Lake  would  soon  have  a  population  of  one 
thousand.  "A  vote  for  Market  Lake  for  the  county  seat 
means  a  vote  for  prosperity  of  the  county,"  concluded 
the  article,  "the  furnishing  of  a  market  for  surplus  farm 
produce,  the  lowering  of  taxes  on  farm  lands,  incoming 
tides  of  population  to  settle  up  our  vacant  lands,  the 
saving  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  building  of  a 
courthouse,  and  an  advancement  of  the  interest  of  the 
whole  county." 

St.  Anthony,  calling  itself  the  "Queen  City  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley,"  offered  reasons  why  the 
county  seat  should  be  retained.  'Every  voter  in  the 
county  should  visit  the  young  metropolis  of  the  valley 
before  election  day,  see  for  yourselves  the  energy  dis- 
played, the  capital,  the  beautiful  site,  the  healthy  loca- 
tion, the  wonderful  water  power  and  the  smiling 
people/  proclaimed  the  Silver  Hammer  article. 
"Everything  is  new,  bright  and  clean  and  happiness  and 
contentment  is  manifest  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  writer  or  the  people  of  St.  Anthony  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  neighbor  towns,  they  are  a 
part  of  our  being,  a  part  of  the  best  county  in  Idaho,  and 
while  they  are  unfortunate  in  their  location  and  site  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  county  seat,  they  will 
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still  remain  as  conveniences  for  many  people  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  for  many  people  and  for  many 
years  in  the  past/' 

Rexburg,  of  course,  stumped  heavily  for  the  county 
seat.  Ben  Rich,  editor  of  the  Silver  Hammer,  gave  the 
biggest  buildup,  proclaiming  that  "Rexburg  has  nurser- 
ies, all  sorts  of  business  firms  and  professions  usually 
found  in  a  large  agricultural  town,  productive  soil,  and 
is  located  on  the  three  important  highways  of  the  Snake 
River  Valley.,,  Additionally,  Rexburg  "is  a  supply  cen- 
ter and  distributing  point  for  twenty  thousand  popula- 
tion, has  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  grist  mills  in  the 
valley,  a  progressive,  enterprising,  safe  and  sure  class  of 
businessmen  and  citizens.  The  town  is  not  built  up  on 
borrowed  capital  and  wind.  It  is  the  center  for  many 
large  and  important  irrigation  canal  companies,  best 
school  facilities,  churches,  etc."  The  rapid  and  substan- 
tial growth  of  the  town  was  certainly  to  be  considered 
an  advantage  for  Rexburg  over  Market  Lake  or  St. 
Anthony.  "During  the  past  year,"  Rexburg  "has  made 
more  substantial  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
etc.,  than  any  other  town  in  the  upper  country.  Many 
stone  and  other  kinds  of  business  and  residence  houses 
are  now  underway  of  construction.  It  is  a  pioneer  town. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  people,  were  the  county  seat 
located  at  either  Market  Lake  or  St.  Anthony,  would 
travel  through  Rexburg  anyway."  Additionally,  a  rail- 
road had  been  surveyed  from  Idaho  Falls  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  which  would  have  to  go  through 
Rexburg,  so  Market  Lake's  railroad  argument  did  not 
have  much  force.  St.  Anthony  had  argued  that  abun- 
dant water  to  power  mills  was  convenient.  Editor  Rich 
countered  that  argument  by  referring  to  a  proposed 
project  which,  when  completed,  would  supply  abun- 
dant water  for  Rexburg.  The  project  was  the  "con- 
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struction  of  a  mammoth  canal  from  Fall  River  to  the 
natural  reservoir  site  six  hundred  feet  elevation  above 
Main  Street  on  top  of  the  bench  east  of  town,  which  in 
addition  to  furnishing  water  power  for  the  Rexburg 
mills  and  other  contemplated  manufactories  and  enter- 
prises, will  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  now  worthless 
land,  open  the  way  for  more  home  builders,  and  thus 
increase  our  county's  wealth.  It  will  develop  the  grand- 
est water  power  in  the  Rocky  Mountains/ '  Rich  con- 
cluded that  the  "county  seat  should  be  located  at  the 
principle  point  of  business  and  enterprise,  we  believe,  as 
well  as  at  the  point  which  is  the  center  of  population, 
education,  religion  and  society,  industry  and  wealth  — 
Rexburg." 

By  any  reasonable  criteria,  Rexburg  would  have 
little  opposition  acquiring  the  permanent  Fremont 
County  seat.  The  voters  of  the  county,  at  least  by  Rex- 
burg standards,  turned  out  to  be  unreasonable.  When 
the  votes  were  counted  after  the  election,  Tuesday, 
November  6,  1894,  St.  Anthony  had  won.  Many  Rex- 
burg citizens,  again  disappointed,  dismissed  the  elec- 
tion as  another  anti-Mormon  vote.  Actually,  for  St. 
Anthony  to  win  meant  that  a  substantial  number  of 
Mormon  voters  living  outside  Rexburg  had  voted  for 
St.  Anthony.  Those  living  north,  east  and  west  of  St. 
Anthony  wanted  St.  Anthony  for  the  county  seat.  The 
town  was  closer  to  them.  Those  living  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  wanted  St.  Anthony,  because  they 
believed  that  Fremont  County  would,  at  some  time  in 
the  immediate  future,  be  divided.  If  Rexburg  was  the 
county  seat,  a  town  south  of  Rexburg  would  have  little 
chance  of  being  chosen  county  seat  for  the  new  county. 
So  a  vote  for  St.  Anthony  would  move  the  county  seat 
far  enough  north  for  other  settlements  south  of  Rex- 
burg to  have  a  chance  to  become  county  seat  of  a  new 
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county.  Those  living  around  Market  Lake,  of  course, 
voted  for  Market  Lake,  which,  in  effect,  was  a  vote  for 
St.  Anthony  as  Market  Lake  had  no  chance  of  getting 
the  county  seat.  All  those  things  together  spelled  defeat 
for  Rexburg.  So,  despite  the  murmuring  of  Rexburg 
citizens,  the  defeat  was  for  political,  not  religious  rea- 
sons. 

Ben  Rich  chided  those  who  complained  about  the 
outcome  of  the  election:  "A  great  many  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  because  Rexburg  did  not  gain  the  county 
seat,  that  everything  is  lost  and  that  there  is  no  use 
going  ahead  with  various  contemplated  enterprises. 
Nothing  could  be  more  silly/'  he  said.  "It  is  just  such 
people  that  always  fail  in  any  undertaking.  Rexburg 
has  lost  nothing.  She  had  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  entering  the  county  seat  contest.  All  the  natural 
elements  of  wealth  are  here  yet  and  if  Rexburg  fails  to 
maintain  her  supremacy  as  the  chiefest  town  of  Fre- 
mont County  it  will  be  because  her  people  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  natural  advantages,  and  refuse  to 
support  industries  and  institutions  located  here,  and  fail 
to  take  more  active  measures  to  induce  capital  and 
people  to  engage  in  enterprises  in  our  own  county,  and 
particularly  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  .  .  .  We  must  be 
self-sustaining;  must  cease  to  import  so  much  of  our 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  and  manufacture  them  at 
home  —  in  Fremont  County."  Rich  concluded  with 
the  advice  to  "quit  crying  about  what  other  people 
should  do.  Get  in  and  do  it  yourself/'  That  was  good 
advice.  The  bitter  anti-Mormon  crusade  was  over  in 
Rexburg.  Using  anti-Mormonism  as  an  excuse  quickly 
became  unfashionable. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


Progressive  Rexburg,  1900-1909 

IvEXBURG  is  fast  forging  to  the  front;  new  and 
commodious  stores  and  residences  are  going  up,  and  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  has  given  new  life  to  this  grow- 
ing town.  It  already  boasts  of  many  business  blocks  and  a 
large  number  of  mercantile  houses,  wagon  and  machine 
warehouses,  two  hotels,  and  the  rock  is  being  hauled  for 
a  fine  stake  academy  to  cost  five  thousand  dollars/ ' 
stated  an  article  in  the  January  26,  1900,  edition  of  the 
Deseret  Evening  News.  "Rexburg  is  the  largest  town 
in  Fremont  County,  having  a  population  of  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  souls.  It  has  two  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  and  the  population  grows  daily.  Saturday, 
and  almost  every  day  the  main  street  is  filled  with 
teams.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  Burg  is  great,  and  if  you 
want  your  hat  knocked  off,  just  say  otherwise.  The 
people  love  their  town  and  its  coming  greatness,  and 
who  can  blame  them,  for  the  extent  and  greatness  of 
the  Snake  River  Country,  which  is  in  its  infancy,  no 
man  at  this  time  can  foretell/ '  The  Rexburg  citizens 
certainly  agreed  with  this  optimistic  assessment  at  the 
start  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Now  that  the  railroad  had  been  completed  to  Rex- 
burg, a  massive  campaign  was  underway  to  entice 
settlers  to  the  town.  William  F.  Rigby  talked  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  officials  into  printing  a  colorful, 
illustrated  brochure  touting  the  benefits  of  Rexburg 
and  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  The  brochure 
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would  be  distributed  far  and  wide.  Rigby  was  given  a 
pass  to  ride  the  train  anywhere,  and  granted  the  author- 
ity to  issue  half-fare  passes  to  anyone  who  wished  to 
visit  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  look  over  the 
country,  or  to  anyone  who  wished  to  settle  in  the  area. 
Within  a  short  time  over  twenty  thousand  of  the  adver- 
tisements had  been  distributed.  TTo  facilitate  the  adver- 
tisement program,  Oregon  Short  Line  officials  asked 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  LDS  Church  to  grant  them 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  be  used  with  stake  and  ward 
officials  "with  a  view  of  getting  their  influence  and 
support  in  the  hope  of  getting  two  thousand  or  twenty- 
five  hundred  people  to  move  into  that  country."  The 
brethren  stated,  according  to  the  First  Presidency 
notes,  "that  besides  building  the  railroad  into  Fremont 
Stake  it  was  likely  that  the  railroad  officials  have  be- 
come personally  interested  in  land  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  which  makes  them  all  the  more  anxious  to 
have  our  people  settle  there. "  Rigby  visited  Salt  Lake 
City  early  in  March  and  was  asked  about  the  success  of 
the  advertising  campaign.  "We  are  sending  large  num- 
bers of  settlers  from  Utah  to  the  Snake  River  Country 
every  week  and  the  growth  of  this  portion  of  Idaho  will 
be  very  rapid,"  he  said.  "In  order  that  knowledge  con- 
cerning it  may  be  more  generally  dispensed  we  will,  on 
April  10th  next,  run  a  large  excursion  from  Utah  so 
that  prospective  settlers  may  see  for  themselves  just 
what  we  have."  Rigby  continued  his  optimistic  assess- 
ment: "You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  that  region.  As  an  illustration  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  sixteen  years  ago  the  country  was 
settled  by  Whites  for  the  first  time.  Even  then,  only 
seven  families  went  into  the  country.  .  .  .  Now  we  have 
two  large,  prosperous  stakes  and  forty-four  organized 
wards;  and  during  that  time  we  have  taken  out  fifty- 
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one  canals  from  the  Snake  River  and  have  built  twenty- 
four  bridges  over  it  and  its  tributaries.  We  have  tens  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and 
it  is  as  good  land  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Very  much 
of  it  is  yet  unentered  and  only  awaits  claimants  in  the 
persons  of  sturdy  agriculturalists.  When  I  state  that  we 
have  no  bad  land,  I  am  only  stating  that  which  is 
absolutely  true.  As  to  the  future  outlook  of  the  country 
and  the  people,"  he  concluded,  "all  is  very  bright. " 

Rigby  reported  on  the  impact  of  the  advertising 
effort  at  the  March,  1900,  conference  of  the  Fremont 
Stake.  Not  only  had  he  distributed  brochures,  and  vis- 
ited numerous  towns  and  villages  in  Utah,  but  he  had 
organized  emigration  bureaus  to  continue  promoting 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Because  of  the  increased 
pressure  from  the  anticipated  new  settlers  on  the  educa- 
tional system,  Rigby  announced  that  the  new  Fremont 
Stake  Academy  building,  which  had  been  authorized 
late  in  1899,  would  be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
indicated  that  the  dimensions  of  the  building  were 
expected  to  be  about  one  hundred  twenty-six  by  one 
hundred  thirty  feet,  containing  three  floors  with  con- 
siderable classroom  space  as  well  as  a  large  auditorium. 
The  building  would  be  constructed  of  cut  stone  from 
the  nearby  quarry,  and  would  be  the  most  modern 
building  possible.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Although  the  location  for  the  new 
academy  building  seemed  a  long  way  from  town,  no 
one  seemed  to  doubt  that  the  town  would  grow  to  meet 
the  campus.  Rigby  reminded  the  people  about  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  settlers  to  help  fund  the  academy  from  its 
start  in  1888,  and  the  dedication  of  the  faculty  who 
often  received  little  or  no  money  but  accepted  produce 
to  sustain  them  while  they  taught.  Now  people  with 
greater  means  and  better  prospects  would  be  called 
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upon  to  help  build,  and  pay  for  the  new  home  of  the 
academy. 

On  June  25,  1900,  George  Q.  Cannon  of  the  First 
Presidency,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  academy  build- 
ing. To  the  large  number  who  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  the  act  was  a  symbol  of  the  permanency 
of  the  institution  and  the  anticipated  prosperity  of  the 
area.  The  building  took  three  years  to  complete. 

The  year  1901,  was  one  of  several  transitions  in 
Rexburg.  On  March  13,  William  F.  Rigby  died  in 
Logan,  after  several  months  of  illness.  He  was  revered 
as  a  pioneer  whose  involvement  in  Rexburg's  growth 
and  development  had  been  conspicuous  and  unselfish. 
His  death  was  mourned  by  hundreds  who  had  looked  to 
him  for  leadership  and  as  a  model  of  strength  and 
perception. 

A  change  in  the  Fremont  Stake  Presidency  was 
necessitated  by  the  death  of  Rigby.  At  the  stake  con- 
ference held  April  28  and  29,  presided  over  by  Apostle 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  President  Ricks  announced  that 
President  Rigby  would  be  replaced  as  first  counselor  by 
Thomas  E.  Bassett.  The  second  counselor  was  James 
Whaley  Webster.  The  reorganized  stake  presidency 
functioned  for  five  months.  On  September  28,  Presi- 
dent Thomas  E.  Ricks  passed  away.  The  death  of 
President  Ricks  was  not  unexpected  as  he  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  sometime.  Nevertheless  his  death 
occasioned  much  sorrow.  His  family  received  numer- 
ous messages  of  condolence  from  Mormons  and  non- 
Mormons  whose  lives  had  been  touched  by  his  influ- 
ence. 

President  Ricks'  funeral  was  held  on  September  30, 
in  Flamm's  Opera  House,  the  largest  building  in  Rex- 
burg. The  funeral  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  people, 
many  of  whom  had  traveled  great  distances.  Most  of 
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the  mourners  were  unable  to  get  into  the  hall,  and  hear 
the  services.  But  they  wanted  to  pay  their  respects,  so 
they  stood  in  the  street  during  the  lengthy  funeral 
service,  presided  over  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  funeral  cortege,  num- 
bering over  one  hundred  buggies  and  carriages,  moved 
to  the  cemetery.  There  Rulon  S.  Wells  dedicated  the 
grave  as  the  final  resting  place  of  that  pioneer  colonizer, 
revered  religious  leader,  astute  businessman,  honored 
public  servant,  and  loving  husband  and  father.  Cer- 
tainly present  day  Rexburg  and  Ricks  College  are  fit- 
ting monuments. 

The  deaths  of  Ricks  and  Rigby  were  mourned  by 
many  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  but  another  death  the  same 
year  caused  national  mourning.  William  McKinley, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  nationally  ac- 
claimed leader  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  died 
September  14,  as  a  result  of  a  gunshot  wound  he  had 
received  September  6.  He  had  attended  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  was  standing 
in  a  reception  line  when  Leon  Czolgosz,  a  young  anar- 
chist, approached  with  a  gun  concealed  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. Czolgosz  shot  President  McKinley  twice, 
badly  wounding  him.  When  McKinley  died  eight  days 
later,  the  people  of  Rexburg  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
mourned.  Those  in  Rexburg  expressed  their  outrage  at 
the  assassin,  and  their  remorse  that  in  this  free  land, 
abounding  with  opportunity,  the  chief  executive  was 
unsafe. 

The  death  of  President  Ricks  necessitated  another 
change  in  the  Fremont  Stake  Presidency.  President 
Bassett  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  stake.  Curi- 
ously, a  new  stake  president  was  not  called  until  late  in 
January,  1902,  four  months  after  the  death  of  President 
Ricks.  The  new  stake  presidency  was  sustained  under 
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the  direction  of  Apostles  John  Henry  Smith  and  George 
Teasdale  at  the  stake  conference,  January  25  and  26. 
Thomas  E.  Bassett  became  stake  president  with  James 
W.  Webster,  first  counselor  and  Charles  H.  Woodman- 
see,  second  counselor. 

The  new  stake  presidency  functioned  until  late  in 
July,  1905,  when  the  presidency  was  reorganized.  In 
the  meantime,  in  addition  to  directing  religious  affairs 
of  the  stake,  the  presidency  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  with  affairs  of  the  academy.  Ezra  Christiansen 
( who  changed  his  last  name  to  Dalby  in  1907 ) ,  was  the 
principal  of  the  academy,  having  replaced  D.  M.  Todd 
on  June  15,  1902.  During  the  evenings  of  January  25 
and  26,  after  the  afternoon  sessions  of  conference  were 
concluded,  affairs  of  the  academy  were  discussed  in 
meetings  with  the  Fremont  Stake  Presidency  and  Apos- 
tles Smith  and  Teasdale.  Also  in  attendance,  were  the 
presidencies  of  the  Bingham  and  Teton  Stakes  as  well 
as  the  academy  principal.  The  meetings  were  ex- 
tremely important  and  the  proceedings  were  recorded 
in  the  board  of  education  minutes  and  in  the  Dalby 
Diary.  At  the  Saturday  evening  meeting  Apostle  Smith 
said  that  the  "First  Presidency  could  not  sustain  aca- 
demies in  each  stake  and  that  the  stakes  of  Fremont, 
Bingham,  and  Teton  comprise  one  educational  dis- 
trict.' '  He  suggested  that  the  presidencies  of  each  stake 
comprise  the  board  with  five  members  constituting  a 
quorum  to  transact  business.  President  Bassett  became 
president  of  the  board.  On  Sunday  the  board  met  again. 
President  Webster  moved  that  "it  be  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  building  as  formerly  intended  for  a 
joint  academy-tabernacle  building  for  Fremont  Stake 
be  erected  exclusively  for  educational  purposes/ '  Also, 
since  Fremont  Stake  Academy  was  no  longer  an  appro- 
priate name,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  institution  be 
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named  "Smith  Academy/'  honoring  "the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. "  Both  motions 
carried  unanimously.  Presidents  Bassett,  Webster,  and 
Woodmansee  were  appointed  as  an  executive  commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  business  affairs  of  the  new  "Smith 
Academy/ ' 

The  name,  "Smith  Academy/'  did  not  last  long.  At 
the  board  meeting  March  5,  1902,  a  letter  was  read 
"from  the  First  Presidency  suggesting  that  [the]  school 
be  named  the  Ricks  Academy  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Thomas  E.  Ricks."  A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  name  Smith  Academy  be  reconsidered. 
Then  a  motion  was  made  by  "C.  H.  Woodmansee, 
seconded  by  J.  W.  Webster,  that  our  institution  be 
named  the  Ricks  Academy  in  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent T.  E.  Ricks/'  The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  erection  of  the  new  academy  building  required 
the  attention  of  the  board  for  many  meetings.  The. 
plans,  drawn  by  architect  C.  M.  Squires,  were  present- 
ed by  Presidents  Bassett  and  Webster  to  the  First  Presi- 
dency during  April  conference,  and  were  accepted.  The 
building  would  cost  about  forty  thousand  dollars  and  be 
built  by  a  general  contractor.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
suggested  that  hot  air  be  used  for  heat.  Rock  was  to  be 
hauled  from  the  quarry  for  sixty-five  cents  per  ton. 
Transporting  of  stone  and  supplies  was  done  with 
horses.  President  Webster  had  a  big  red  barn  on  his 
property  and  workers  bringing  teams  of  horses  boarded 
them  there.  His  son,  Kenneth,  watered  and  fed  the 
horses.  To  defray  building  expenses,  wards  in  the  three 
stake  areas  were  assessed  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  the 
funds  were  raised. 

Because  of  the  number  of  students  planning  to  at- 
tend the  academy,  a  boarding  house  or  dormitory  was 
authorized.  Principal  Christiansen  was  instructed  to 
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proceed  with  plans  for  construction.  Constructed  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  academy  property,  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  early  December  and  dedicated  on 
December  19,  1902,  by  President  Bassett. 

The  new  academy  building  was  completed  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  1903-1904  school  year.  The 
building,  according  to  Hyrum  Manwaring's  descrip- 
tion was  "a  large  stone  structure  of  fine  design,  and 
monumental  in  appearance,  .  .  .  three  stories  high,  and 
very  commodious  on  the  inside.  There  were  two  offices 
and  six  classrooms  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor 
there  [were]  two  rooms  for  the  principal's  offices,  a 
library,  and  four  classrooms.  The  third  floor  had  a  large 
auditorium  and  four  classrooms.  This  gave  four  office 
rooms,  a  library,  an  auditorium,  and  fourteen  class  and 
laboratory  rooms." 

The  Ricks  Academy  Board  of  Education  spent 
much  energy  during  1904,  securing  short-term  loans  to 
pay  immediate  bills.  After  acquiring  a  nine  thousand 
dollar  loan  at  eight  percent  per  annum  for  three  years 
from  Deseret  Savings  Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City,  several 
notes  to  various  parties  were  paid  off.  The  promissory 
note  was  secured  by  mortgaging  the  "Ricks  Academy 
building  and  grounds. "  By  late  in  1906,  the  notes  had 
been  paid  off,  and  the  building  was  free  and  clear. 
Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  dedicated  the  building  on 
November  12,  1906,  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  academy.  The  day  was  auspicious. 

At  the  Seventy-third  LDS  General  Conference, 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1903, 
President  Bassett  reported  on  the  excellent  condition  of 
his  stake:  "We  have  in  our  stake  ...  all  of  the  modern 
improvements, "  he  said.  "Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
sagebrush  plain;  today  we  have  upwards  of  fifty  wards 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  we  have  a  branch  railroad, 
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we  have  the  electric  lines,  we  have  telephone  commu- 
nication, and  everything  is  prosperous  with  us,  finan- 
cially and  temporally/ ' 

Just  a  f ew  days  before  the  conference  a  franchise  for 
electric  lights  was  granted  to  the  James  H.  Brady 
Company.  The  company  placed  poles  down  the  center 
of  Main  Street,  wiring  the  business  part  of  town  as  well 
as  several  residences  for  electric  lights. 

By  April,  1903,  houses  being  built  in  Rexburg  were 
no  longer  constructed  with  log  roofs,  and  older  homes 
were  being  replaced  with  frame  or  stone  structures.  A 
knitting  factory  had  been  added  to  the  other  Rexburg 
businesses,  and  plans  had  been  drawn  for  a  new  two 
story  district  schoolhouse.  The  village  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  prototype  of  a  modern  western  city.  After  ten 
years  of  village  status,  Rexburg  was  organized  as  a  city 
on  April  7,  1903,  with  Jacob  Henry  Flamm  as  the  first 
city  mayor. 

Mayor  Flamm  wanted  Rexburg  to  be  a  beautiful, 
peaceful  city.  He  planted  trees  clear  around  a  city 
block.  The  city  was  to  take  care  of  them.  City  fathers, 
busy  caring  for  their  families  and  businesses,  began  to 
neglect  the  trees.  Mayor  Flamm,  noted  for  his  mild 
manner,  became  upset  at  the  neglect  of  the  trees  and 
chastised  the  city  council:  "You  dare  to  let  those  trees 
die!"  he  protested.  The  councilmen  did  not  dare.  They 
got  busy  and  hired  a  man  to  care  for  the  trees,  which 
flourished  and  helped  beautify  the  city. 

The  city  was  progressive.  By  1904,  Snake  River 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  Limited,  was  sup- 
plying electricity  to  more  and  more  homes.  Later  Rex- 
burg Light  and  Power  Company  expanded  electrical 
service.  By  1908,  electrical  service  was  controlled  by 
Hodgins  Brothers  of  Butte,  Montana.  That  company 
purchased  Rexburg  Light  and  Power  Company,  as  well 
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as  most  of  the  other  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  electri- 
cal systems.  The  use  of  electricity  was  a  modern  mira- 
cle. Gone  were  the  days  when  light  was  furnished  by 
lighting  a  rag  placed  in  a  tin  plate  filled  with  grease,  or 
dim  kerosene  lamps.  There  was  no  longer  a  need  to 
search  for  a  match  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Now, 
totally  fascinated,  a  person  could  stand  by  his  door  and 
turn  lights  on  and  off  by  a  switch. 

The  housewife  was  soon  doing  her  washing  in  an 
electric  machine  rather  than  on  a  scrub  board  or  by  a 
hand-powered  machine.  She  simply  plugged  in  and 
quickly  heated  her  iron  to  a  predetermined  temperature 
rather  than  having  to  wait  for  the  sadiron  to  heat  up  or 
cool  down.  She  prepared  meals  on  a  stove  needing  little 
maintenance  rather  than  on  a  wood  or  coal  stove  that 
kept  everything  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  soot.  She 
no  longer  needed  the  old  icebox  as  she  could  keep  foods 
in  a  refrigerator  at  cooler  temperatures  for  longer  peri- 
ods of  time.  She  did  not  spend  time  cranking  the  hand 
pump  to  get  water;  she  just  turned  on  the  tap  in  her 
house  and  the  electric  pump  went  into  action.  Heating 
hot  water  was  done  more  quickly  than  in  the  reservoir 
on  the  coal  stove.  Now  everyone  in  the  family  could 
take  their  Saturday  night  bath  without  waiting  for 
more  water  to  heat.  All  Rexburg  homes  did  not  have 
electricity  by  1908,  but  few  did  not,  and  they  would 
soon  be  hooked  up. 

In  1904,  Rexburg  progressed  to  the  point  that  a 
bank  was  feasible,  so  the  Rexburg  Banking  Company 
was  organized.  With  an  application  for  a  national  char- 
ter approved,  the  bank  was  named  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Rexburg.  Ross  J.  Comstock,  who  had  recently 
come  to  Rexburg  from  Missouri,  was  cashier.  The 
president  was  Charles  H.  Woodmansee.  Vice-president 
was  James  W.  Webster.  The  bank  extended  credit  on 
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homes  and  for  farming  purposes.  A  counter  was  rented 
in  the  Flamm  store  to  transact  business  for  the  next  two 
years.  By  1908,  the  bank  was  "capitalized  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars  with  a  surplus  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars/ '  Woodmansee  and  Webster  were  still  the  execu- 
tive officers.  The  Sugar  City  Times  editor  noted  that 
"at  the  head  of  this  splendid  institution  are  Rexburg 
capitalists  pure  and  simple.  Men  handling  the  destinies 
of  the  bank  made  their  money  in  the  community  and 
they  naturally  take  great  pride  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bank's  affairs." 

In  January,  1905,  Ezra  Christiansen,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  academy  principal  was  editor  of  the 
Rexburg  Current-Journal,  began  what  was  to  be  an 
ongoing  denunciation  of  those  who  operated  establish- 
ments which  would  lead  the  "young  astray."  He  was 
concerned  that  young  people  of  Rexburg  were  spending 
too  much  time  on  the  streets  in  the  evening  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  He  felt  that  youth  were 
wasting  their  time  in  "bowling  alleys,  and  worse  still  in 
the  saloons.  A  great  many  frequent  these  places,  and  it 
is  an  unfortunate  condition.  But  it  does  no  good  to  rail 
against  evil  places,"  he  wrote.  "As  long  as  they  are 
licensed  by  the  city,  and  keep  within  the  law,  their 
business  is  legitimate.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  provide 
something  better  for  those  who  patronize  them. 
Preaching  is  all  right.  Encouraging  the  young  to  stay 
away  from  these  places  is  all  very  well,  but  putting 
something  good  in  the  place  of  them  is  much  better." 
Christiansen's  solution  was  to  establish  a  town  library 
and  reading  room.  Young  people,  he  suggested,  "crave 
the  associations  of  one  another,  they  want  to  discuss 
local  events,  and  engage  in  games  and  amusements. 
And  some  place  ought  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  A 
place  well  warmed  and  lighted,  where  everybody 
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would  be  made  welcome."  The  editor  was  convinced 
that  youths  would  much  rather  be  where  books,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  were  available  than  in  saloons, 
bowling  alleys,  or  playing  billiards.  Certainly  they 
would  enjoy  a  lecture  on  "science,  literature  or  current 
topics  of  interest,"  or  playing  "proper  games."  "Who 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand?"  questioned  Christian- 
sen. As  it  turned  out,  no  one  would,  at  least  not  then, 
and  morality  of  the  youth  would  continue  to  concern 
him. 

Many  young  men  of  the  community  were  involved 
in  playing  ball  during  the  summer  of  1905.  The  first 
game  of  the  season  was  against  the  "Sweets"  of  Sugar 
City.  Sugar  City  had  only  been  in  existence  for  one  year, 
so  the  Rexburg  team  anticipated  no  trouble.  When  the 
game  was  over,  however,  Rexburg  had  lost  by  a  score  of 
11  to  5.  The  loss  prompted  several  in  Rexburg  to  com- 
plain about  the  team,  make  suggestions  about  who 
should  play,  who  should  coach,  and  who  should  stay 
away  from  the  team.  The  suggestions  were  not  appreci- 
ated. 

Also  not  appreciated  were  demands  being  made  by  a 
certain  group  in  the  town  upon  the  public  school  trust- 
ees. Women  school  teachers  began  demanding  equal  pay 
with  the  men.  The  trustees  agreed  that  the  women 
deserved  equal  pay,  but  how  could  they  justify  such 
extravagance?  They  could  not,  so  the  women's  de- 
mands were  not  met.  But  this  incipient  women's  rights 
movement  continued,  with  increasing  force,  until  their 
demands  were  finally  met. 

Several  problems  were  publicized  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1905.  Billiard  halls  and  bowling  alleys  were  still 
being  patronized  by  young  people,  despite  warnings  that 
they  were  "injurious  to  good  character  development." 
Furthermore,  some  adults  held  the  opinion  that  in  such 
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places  "nothing  good  or  elevating  is  ever  discussed  .  .  . 
slang,  vulgarity,  and  tobacco  smoke  pollutes  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  young  man  living  in  such  an  environment 
will  often  contract  moral  diseases  that  can  never  be 
cured.  It  is  only  one  step  from  these  places  to  the  saloon, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  one  is  not  just  as  bad  as  the 
other.  In  many  cases,  at  least,  the  saloon  is  just  as 
respectable/ '  A  dire  warning  was  given  that  "young 
men  of  great  ability  and  promise  have  entered  the  door 
to  ruin  in  these  alleys,  and  others  should  take  warning. 
No  one  can  afford  to  frequent  or  support  a  place  that 
may  blight  all  his  prospects  and  happiness  in  life.,, 

Perhaps  the  young  people  simply  wanted  a  little 
diversion  from  the  troublesome  task  during  the  summer 
of  fighting  a  cricket  infestation.  Mayor  John  L.  Jacobs 
called  a  mass  meeting  to  discuss  the  plague.  The  masses, 
much  to  the  mayor's  disappointment,  did  not  turn  out. 
Only  some  twenty  citizens  responded,  but  they  donated 
two  hundred  dollars  to  be  used  to  destroy  the  pests.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  solicit  more  funds.  One  meth- 
od used  to  raise  funds  was  a  baseball  game,  held  in  St. 
Anthony,  between  the  "fat  men"  of  Rexburg  and  St. 
Anthony.  About  seven  hundred  spectators  turned  out  for 
the  game.  Henry  Flamm  pitched  for  the  Rexburg  team 
and  held  St.  Anthony  to  two  runs  in  six  innings.  After  he 
quit  pitching,  however,  the  St.  Anthony  fat  men  went  on 
to  defeat  the  fat  men  from  Rexburg  by  a  score  of  7  to  6. 
Of  course  the  game  was  in  fun.  The  umpire  probably 
had  the  most  fun  of  all,  being  lenient  with  the  rules. 
After  all,  the  fat  men  had  a  hard  time  getting  to  first 
base,  let  alone  all  the  way  around  to  score,  unless  the 
umpire  helped  out  a  bit.  A  lot  of  money  was  collected  to 
help  control  the  crickets. 

One  man,  E.  G.  McGrif f,  sent  his  sure-fire  recipe  for 
cricket  control  to  Orson  Waldram,  owner  of  a  drug 
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store.  McGriffs  recipe  called  for  one  pound  of  arsenic, 
two  pounds  of  sugar  and  four  pounds  of  bran.  The 
ingredients  were  to  be  mixed  dry,  "with  sleeves  rolled 
up,"  then  enough  water  added  to  dissolve  the  arsenic 
and  sugar.  Then  the  mixture  was  "ready  to  sow  as  if  it 
were  wheat.' '  The  recipe  seemed  likely  to  kill  crickets 
all  right,  but  no  one  wanted  to  mix  the  ingredients. 
Fortunately  the  cricket  plague  was  not  too  severe. 
There  would  be  many  worse. 

Keeping  attention  on  crickets  was  hard  when  gold 
was  discovered  during  the  excavation  work  on  the  city 
well.  A  large  gold-bearing  rock,  taken  to  Waldram's 
Drug  Store  and  displayed  in  the  window,  spurred  several 
to  turn  miner  and  head  for  the  gold  field.  There  were 
those  who  cautioned  against  letting  word  get  out  of 
the  community  for  fear  a  gold  rush  might  get  started. 
Others  suggested  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  gold  content 
of  the  rock,  before  too  much  excitement  was  generated. 
The  last  advice  was  the  most  sound.  Analysis  proved  that 
the  gold  content  in  the  rock  was  miniscule  and  virtually 
worthless.  Those  digging  the  well  resumed  their  work 
and  the  Rexburg  gold  rush  did  not  materialize. 

Nevertheless,  Ezra  Christiansen  editorialized  on  De- 
cember 28,  Rexburg  had  "enjoyed  a  year  of  unparalleled 
prosper ity."  In  fact,  "a  great  many  residences  have  been 
erected,  and  business  has  increased  fifty  percent  over  that 
of  last  year."  The  railroad  was  being  extended  toward 
Yellowstone  Park.  This  meant  more  tourists  would  be 
stopping.  "And  a  great  many  of  those  will  remain  and 
make  their  homes  with  us,"  predicted  Christiansen.  But 
the  growth  of  the  city  could  be  impeded,  he  warned,  if 
businessmen  did  not  cease  quarreling  with  one  another. 
Evidently,  the  town  had  been  tacitly  divided  into  "upper" 
and  "lower"  ends.  "In  the  past  there  have  been  too  many 
dissentions  and  local  quarrels.  Our  city  could  grow  much 
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faster  if  these  were  eliminated  in  the  future.  No  man  can 
afford  to  stand  out  against  the  public  good.  We  must  not 
fight  one  another.  It  costs  too  much.,,  Only  unanimity  of 
effort  would  lead  to  continued  progress. 

Early  in  January,  1906,  two  men  got  off  the  train, 
looking  and  acting  suspicious.  Rexburg  citizens  were  in 
no  mood  to  tolerate  suspicious  characters  as  just  a  few 
days  before,  on  December  30,  Idaho's  ex-Governor 
Frank  Steunenberg  had  been  killed  by  an  assassin.  Sher- 
iff Miles  R.  Cahoon  asked  the  men  what  business  they 
had  in  Rexburg,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  their  story. 
Keeping  them  under  surveillance  until  the  next  train 
arrived,  the  sheriff  then  invited  them  to  leave  town. 
The  men  accepted,  realizing  it  was  more  an  order  than 
an  invitation.  The  episode  prompted  the  observation 
that  "it  is  a  satisfaction  to  all  to  know  that  general  good 
order  is  maintained  in  our  city  by  our  present  peace 
officers  and  that  toughs  are  given  to  understand  that  this 
is  not  a  suitable  harbor  in  which  to  ply  their  nefarious 
business/ ' 

There  was  enough  trouble  from  local  residents, 
without  allowing  outsiders  to  create  more.  On  Wednes- 
day night,  January  8,  a  group  of  boys  were  racing  their 
sleighs  up  and  down  the  street.  That  had  always  been  a 
dangerous  game,  but  since  the  installation  of  the  electric 
light  poles  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  game  was 
even  more  dangerous.  Predictably,  one  of  the  racers  hit 
one  of  the  poles.  His  sleigh  was  smashed,  along  with  a 
transformer  attached  to  the  pole.  Half  the  town  was 
suddenly  plunged  into  darkness.  The  boys  were  ar- 
rested, and  next  morning  appeared  before  Judge  David 
Osborn.  The  judge  reprimanded  them,  and  sentenced 
them  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  damaged  transformer  and 
ruined  sleigh.  "They  were  then  dismissed,  with  a  cau- 
tion as  to  future  acts  of  hoodlumism.,, 
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Perhaps  the  energy  of  the  young  men  could  be  dissi- 
pated if  they  joined  the  recently  formed  Literary  and 
Athletic  Association.  The  association  rented  the  ZCMI 
building.  The  building  was  considered  perfect  for  a 
gymnasium  for  the  club.  Over  the  next  several  years  the 
literary  pursuits  of  the  association  were  more  successful 
than  the  athletic. 

On  Monday,  January  29,  1906,  twenty-five  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  met  in  a  room  in  the  First 
National  Bank  building  and  organized  the  Commercial 
Club.  The  sole  objective  of  the  club  was  to  promote 
commercial  and  social  interests  of  the  city  and  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.  The  first  officers  were:  Charles  H. 
Woodmansee,  president;  Eli  McEntire,  vice-president; 
and  Robert  G.  Archibald,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Those  present  agreed  to  an  initial  membership  fee  of 
twenty-f ive  dollars,  with  an  additional  monthly  fee  to  be 
used  to  rent  space  for  the  club,  furnish  the  rooms,  and 
send  representatives  throughout  the  area  to  tout  the 
advantages  of  Rexburg.  Rooms  were  rented  in  the  Web- 
ster-Winter building  and  furnished  with  modern  furni- 
ture. 

Over  the  years  the  Commercial  Club  ( later  becom- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce)  had  successes  and 
failures,  but  was  an  important  addition  to  and  unifying 
factor  in  the  community.  President  Woodmansee  ap- 
pointed chairmen  for  the  permanent  committees: 
Hyrum  Ricks,  advertising  and  conventions;  James  W. 
Webster,  railroad  and  transportation;  Oscar  Feldscher, 
house  committee;  Dr.  O.  C.  Ormsby,  entertainment; 
and  Dr.  G.  E.  Hyde,  amusements.  Fifty-nine  men  be- 
came charter  members. 

Two  beautiful  buildings,  a  church  and  bank,  were 
opened  for  public  use  early  in  1906.  The  members  of  the 
First  Ward  held  services  in  the  basement  of  their  new 
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building  after  January  26,  and  knew  "the  satisfaction  of 
being  permitted  to  worship  in  so  beautiful  a  place  would 
more  than  repay  the  sacrifice  required  to  erect  it."  One 
man  expressed  "all  honor  to  those  who  have  reared  it. 
May  their  faith  in  God  be  strengthened  beneath  its 
sacred  roof.  And  when  years  have  passed,  and  they  sleep 
in  the  dust,  may  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  still  worship  there."  There  was  still  wood- 
work, painting  and  furnishing  to  do,  under  the  direction 
of  Edmund  Paul,  Robert  Green,  Robert  Blaser  and  John 
Grimm.  Building  architect  was  C.  M.  Squires.  A  build- 
ing committee  composed  of  Bishop  Thomas  E.  Ricks, 
Jr.,  Nathan  Ricks,  H.J.  Flamm,  Eli  McEntire,  James 
W.  Webster  and  John  L.  Jacobs,  was  charged  with 
overall  supervision  of  the  work.  By  the  first  of  April 
everything  had  been  completed,  but  over  two  years 
would  pass  before  it  would  be  dedicated,  October  25, 
1908.  (In  continual  use  until  1976,  the  building  was 
damaged  beyond  repair  by  the  Teton  Dam  flood  and  had 
to  be  replaced. ) 

The  First  National  Bank  opened  in  new  quarters  on 
Monday,  February  12.  The  building  was  described  as 
"the  best  and  most  commodious  banking  house  in  south- 
eastern Idaho.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent's and  cashier's  office  in  front,  spacious  banking 
room,  with  all  necessary  closets,  large  fireproof  vault, 
customers'  lobby  extending  full  length  of  the  building, 
with  the  director's  room  in  the  rear  .  .  .  the  metallic 
ceiling  and  cornice  are  beautifully  painted  and  the  floors 
are  laid  with  linoleum.  The  total  cost  is  between  three 
thousand  dollars  and  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  build- 
ing and  equipment  would  grace  any  city  in  the  state  and 
is  a  tribute  to  the  thrift  of  its  owners  and  an  evidence  of 
the  prosperity  of  our  town."  By  1909,  Ross  Comstock 
was  president  of  the  bank  and  Alma  Carbine  was  cash- 
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ier.  In  1915,  after  attending  Ricks  Academy,  Ross  Corn- 
stock's  son,  Ralph,  became  cashier. 

The  Rexburg  State  Bank  founded  by  James  E.  Cos- 
griff,  John  Kruger  and  Steve  Hunt,  had  opened  in  1905 
to  compete  with  the  First  National  Bank.  James 
Wright,  who  had  been  working  for  First  National, 
became  the  cashier.  Within  a  few  months,  Rexburg 
State  Bank  also  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  building. 

The  new  buildings  were  nice  additions  to  the  city, 
but  according  to  the  view  of  the  local  hotel  owners, 
there  were  some  who  were  using  their  buildings  — 
mostly  homes  —  for  illegal  purposes.  Complaints  were 
filed  by  hotel  owners  against  several  citizens  alleging 
they  were  keeping  regular  boarders  in  their  homes  with- 
out a  license.  This  hurt  the  hotel  owners'  businesses.  On 
Monday,  February  19,  the  city  council  listened  to  both 
sides  of  the  story,  and  decided  that  private  homes  being 
used  for  boarders  should  be  charged  a  license  fee,  as  were 
hotels.  However,  several  home  owners  were  lodging 
academy  students,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  hotel 
rates.  The  council  decided  that  homes  in  which  bo- 
naf  ide  academy  students  were  lodged  would  be  exempt 
from  the  license  fee. 

Another  building,  Woodvine's  Hall,  was  the  scene  of 
a  disturbance  on  February  23.  The  Friday  dance  was  in 
progress  when  three  men  began  demanding  that  only 
music  for  waltzes  and  two-steps  be  played.  They  want- 
ed none  of  the  quadrilles  ( similar  to  a  square  dance ) . 
The  floor  manager  of  the  dance  was  not  intimidated  and 
called  for  a  quadrille.  The  three  men  threatened  vio- 
lence, and  in  turn  were  threatened  with  arrest.  Dis- 
gruntled at  not  getting  their  way,  they  went  home 
angry. 

Trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  another  building  in 
the  community,  the  academy  dormitory,  was  perplexing 
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the  Ricks  Academy  executive  committee,  Thomas  E. 
Bassett,  Mark  Austin  and  Albert  Heath.  Several  persons 
in  the  community  wanted  to  have  the  dormitory  con- 
verted into  a  hospital.  The  city  had  no  building  which 
could  serve  as  a  hospital.  The  dormitory  would  be 
satisfactory  without  much  remodeling.  However,  the 
executive  committee  rejected  the  hospital  proposal  and 
decided  to  rent  the  dorm  on  a  sealed  bid  basis,  to  be  used 
as  a  hotel.  One  stipulation,  that  Ricks  Academy  stu- 
dents living  in  the  hotel  must  not  be  charged  more  than 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  room  and 
board,  caused  some  prospective  bidders  to  back  off. 
They  felt  that  a  hotel  could  not  be  a  paying  proposition 
under  that  condition.  The  excecutive  committee  mod- 
erated the  requirement  by  allowing  the  successful  bid- 
der to  limit  the  number  of  academy  students  to  fifteen. 
The  successful  bidder  would  operate  the  hotel  from 
October  1,  1906,  to  October  1,  1907,  and  bids  were  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  William  E.  Gee  by  September  30,  1906. 
The  short  length  of  time  given  to  operate  the  hotel  was  a 
definite  drawback,  as  several  interested  parties  wanted  a 
longer  term  investment.  Consequently,  no  bids  were 
received  so  the  academy  operated  the  building  as  a  dormi- 
tory again. 

Early  in  1908,  Dr.  George  Hyde  tried  again  to  secure 
the  dorm  to  be  used  for  a  hospital.  This  time  he  was 
successful.  By  early  April,  he  had  remodeled,  papered  and 
painted  the  dorm.  Hospital  equipment,  including  a  new 
'  synchronous' '  x-ray  machine  with  a  "high  frequency 
coil,,,  was  installed  and  the  dorm  had  become  a  hospital, 
ready  for  patients.  Business  was  slow,  and  within  a  few 
months  the  hospital  was  abandoned.  But  late  in  1909,  Dr. 
Hyde,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  doctors,  reopened 
the  hospital  and  operated  it  for  some  time.    (Several 
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houses  in  the  city  were  used  for  hospital  purposes  before 
Madison  Memorial  Hospital  was  opened  in  1951.) 

Early  in  1906,  voters  approved  a  citywide  water 
system.  Advantages  of  an  integrated  system  were  many, 
but,  most  obvious,  water  would  be  nearby  in  case  of  a 
fire  anywhere  in  the  town.  Fire  insurance  rates  would 
be  substantially  decreased.  Additionally,  one  person  ar- 
gued that  "pure  water,  such  as  this  is,  will  practically 
exclude  typhoid  fever  and  other  dread  diseases  from  our 
homes  ...  it  is  a  safe  prediction,  that  the  health  of  the 
people  will  be  much  better  if  they  take  advantage  of  it." 
McDonald,  McCoy  and  Company  of  Chicago,  was 
awarded  the  bid  on  the  water  works  bonds.  The  city 
council  passed  Ordinance  No.  97,  levying  a  tax  of  five 
mills  on  the  dollar  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  principal. 
The  council  passed  Ordinance  No.  105,  which  created 
the  Water  Works  Fund  into  which  collected  money 
would  be  deposited.  A.  L.  Blackburn,  the  city  clerk, 
would  administer  the  fund.  Work  on  the  water  system 
was  contracted  and  begun.  The  original  contract  called 
for  the  system  to  be  installed  on  nine  blocks.  The  work 
progressed  smoothly,  funds  were  available,  and  pressure 
from  some  citizens  caused  the  city  council,  on  May  28, 
to  decide  to  extend  the  system  another  ten  blocks,  which 
would  virtually  cover  the  town. 

By  April,  1907,  the  Rexburg  Steam  Laundry  and  the 
Commercial  Hotel  hooked  into  the  water  system.  Most 
other  businesses  still  were  not  on  the  system.  The  urgen- 
cy of  completing  the  system  was  demonstrated  when  a 
fire  broke  out,  September  9,  1907,  in  the  summer  kitch- 
en behind  James  Ricks'  residence.  An  alarm  was  sound- 
ed and  neighbors  quickly  formed  a  bucket  brigade.  The 
fire  department  was  housed  in  a  lean-to  on  William 
Bell's  blacksmith  shop.  "Presently  the  Rexburg  Fire 
Brigade  came  pell  mell  and  attached  their  hose  to  the 
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hydrant  at  the  Commercial  Hotel  corner  only  to  find 
that  there  was  no  water;  it  having  been  shut  off.  For- 
tunately/' commented  one  observer,  "the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished by  a  very  small  bucket  brigade,  but  had  there 
been  a  bad  fire  there  would  have  been  peril.  With  our 
good  equipment  of  hose  and  men  Rexburg  is  prepared  to 
care  for  very  bad  fires  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  water  will  never  more  be  a  question  for  the 
protection  of  any  property  within  reach  of  the  water- 
mains." 

On  April  18,  1906,  the  people  of  Rexburg  received 
terrifying  news.  San  Francisco  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
major  earthquake  and  fire.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
service  was  interrupted  into  San  Francisco  so  rumors 
that  twenty  thousand  had  died,  which  could  surely 
include  friends  and  relatives  of  local  people,  could  not  be 
confirmed.  Rumors  continued  to  circulate.  None  helped 
dispel  the  anxiety.  Those  wanting  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
could  not  have  gotten  in,  since  martial  law  had  been 
imposed  on  the  stricken  city.  Actually,  four  hundred 
fifty-two  people  were  killed,  but  some  time  passed  be- 
fore that  was  known.  Shortly  after  news  of  the  disaster, 
a  relief  fund  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rexburg  Commercial  Club.  Many  citizens,  including 
children,  contributed  money.  Also,  a  whole  train-car 
load  of  flour  from  the  Rexburg  mill,  as  well  as  potatoes 
and  hams,  were  donated  and  sent  to  San  Francisco.  The 
people  of  Rexburg  had  a  well-established  tradition  of 
helping  neighbors  in  distress.  That  these  neighbors  were 
in  California  made  no  difference. 

The  summer  of  1906  was  filled  with  the  usual 
summer  activities.  The  Rexburg  "Red  Socks"  baseball 
team  was  organized,  with  the  first  big  game  of  the 
season  played  in  Pocatello.  The  Red  Socks  seemed  to 
control  the   game,   despite   the   Pocatello   umpire. 
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Pocatello  was  at  bat  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth,  the  score 
was  10  to  9  in  favor  of  the  Red  Socks.  The  tying  run  was 
on  third,  there  were  two  outs,  and  the  batter  had  two 
strikes.  Suddenly  the  man  on  third  tried  to  steal  home. 
The  Rexburg  pitcher  fired  the  ball  to  the  catcher  so  he 
could  tag  the  runner  for  the  third  out.  But,  according  to 
one  of  the  players,  "the  'mucker'  at  the  bat  struck  the 
catchers  mitt,  knocking  the  ball  out  of  his  hand  and 
allowing  the  man  to  score/ '  Surely  the  empire  had  seen 
that  blatant  infraction  of  the  rules,  but  he  called  the 
runner  "safe."  The  Rexburg  players  loudly  protested 
the  call,  but,  as  usual,  to  no  avail.  Finally,  in  a  show  of 
disgust,  the  Rexburg  nine  forfeited  the  game  and  lost  10 
to  0.  "But,"  mumbled  the  players,  "just  wait  until  we 
get  the  Pocatello  team  in  Rexburg."  Where,  naturally, 
the  umpiring  would  be  totally  fair  and  impartial. 

Not  all  ball  games  hinged  on  a  crucial  play.  The 
Rexburg  fat  men  team  again  challenged  the  St.  Anthony 
fat  men  to  a  ball  game  with  the  proceeds  going  to  aid 
community  projects.  The  Rexburg  fat  men  were 
coached  by  James  E.  Fogg  and  H.  J.  Flamm.  The  quali- 
fications were  strict.  Only  those  over  a  certain  girth 
were  acceptable,  and  Fogg  and  Flamm  made  the  final 
decision  with  an  eye  for  dimension.  The  game,  of 
course,  was  deadly  serious  or  would  have  been  if  every- 
one had  stopped  laughing.  No  one  could  remember  the 
score.  Several  men  scored  for  each  team  but  they  could 
not  always  determine  if  the  one  who  scored  had  actually 
started  at  home  plate  and  gone  all  the  way  around  the 
bases,  or,  whether  he  had  started  somewhere  else,  and  at 
an  opportune  time,  such  as  when  the  attention  of  the 
umpire  was  diverted,  just  walked  over  and  touched 
home  plate,  and  shouted  for  the  scorekeeper  to  add 
another  point  to  the  total.  Everyone,  players  and  specta- 
tors, had  a  grand  time. 
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Several  celebrations  were  held  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  In  June  the  Fremont  County  "Old  Folks"  day 
in  Rexburg  included  the  old  folks  attending  the  ball 
game  between  Rexburg  and  Sugar  City.  Then  they 
listened  to  the  recently  reorganized  brass  band  play  a 
song  written  by  their  leader,  Charles  O.  Engar.  The 
song  was  dedicated  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  en- 
titled the  "Rexburg  C.  C.  March."  The  old  folks  were 
delighted  with  the  song,  and  the  Commercial  Club 
members  considered  their  club  immortalized. 

On  July  4,  visitors  from  the  Idaho  National  Guard 
were  in  Rexburg  to  participate  in  the  patriotic  activities 
of  the  day.  They  reviewed  Company  M,  composed 
primarily  of  Rexburg  men,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state.  The  local  leaders  of  Company  M  were: 
Robert  A.  Tempest,  Captain;  E.  A.  Renner,  First  Lieu- 
tenant; George  Ricks,  Second  Lieutenant;  and  Steve  J. 
Skelton,  Second  Lieutenant.  They  were  to  parade  again 
on  July  24,  for  the  Pioneer  Day  celebration.  Several 
Guard  officers  who  were  in  town  stayed  with  Captain 
Tempest.  A  brass  band,  and  a  fireworks  display  enter- 
tained the  people.  The  day  passed  with  only  one  mishap. 
Rulon  Neibaur  had  a  big  firecracker  explode  in  his  hand. 
Dr.  George  E.  Hyde  stitched  the  badly  lacerated  hand 
together.  Otherwise,  one  man  observed  that  "no  arrests 
were  made  on  the  24th.  There  was  some  drunkenness 
but  all  was  quiet." 

Dr.  Hyde  owned  one  of  the  first  automobiles  in  Rex- 
burg. The  Current-Journal,  July  5,  1906,  noted  that 
"Dr.  Hyde's  new  automobile  came  to  town  last  week 
and  was  set  going  Friday.  It  ran  fine  at  first  and  for  a 
few  days  the  doctor  might  be  heard  coming  from  al- 
most any  direction.  By  some  accident  Tuesday  evening 
some  part  of  the  interior  burst  through  the  exterior  and 
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broke  a  casting,  which  placed  the  machine  hors  de 
combat,  until  new  extras  are  received. " 

Charles  Edwards,  owner  of  a  saloon,  owned  a  large, 
fancy  buggy.  He  took  several  of  his  friends  for  a  ride. 
The  day  was  hot  so  the  men  decided  to  stop  by  the 
Teton  River  for  a  swim.  Edwards  claimed  he  needed  to 
cool  off  a  bit  before  he  got  into  the  cold  water.  After  the 
others  stripped  and  jumped  in,  Edwards  gathered  up 
their  clothes  and  walked  back  to  town.  When  the 
swimmers  discovered  they  had  no  clothes  they  climbed 
into  the  buggy  and  returned  to  town  —  as  in- 
conspicuously as  a  buggy  full  of  naked  men  could  — 
where  they  retrieved  their  clothes  from  Edwards  with 
appropriate  comments. 

One  political  issue  dominated  the  Rexburg  scene  in 
1906:  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  St.  Anthony 
to  Rexburg.  The  battle  cry  was  sounded  on  March  5,  at 
the  Commercial  Club  meeting.  The  members  unan- 
imously agreed  to  mount  a  campaign  to  wrest  the 
county  seat  from  St.  Anthony  and  establish  it  in  Rex- 
burg, where  it  belonged.  A  committee  was  formed 
consisting  of  Charles  H.  Woodmansee,  chairman,  T.J. 
Winter,  Ross  J.  Comstock,  William  A.  Walker,  H.  J. 
Flamm,  Henry  Flamm,  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  and 
Nathan  Ricks.  They  got  petitions  signed  and  filed  the 
petitions  with  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District,  to  see  that  the  question  was  on 
the  November  ballot. 

No  one  doubted  that  St.  Anthony  would  fight  to 
retain  the  county  seat.  The  citizens  of  both  commu- 
nities were  cautioned  in  newspaper  editorials  not  to 
'stoop  to  trickery  and  underhanded  work/'  or  use 
"mud  slinging  or  abuse. "  Reason,  after  all,  "must  be 
appealed  to,  not  passion  or  prejudice. "  The  advice 
sounded  good  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  but  "mud 
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slinging  and  abuse,"  became  common  as  the  campaign 
progressed. 

The  Rexburg  faction  seemed  to  have  widespread 
support  from  nearby  communities.  But  within  two 
weeks  a  new,  rather  disconcerting,  element  entered  the 
campaign  for  the  county  seat.  Sugar  City  residents 
organized  a  committee  and  began  circulation  petitions 
to  have  the  county  seat  removed  from  St.  Anthony  to 
Sugar  City.  The  Rexburg  Commercial  Club  members 
quickly  met  to  discuss  this  threat  to  their  plans.  Sugar 
City  partisans  suggested  that  a  joint  mass  meeting  be 
held  to  see  which  community  had  the  most  support  for 
the  county  seat.  The  Rexburg  supporters  rejected  the 
idea  as  they  felt  that  Rexburg  obviously  had  the  most 
support.  Mayor  Jacobs  called  for  a  mass  meeting  of 
Rexburg  citizens  on  Tuesday,  March  27,  to  show  their 
support.  Most  turned  out.  The  academy  band  played 
patriotic  music.  Hyrum  Dewsnup  of  the  city  council, 
gave  a  speech  on  reasons  why  Rexburg  should  have  the 
county  seat,  after  which  Judge  Hyrum  Ricks  reported 
that  one  thousand  more  than  the  necessary  number  of 
signatures  had  been  obtained  on  the  petitions.  Everyone 
left  the  meeting  with  a  determination  to  fight  hard  for 
the  county  seat,  despite  the  troublesome  entry  of  Sugar 
City  into  the  contest. 

To  enhance  Rexburg's  position,  an  announcement 
was  made  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  build  a 
courthouse,  had  been  deposited  in  a  local  bank.  Fur- 
thermore, two  building  sites  had  been  suggested,  one  on 
the  east  end  of  Main  Street,  and  one  south  of  the  H. 
Flamm  &  Company  store. 

While  the  question  of  the  county  seat  removal 
should  have  been  a  Rexburg-St.  Anthony  affair,  the 
entrance  of  Sugar  City  diverted  Rexburg's  attention, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  St.  Anthony.  A  fight  be- 
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tween  Rexburg  and  Sugar  City  would  split  the  vote  to 
such  an  extent  that  St.  Anthony  advocates  knew  their 
retention  of  the  county  seat  would  be  assured. 

Then  a  proposed  compromise  between  Rexburg  and 
Sugar  City  indicated  St.  Anthony  still  needed  to  work 
hard  to  retain  the  county  seat.  Men  from  both  Rexburg 
and  Sugar  City  agreed  to  establish  the  county  seat  on 
property  mid-way  between  them.  The  property  would 
be  platted,  and  lots  sold  to  finance  building  a  court- 
house thereon.  The  area  would  be  called  Fremont 
Park.  The  plan  called  for  construction  of  a  boulevard 
from  both  Rexburg  and  Sugar  City  to  Fremont  Park. 
Also,  an  electric  streetcar  system  would  be  built  to 
connect  Fremont  Park  to  both  cities.  The  plan  sounded 
great  to  the  developers,  but  several  from  Rexburg  ar- 
gued that  joint  control  would  create  too  many  prob- 
lems. They  were  not  against  locating  the  county  seat 
midway  between  Rexburg  and  Sugar  City,  but  sug- 
gested that  Rexburg  city  limits  be  extended  to  encom- 
pass Fremont  Park  so  Rexburg  would  be  sole 
administrator  of  the  area.  Sugar  City,  with  predictable 
disapproval,  refused  the  suggestion,  and  the  compro- 
mise fell  apart.  Much  to  the  relief  of  the  Rexburg 
faction,  Sugar  City  capitulated,  late  in  April,  and  with- 
drew from  the  contest. 

At  the  Commercial  Club  meeting  on  May  30, 
Hyrum  Ricks  reported  the  district  court  had  granted 
Rexburg's  petition  to  enter  the  county  seat  contest. 
The  question  would  be  settled  on  November  6. 

During  the  next  few  months,  the  campaign  was 
sporadic.  Businesses  and  farms  had  to  be  tended.  Many 
took  vacations.  Holidays  were  celebrated,  ball  games 
were  watched  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  intervened. 
On  one  notable  occasion,  October  9,  Silas  Hinckley 
was  coming  into  town  with  a  load  of  sugar  beets.  He 
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had  a  four  horse  hitch  on  his  wagon.  He  had  to  cross  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  a  train  was  approaching.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  to  get  across,  but  as  he  started  over  the 
tracks,  his  horses  heard  the  train,  became  frightened, 
and  tried  to  go  in  four  different  directions.  The  train 
could  not  stop  and  ran  into  the  wagon.  Fortunately, 
Hinckley  had  jumped  off  the  wagon  and  was  un- 
harmed, but  he  could  have  been  badly  injured. 

On  October  24,  an  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign. 
Woodmansee  was  appointed  chairman  and  Hyrum 
Ricks,  Jr.,  was  secretary.  Committee  members  were 
James  H.  Wallis,  W.  C.  Holley,  Christian  Jensen,  and 
Victor  Hegsted,  with  Hegsted  to  manage  the  cam- 
paign. The  committee  set  to  work  with  vigor  and 
intensity.  They  made  sure  all  arguments  about  Rex- 
burg's  size,  location,  facilities,  money  and  courthouse 
site  were  reiterated.  Also,  they  decided,  with  all  St. 
Anthony's  shortcomings,  to  have  a  county  seat  in  that 
town  was  a  disgrace.  The  committee  cautioned  people 
not  to  be  taken  in  when,  at  the  last  minute,  St.  Anthony 
would  come  up  with  some  devious  development  to  try 
to  retain  the  seat.  The  development  turned  out  to  be 
centered  around  Rexburg's  claims  of  money  available 
to  build  a  courthouse.  An  article  in  St.  Anthony's  Fre- 
mont County  News  indicated  that  Rexburg's  assertion 
of  already  having  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  court- 
house was  a  fraud.  However,  St.  Anthony  had  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  build  a  courthouse.  Of  course,  Rex- 
burg  papers  charged  that  the  real  fraud  was  St.  An- 
thony's assertion  that  thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
available  there. 

Ordinarily  the  Cur  rent- Journal  was  not  published 
until  Thursday,  but  the  election  week  edition  came  out 
on  Monday,  November  5,  to  get  in  one  last  lick  before 
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Tuesday's  election.  A  lengthy  article  supporting  Rex- 
burg  and  blasting  St.  Anthony  was  intended  to  influ- 
ence any  who  still  had  not  made  up  their  mind.  Most 
had  long  ago  decided  which  city  to  support  on  the 
county  seat  question,  however.  A  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  vote  was  needed  to  remove  the  county  seat  to 
Rexburg.  Over  one  third  of  the  voters  wanted  the 
county  seat  left  in  St.  Anthony,  so  Rexburg  lost.  But 
there  would  be  other  elections,  and  Rexburg  partisans 
were  not  yet  convinced  that  they  would  never  have  a 
county  seat. 

The  quarterly  conference  of  Fremont  Stake,  held 
January  19  and  20,  1907,  with  Apostle  Hyrum  M. 
Smith  and  Rulon  S.  Wells  of  the  First  Quorum  of 
Seventy  presiding,  was  interesting.  Commending  his 
stake  members  for  increasing  the  amount  of  tithing 
over  a  year  ago,  despite  the  ravages  of  crickets  and  rust 
during  the  last  summer,  President  Bassett  reported  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  stake's  history,  they  were  free  of 
debt.  President  Albert  Heath  called  on  men  of  the  stake 
to  lobby  the  legislature  vigorously  for  a  local  option  bill 
to  control  liquor  traffic.  Academy  principal,  Ezra  C. 
Dalby,  reported  that  two  hundred  twenty  boys  and  one 
hundred  sixty  girls  were  enrolled  the  past  year.  Dalby 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  several  students  came  to  the 
academy  with  "evil  habits/ '  He  urged  parents  to  do  all 
they  could  to  see  that  their  children  acted  correctly 
while  at  the  academy. 

At  the  quarterly  conference  of  the  Fremont  Stake 
held  June  15  and  16,  1907,  presided  over  by  Apostles 
Rudger  Clawson  and  George  F.  Richards,  Rexburg 
was  again  divided  into  three  wards.  The  Third  Ward, 
created  in  1887,  had  been  merged  with  Second  Ward  in 
1892.  Now  Rexburg  Third  Ward  was  again  organized. 
Changes  in  ward  leadership  resulted  in  the  release  of 
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Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  after  twenty-three  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  as  First  Ward  bishop.  New  ward 
bishoprics  were:  Oliver  C.  Dalby  of  the  First  Ward, 
with  Eli  McEntire  and  Chester  B.  Walker,  counselors; 
James  M.  Cook,  bishop  of  the  Second  Ward  (No  coun- 
selors were  called  as  Cook  had  not  yet  returned  from  a 
mission.  John  L.  Ballif  was  sustained  as  presiding  elder 
until  Cook  returned) ;  Hyrum  Ricks,  Sr.  was  sustained 
as  bishop  of  the  Third  Ward,  with  George  Steiner  and 
Conrad  Steffen  as  counselors.  President  Bassett  called 
upon  his  stake  members  to  help  fund  a  new  ward 
building,  needed  to  accommodate  Third  Ward. 

The  first  meeting  of  Third  Ward  was  on  Sunday, 
June  23.  Since  they  had  no  building,  they  met  in  the 
home  of  Bishop  Ricks,  but  ward  officers  and  teachers 
were  sustained  and  set  apart,  and  the  ward  was  func- 
tioning. A  building  site  was  selected  and  construction 
was  to  begin  immediately.  The  estimated  cost  was  five- 
thousand  dollars.  By  July  25,  the  new  meetinghouse 
was  well  along.  By  September  19,  rock  work  was  al- 
most completed  and  masonry  work  was  expected  to  be 
completed  by  December  1.  By  the  end  of  1907,  meet- 
ings were  being  held  in  the  new  building. 

The  tedium  of  winter  was  relieved  by  basketball 
games,  ice  skating  and  moving  pictures.  January  29, 
1907,  a  basketball  game  was  played  between  Ricks 
Academy's  faculty  and  the  missionary  class.  The  game, 
according  to  a  spectator  ' 'resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
latter.  Our  mental  instructors  had  the  theory  down 
well  and  made  fouls  enough  to  convince  any  unbiased 
mind  that  they  understood  how  to  double-tackle,  hug 
the  ball,  etc.;  but  they  lacked  the  dexterity  that  might 
have  enabled  them  to  jump  up  and  get  the  sphere  before 
it  got  down  to  Allie  Ricks  or  other  tall  men  among  their 
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opponents."  The  final  score  was  6  to  4,  obviously  a 
defensive  contest. 

On  February  22,  the  Rexburg  gymnasium  was 
packed  to  watch  the  academy  girls  play  Idaho  Falls 
High  School  girls.  Playing  for  the  academy  were:  Lucy 
Hallstrom,  Amy  Ricks,  Mary  Robb,  Rula  Wilson  and 
Alice  Turman.  ''The  game  was  an  interesting  one  from 
start  to  finish  and  was  played  without  a  hitch,  there 
being  nothing  but  the  best  of  feeling  prevailing 
throughout  the  game,"  noted  an  observer.  "A  feature 
of  the  game  was  the  work  of  Miss  Lucy  Hallstrom. 
While  the  Idaho  Falls  girls  played  good  ball,  our  girls 
proved  themselves  capable  of  combating  with  a  much 
stronger  team.,, 

The  academy  student  body,  deciding  they  needed  a 
gymnasium  of  their  own,  voted  to  establish  a  commit- 
tee to  solicit  funds  to  build  one.  The  committee, 
chaired  by  Cecil  Clements,  was  composed  of  academy 
graduates.  Eric  Johnson  was  vice-chairman  and  Leo 
Nelson,  secretary-treasurer.  Serving  on  the  executive 
committee  were  Orson  Lloyd,  Ezra  Liljenquist,  David 
Smith,  Cecil  Price,  William  Nelson,  George  Flamm, 
and  Alfred  Cordon.  Despite  the  committee's  best 
efforts,  several  years  would  pass  before  a  gymnasium 
would  be  built  on  campus. 

The  academy,  by  1907,  was  immensely  important 
to  the  economy,  as  well  as  the  educational  system  in 
Rexburg.  Ezra  Dalby  optimistically  commented  that 
"no  greater  event  ever  happened  in  our  town,  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Ricks  Academy,  November  12, 
1888.  Nothing  that  will  happen  in  the  future  can  sur- 
pass it  in  importance.  It  is  the  event  of  all  events  in  our 
history,  and  a  hundred  years  from  now  it  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such." 

The  Elite  Skating  Rink  opened  on  Monday,  January 
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21,  1907,  and  was  immediately  popular.  But  continued 
operation  was  threatened  after  two  days.  On  January 
23,  the  city  council  passed,  and  acting  Mayor  John  H. 
Squires  signed,  Ordinance  No.  109,  which  decreed  that 
a  license,  with  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars,  would  be  necessary 
for  anyone  to  operate  a  skating  rink  in  the  city  limits. 
The  fee  had  to  be  paid  before  anyone  would  be  allowed 
to  skate.  To  get  more  business  to  recover  the  license 
cost,  skaters  paid  a  fee  and  were  eligible  for  a  skating 
contest  with  the  grand  prize  of  skates  for  a  man  and 
woman.  The  winners  were  Web  Watson  and  Miss 
Eugene  Keller.  One  problem  the  rink  management 
encountered  during  the  winter  was  skaters  sneaking 
onto  the  ice  without  paying.  Spotting  those  who  had 
not  paid  was  hard  when  there  was  a  crowd,  but  the 
problem  was  solved  by  the  erection  of  a  high  fence, 
enclosing  the  rink,  before  the  next  skating  season. 

lee  skating  was  not  the  only  diversion  during  the 
winter  of  1907-1908.  Early  in  December  Murray  Blee 
opened  a  moving  picture  theater,  the  Yaudette,  in 
Flamm's  Hall.  Blee  promised  the  moving  pictures  and 
"illustrated  songs"  he  showed  would  be  "absolutely 
new  and  up  to  date.    I  wo  eatchv  SOngS  will  be  rendered 

at  every  performance,  also  various  scenes  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  \\  hen  a  traveling  troup  comes  the  moving 
pictures  w  ill  be  put  on  as  an  entertaining  feature  be- 
tween acts.  Another  special  feature  will  be  a  regular 
Wednesday  night  dance,  commencing  after  the  moving 
picture  show." 

Beginning  the  fall  term  of  the  public  school  in  1907, 
all  new  materials,  including  new  text  books,  were 
supplied.  Roy  Lindsay  of  Logan,  had  been  hired  as 
principal.  But,  despite  the  new  principal,  and  new  ma- 
terials, truancy  was  a  problem.  A  truant  officer  had 
been  appointed  but  did  not  catch  many  of  those  playing 
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hookey.  In  an  effort  to  stop  truancy  the  district  installed 
a  telephone  in  the  central  school.  If  a  child  was  absent, 
the  home  was  called  and  a  parent  would  inform  the 
principal  if  the  child  was  legitimately  absent  from 
school.  The  number  of  children  playing  hookey 
dropped  dramatically.  That  new  telephone  apparatus 
had  been  their  downfall. 

Early  in  October  the  number  of  children  absent 
from  school  rapidly  increased,  with  about  one  hundred 
fifty  students  missing  during  the  week  of  October  7  to 
1 1 .  A  diphtheria  case  or  two  had  been  discovered  in  the 
city  and  parents,  not  wanting  their  children  exposed, 
kept  them  home.  "Parents  should  remember,"  cau- 
tioned one  official,  "that  teachers  have  their  children's 
interests  at  heart  and  that  pupils  are  less  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  in  the  schoolroom  than  on  the 
streets/ '  Dr.  Hyde  made  periodic  checks  of  each  child, 
as  well  as  each  teacher,  and  no  epidemic  occurred.  Some 
of  the  academy  students  began  circulating  the  false 
rumor  in  their  home  towns  that  a  severe  diphtheria 
epidemic  had  broken  out  in  Rexburg,  that  all  schools 
were  closed,  and  the  whole  town  was  to  be  quaran- 
tined. Evidently  the  students  were  trying  to  get  their 
parents  to  let  them  leave  school  and  go  home.  Again  the 
telephone  allowed  parents  to  inquire  about  the  rumors, 
and  the  students  stayed  in  school. 

On  September  12,  13,  and  14,  1907,  the  people 
attended  the  first  Rexburg  "Fairival,"  peculiarly  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  Fremont  County  Fair  being  held  in 
St.  Anthony.  The  editor  of  the  St.  Anthony  Peak 
Chronicle  accused  those  responsible  for  putting  the 
Fairival  on  "during  fair  week  to  keep  Rexburg  people 
from  attending  the  county  fair.  This  is  as  we  expected/' 
he  said.  "Rexburg  cannot  get  in  and  be  nice  owing  to 
the  fact  that  she  got  her  feelings  hurt  in  the  last  elec- 
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tion."  The  editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Register  also 
questioned  the  timing  of  the  Fairival,  commenting  that 
''it  certainly  looks  like  a  pin-headed  proposition/'  The 
editor  of  the  Current-Journal,  of  course,  refuted  the 
idea  that  the  timing  of  the  Fairival  was  intended  as 
interference  with  the  Fremont  County  Fair.  After  all, 
he  said,  "the  Fair  was  strictly  a  day-time  proposition 
while  the  Fairival  was  principally  an  evening  exhibi- 
tion. "  Nevertheless,  not  very  many  Rexburg  residents 
showed  up  in  St.  Anthony  to  exhibit  their  produce  and 
crafts.  Rather  they  exhibited  them  at  the  Fairival. 

The  issue  of  prohibition  gained  some  intensity  dur- 
ing the  election  year  of  1908.  The  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  were 
especially  active.  Newspapers  editorialized  about  the 
issue.  Even  in  Rexburg  "no  one  can  pass  up  or  down 
Main  Street  any  day  of  the  week  without  coming  in 
contact  with  some  person  whose  life  has  been  impaired 
by  the  saloon.  The  "saloon  evil"  was  "like  a  cancer  .  .  . 
eating  into  our  moral  life  and  destroying  some  of  our 
best  citizens.  .  .  .  All  sins  hover  in  and  around  the  sa- 
loon. It  is  the  home  and  center  of  nearly  every  crime 
that  curses  a  community."  One  man  complained  about 
public  attention  being  focused  on  saloons  by  the  press. 
"No  good  could  ever  come  by  agitating  the  question  in 
such  a  public  way,"  he  said.  This  "would  only  make 
matters  worse."  But  the  effect  of  that  opinion  on  the 
newspaper  editors  was  negligible. 

On  May  18,  Mayor  James  W.  Webster  and  the  city 
council  were  handed  a  petition  asking  the  "council  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Rexburg  at  the  expiration 
of  the  present  licenses."  The  petition  was  signed  by 
four  hundred  fifty-five  voters,  or  about  eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  voters  in  the  city  limits.  A  proposed  ordi- 
nance had  even  been  drafted  by  the  petitioners  so  the 
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city  council  would  have  no  cause  for  delay.  The  council 
debated  the  issue  with  arguments  presented  against 
accepting  the  petition  on  the  basis  that  prohibition 
should  be  passed  by  state  legislators  rather  than  a  city 
council.  Furthermore,  the  fifteen  percent  of  the  voters 
who  had  not  signed  the  petition  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views.  In  addition,  city  revenues 
would  be  adversely  affected  if  businesses  were  closed, 
even  if  they  were  saloons.  The  council  decided  that 
more  time  was  needed  to  deliberate  on  the  issue  and 
voted  three  to  two  against  the  petition.  Angered  at  the 
council's  decision,  the  petition  was  withdrawn  and  the 
prohibition  movement  in  Rexburg  lost  some  momen- 
tum. But,  the  fight  for  prohibition  was  far  from  over. 
On  Tuesday,  June  30,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Shepard,  of  the 
WCTU  delivered  a  lecture  at  Flamm's  Opera  House. 
To  the  dismay  of  ardent  prohibitionists  in  the  commu- 
nity only  a  small  number  turned  out.  Mrs.  Shepard 
reviewed  the  temperance  movement  in  United  States 
history  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  alcohol 
rather  than  on  food,  clothes  and  shelter.  She  pointed  out 
that  because  of  her  agitation,  several  towns  in  Utah 
and  Idaho  had  adopted  ordinances  abolishing  saloons. 
As  the  conclusion  to  her  remarks  she  gave  an  amusing 
rendition  of  the  "Tobacco  Spitter."  Then  the  audience 
enthusiastically  sang  a  number  of  temperance  songs  set 
to  familiar  tunes. 

Another  effort  to  revive  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
prohibition  was  made  on  Tuesday  night,  July  7,  in  the 
First  Ward  meetinghouse.  The  Reverend  Henry  B. 
Hudson,  representing  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  ex- 
plained that  local  option  simply  allowed  local  people  to 
vote  on  the  issue  of  prohibition.  But  the  state  legislature 
needed  to  pass  legislation  allowing  counties  to  hold  local 
option  elections.  Reverend  Hudson  advocated  lobbying 
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the  legislature  that  would  meet  in  January,  1909,  to 
encourage  passing  such  legislation.  The  address  by  Rev- 
erend Hudson  was  informative,  but  was  heard  by  very 
few  Rexburg  citizens,  as  most  stayed  home. 

The  next  night  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  held 
a  meeting  on  Main  Street  trying  to  encourage  those 
interested  in  prohibition,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
sell  their  magazine  War  Cry.  Again  f  ew  people  listened. 
After  all,  the  legislature  was  not  yet  in  session,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  unless  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture. So  why  bother  listening  to  prohibition  speakers? 
The  petition  to  the  city  council  earlier  in  the  year  had 
clearly  indicated  a  substantial  number  of  people's  feel- 
ings on  the  subject.  Anyway,  McCarthy's  saloon  had 
been  closed  and  the  proprietor's  license  revoked  because 
liquor  had  been  sold  to  a  minor,  so  there  was  one  less 
saloon  to  worry  about. 

Keeping  attention  on  one  issue  was  difficult  when 
other  very  exciting  things  were  happening  in  Rexburg: 
the  electric  light  system  was  expanded;  debates  were 
held  on  various  topics;  more  automobiles  showed  up  in 
town;  the  first  concert  orchestra  was  organized,  and 
after  a  couple  of  performances,  disbanded;  dances  at  the 
Third  Ward  became  so  rowdy  that  Daniel  Ricks,  under 
the  direction  of  Bartel  Larson,  chief  of  police,  was 
appointed  a  special  law  officer  to  maintain  order;  the 
old  tithing  barn  was  razed,  and  construction  was  begun 
on  a  new  tithing  office  which  would  contain  a  receiving 
room,  a  bishop's  office,  a  stake  president's  office,  a  high 
council  room,  and  a  prayer  circle  room  on  the  second 
floor  (first  occupied  on  June  1,  1909) ;  vaudeville  acts, 
stage  plays,  basketball  and  baseball,  all  provided  diver- 
sions. But  the  three  most  exciting  occurrences  were  a 
shooting  death,  a  fire  in  the  Ricks  Academy  building, 
and  the  political  campaign. 
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Leaving  his  business  establishment,  the  Prince  Sa- 
loon, on  Saturday,  February  8,  1908,  Charles  W.  Ed- 
wards walked  to  Arthur  H.  Woodvine's  barber  shop  to 
get  his  hair  cut.  Eli  A.  Larkin,  a  "transient  gambler'' 
nicknamed  "Blackie"  entered  the  barber  shop  and 
asked  to  take  a  bath.  He  was  directed  to  the  back  room 
where  the  tub  was  located.  Soon  Edwards  was  finished 
and  started  to  leave  the  shop.  Larkin  had  evidently 
been  waiting  for  Edwards  to  finish  as  he  entered  from 
the  back  room,  confronted  Edwards  and  demanded 
sixty-five  dollars  which  he  said  was  owed  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Wood  vine,  Edwards  sneered  at  Larkin  and  re- 
fused to  pay  him.  Larkin  then  pulled  a  six-gun  and 
ordered  Edwards  to  raise  his  hands,  presumably  to 
relieve  him  of  the  money.  Edwards  did  not  respond  so 
Larkin  repeated  the  order,  which  Edwards  again  ig- 
nored. Angered,  Larkin  pulled  the  trigger  and  mortally 
wounded  Edwards.  The  barbers  in  the  shop  were 
shocked  into  immobility.  Larkin  ran  from  the  shop  to 
escape.  Edwards  requested  that  someone  send  for  his 
wife  and  a  doctor.  He  died  before  either  arrived.  Mean- 
while several  in  the  town,  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Larson,  formed  a  posse  and  pursued  Larkin.  He  had 
been  seen  running  east  toward  the  mill.  He  was  fol- 
lowed across  the  Teton  River  to  the  Darley  Ranch. 
There  were  several  stacks  of  hay  on  the  ranch  and  the 
posse  began  searching  the  stacks.  Julius  Larson  and 
Vern  Wilcox  found  Larkin  in  one  of  the  stacks  and  held 
him  until  Chief  Larson  made  the  arrest.  He  was 
searched,  but  no  gun  was  found.  Later  the  gun  was 
found  in  the  hay  stack. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  day  of  the  shooting.  After  listening  to  a  number  of 
witnesses,  the  jury  decided  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  indict  Larkin  for  the  murder  of  Edwards. 
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Chief  Larson  had  a  warrant  sworn  before  Judge  David 
Osborn  charging  Larkin  with  murder,  then  transported 
him  to  St.  Anthony  and  confined  him  in  the  county  jail. 

The  death  of  Edwards  allowed  the  editor  of  the 
Cur  rent- Journal  to  harshly  condemn  the  city's  saloons. 
"One  man  shot  dead  and  another  passed  into  the  shad- 
ow of  the  gallows  is  what  the  saloons  have  done  for 
Rexburg  during  the  last  week,,,  he  wrote.  "Two  lives 
gone  out  in  darkness  is  the  tribute  we  pay  to  this  deadly 
evil  which  we  are  harboring  in  our  midst/ '  Further- 
more "standing  in  the  gloom  of  this  awful  tragedy 
which  casts  its  shadow'  upon  our  own  town  and  people 
let  us  resolve  with  all  our  strength  to  fight  the  evil 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  death.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
no  more  victims  shall  be  sacrificed  in  Rexburg  upon  the 
altar  of  the  saloon. " 

The  preliminary  hearing  for  Larkin  was  held  in  St. 
Anthony  before  Probate  Judge  John  Donaldson.  Attor- 
neys Douglas  Hix  and  J.  D.  Millsap  appeared  for  the 
prosecution,  while  the  defending  attorneys  were  James 
H.  Wallis  and  H.  Harry  Holden.  Only  two  witnesses 
were  called,  Arthur  H.  Woodvine,  owner  of  the  bar- 
bershop, and  Dr.  George  Hyde,  who  had  examined  the 
body.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  Judge  Donald- 
son bound  Larkin  over,  without  bail,  to  stand  trial  at 
the  district  court  which  would  convene  March  9.  How- 
ever, the  trial  was  postponed  until  June.  In  the  mean- 
time, Larkin  was  taken  to  Blackfoot  and  jailed  to  await 
trial.  On  Sunday,  June  7,  after  a  stop  in  Rexburg,  he  was 
returned  to  St.  Anthony.  While  in  Rexburg  he  was 
taken  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting  and  reviewed  the 
sequence  of  events  with  his  attorneys. 

The  trial  started  on  Wednesday,  June  10.  That  day 
and  the  next  the  jury  was  chosen.  On  Friday  the  first 
witnesses  were  heard.  The  prosecution  sought  to  prove 
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premeditated  murder.  The  defense  sought  to  prove  self- 
defense  as  Edwards  had,  on  several  occasions,  threat- 
ened Larkin's  life.  Testimony  established  that  the  two 
men  had  quarreled  frequently  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  and  the  shooting  was  the  culmination  of  an  old 
feud. 

The  jury  received  the  case  Monday  afternoon,  after 
concluding  arguments.  The  prosecution  attorneys 
summed  up  the  evidence  to  support  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  premeditated  murder.  The  defense  detailed  the 
'Vicious  character  of  Edwards"  and  summarized  the 
evidence  to  that  effect.  Interestingly,  the  defensive 
strategy  centered  on  establishing  that  Edwards  had  a 
disreputable  character  and  that,  by  implication,  Larkin 
had  done  a  service  to  the  community  by  shooting  him. 
Larkin's  attorneys  argued  that  innocent  by  reason  of 
self-defense  was  the  only  logical  verdict  because  some- 
one of  Edwards'  character  would,  sooner  or  later,  have 
shot  Larkin.  The  jury  examined  the  evidence  through 
Monday  night.  Tuesday  morning,  before  the  assembled 
court,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and 
Larkin  was  freed. 

The  trial  was  over,  but  not  everyone  was  satisfied 
that  justice  had  been  served.  Edwards  had  lived  in 
Rigby  for  a  few  years  and  was  well  known  and  liked. 
The  Rigby  Star  editor  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
Larkin  verdict  in  no  uncertain  terms:  "Once  more 
justice  has  been  ravished  here  in  Fremont  County;  once 
more  a  murderer  has  been  turned  loose  to  curse  the 
earth  with  his  presence.  ...  It  is  just  such  verdicts  as 
this  that  cause  people  to  distrust  our  courts;  it  is  just 
such  verdicts  as  this  that  cause  enraged  people  at  times 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands."  The  practice  of 
taking  the  "law  into  their  own  hands"  had  occurred 
often  enough  in  western  history.  But  before  that  idea 
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could  be  put  into  practice,  Eli  Larkin  left  for  parts 
unknown. 

About  11:00  p.m.,  February  1,  1908,  James  Ander- 
son, teacher  at  Ricks  Academy,  was  in  town.  He  hap- 
pened to  look  toward  the  academy  and  saw  flames 
leaping  from  the  roof  of  the  building.  He  gave  an  alarm 
and  began  running  toward  the  academy.  Seeing  three 
students,  Claude  Ellsworth,  Joe  Loveland,  and  J. 
William  Jardine,  he  shouted  for  them  to  help  him  put 
out  the  fire.  They  ran  up  to  the  third  floor,  after 
alerting  those  attending  a  commercial  class  social  on 
the  first  floor  that  the  building  was  aflame.  The  four 
men  climbed  into  the  attic  and  began  beating  out  the 
flames  with  their  coats.  The  commercial  class  had 
followed  them  upstairs.  One  of  the  girls  alertly  brought 
the  pan  of  chocolate  they  were  heating  for  refresh- 
ments, and  handed  it  up  to  the  men  to  throw  on  the 
flames.  Holes  were  burned  into  the  roof  and  shingles 
were  burning.  Ellsworth  climbed  out  on  the  steep  roof, 
and,  unmindful  of  his  dangerous  position,  began  tearing 
off  the  burning  shingles,  throwing  them  to  the  ground. 
He  also  poured  water  down  the  roof,  from  water  hand- 
ed to  him  by  a  bucket  brigade  that  had  rapidly  formed. 
Shortly  several  townspeople  were  on  the  scene  trying  to 
help.  Several  started  ripping  the  chairs  off  the  au- 
ditorium floor,  shoving  them  into  the  hall,  and  down 
the  stairs.  Soon  the  stairs  were  blocked.  Two  people 
tried  to  save  the  two  typewriters  by  tossing  them  down 
the  stairs.  Both  were  ruined.  Others  were  pushing  the 
pianos  toward  the  stairs  when  cooler  heads  intercepted 
them  and  saved  them  from  damage. 

By  the  time  the  fire  department  arrived  the  fire  was 
out,  which  was  fortunate  because  the  firemen  could 
hardly  get  up  the  stairs  and  did  not  have  enough  hose  to 
reach  the  attic  of  the  building  anyway.  The  fire  chief, 
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E.  H.  Barnes,  determined  that  the  fire  was  started  by 
an  electrical  short  next  to  the  roof. 

After  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  excitement 
died  down,  the  girls  of  the  commercial  class  returned  to 
their  social,  heated  some  more  chocolate,  and  enjoyed 
themselves. 

Insurance  adjustors  agreed  to  fix  the  roof,  as  well  as 
repair  the  damage  done  by  overzealous  townspeople. 
The  total  came  to  about  six  hundred  dollars.  Repair 
work  was  completed  by  the  end  of  February. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  July  29,  the  fire  bell 
sounded  and  everybody  headed  for  the  academy  again. 
Smoke  was  pouring  from  the  building.  This  fire  had 
been  caused  when  Robert  Green  had  left  a  five  gallon 
can  of  oil  and  wax  mixture  heating  on  the  stove.  The 
mixture  had  to  be  hot  to  be  applied  to  the  floor.  While 
he  was  waiting  for  the  solution  to  heat  he  went  to 
another  floor  to  work.  The  wax  boiled  over  onto  the 
hot  stove,  and  being  highly  flammable,  began  to  burn 
and  filled  the  building  with  dense  smoke.  Green  rushed 
to  the  kitchen,  grabbed  a  large  cloth,  and  threw  the 
cloth  over  the  flames  to  smother  them.  In  the  process, 
his  face  and  arms  were  burned.  There  was  some 
damage  to  the  kitchen  floor,  some  glass  cracked  from 
the  heat,  and  soot  filled  the  building.  With  help  from 
several  people,  the  building  was  ready  for  the  start  of 
fall  classes. 

The  city  council  dealt  with  several  problems  during 
the  year.  The  fire  department  was  reorganized  after 
Harry  Chappel  resigned  as  fire  chief.  Mayor  Webster 
appointed  E.  Harry  Barnes  to  replace  Chappel.  The  fire 
department  requested  funds  to  purchase  additional 
hose  and  uniforms  for  the  firemen.  The  council  decided 
funds  were  not  presently  available  to  purchase  the 
equipment.  Even  without  the  equipment  the  communi- 
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ty  was  solidly  behind  the  fire  department  and  many 
volunteered  for  service. 

On  Tuesday,  March  24,  a  special  election  was  held. 
The  city  council  had  suggested  that  some  property 
which  had  been  designated  for  cemetery  purposes  be 
sold  with  the  proceeds  used  to  extend  the  water  system 
to  the  residential  area  of  the  city.  The  issue  did  not 
generate  much  interest  as  only  one  hundred  seventeen 
citizens  voted.  But  of  those  voting,  only  four  voted 
against  the  proposition.  The  bid  of  twenty-one  hundred 
dollars  of  Hyrum  Ricks  and  Company  for  the  cemetery 
land  was  accepted.  Mayor  Webster  proclaimed  April 
21,  a  legal  holiday  in  the  city  and  declared  the  purpose 
of  the  holiday  was  to  enable  the  citizens  to  gather  in  the 
cemetery  to  clean  up  brush  and  otherwise  beautify  the 
"city  of  the  dead."  Also  the  road  leading  to  the  ceme- 
tery was  in  need  of  repair.  All  businesses  ignored  the 
mayor  and  remained  open.  Very  few  turned  out  to  help 
clean  up  the  cemetery.  The  unexpected  holiday  was 
used  for  other  personal  purposes.  The  mayor  was  clear- 
ly disappointed. 

At  a  council  meeting  held  Monday,  May  20,  a 
committee  appointed  to  seek  better  quarters  for  the  city 
hall  reported  that  "they  could  get  rooms  under  the 
First  National  Bank/'  The  council  voted  to  lease  the 
rooms  for  two  years  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  A 
contract  was  awarded  early  in  1909,  to  W.  D.  Mahan 
to  build  a  new  city  hall  across  the  street  from  the  new 
tithing  office.  The  bid  was  for  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred forty-three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

The  county  seat  question  was  again  raised  during 
the  election  year.  A  Boise  Capital  News  article  indi- 
cated that  since  Rexburg  had  been  unsuccessful  in  a  bid 
to  have  the  county  seat  of  Fremont  County  moved  to 
that  city,  the  new  plan  was  to  split  the  county  and  have 
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Rexburg  the  county  seat  of  a  new  county.  The  plan 
seemed  logical  as  Fremont  County  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state.  The  Rexburg  sentiment  was  that 
the  county  division  plan  should  be  considered  at  the 
1909  session  of  the  state  legislature.  On  the  ballot  for 
November,  1908,  consideration  was  given  the  issue  of 
bonding  Fremont  County  to  build  a  courthouse  in  St. 
Anthony.  If  that  failed  the  chance  of  a  county  division 
was  greater.  When  the  election  was  held,  Rexburg, 
predictably,  voted  against  the  measure.  But  the  county 
citizens  passed  the  issue  with  ninety-eight  votes  over 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed.  Results  of  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Rexburg  indicated  that  the  issue  still 
needed  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  C.  G.  Keller,  C.  H.  Woodmansee,  A.  M. 
Truman,  H.J.  Flamm,  C.  Jenson,  J.  R.  Wright, 
Willard  Johnson,  and  R.J.  Comstock  (appointed 
chairman),  was  formed  to  look  into  boundaries  and 
finances.  In  due  time  Comstock  reported  that  the  pro- 
posed new  county  would  be  about  eighteen  miles  wide 
by  forty-eight  miles  long,  and  would  contain  about  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  assessable  property.  Certainly 
the  proposition  seemed  logical  to  Rexburg  citizens. 
Logical  or  not,  the  legislature  did  not  create  a  new 
county  in  1909,  leaving  the  issue  unresolved. 

The  1908  gubernatorial  campaign  again  raised  the 
interesting  anti-Mormon  issue.  By  this  time,  Fred  T. 
Dubois  was  again  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  would  challenge  Moses  Alexander  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor.  Dubois  took  a  strong 
anti-Mormon  stance,  while  Alexander  eschewed  the 
issue  as  unworthy  of  consideration  in  a  democracy.  At 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  in  Wallace  in 
late  summer,  Alexander  was  nominated  for  governor 
on  one  ticket  and  Dubois  was  nominated  for  governor 
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on  another.  The  tickets  which  had  been  nominated  by 
both  factions  were  presented  to  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Lansdon  on  September  4,  1908.  He  accepted 
the  Alexander  ticket  as  the  legal  ticket,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  Dubois  ticket.  The  Dubois  faction  then 
declared  intentions  of  challenging  the  action  of  the 
secretary  of  state  before  the  state  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  Alexander  ticket  was 
the  one  legally  constituted,  and  the  Dubois  ticket  was 
thrown  out,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Dubois.  Dubois  had 
previously  proclaimed  in  his  newspaper,  Idaho  Scimitar, 
that  the  elevation  of  a  "Jew  [speaking  of  Moses  Alex- 
ander] to  the  position  of  factional  representative  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ"  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  the 
"climax"  of  the  anti-Dubois  "absurdities." 

Alexander  opened  his  campaign  in  Rexburg  and 
that  was  all  the  evidence  Dubois  needed  that  Alex- 
ander was  going  to  "dicker  and  trade  for  the  Mormon 
votes."  Although  Alexander  was  greeted  in  Rexburg  as 
the  champion  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  he 
did  not  get  much  support  from  the  electorate.  A  rumor 
circulated  that  women  of  the  Fremont  Stake  relief 
society  were  making  a  house  to  house  campaign  in  the 
county  telling  the  people  that  Alexander  was  actually 
anti-Mormon.  Despite  a  disclaimer  by  Matilda 
Flamm,  stake  relief  society  president,  that  the  relief 
society  was  in  no  way  involved,  the  Current-Journal, 
staunchly  supporting  the  Democratic  Party,  reported 
that  this  was  a  "contemptible"  Republican  campaign 
trick,  and  called  upon  the  Republicans  to  "fight  a 
manly  open  campaign  as  the  Democrats  do.  For  shames 
sake  do  not  trot  the  women  over  our  cities  doing  your 
dirty  contemptible  work.  Who  was  the  pinheaded, 
small  souled  hybrid  that  worm-like  crawled  in  the  filth 
to  evolve  such  a  low  order  of  thought?" 
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The  Republican  Party  dominated  local,  state  and 
national  elections  in  1908.  Alexander  lost  to  James  H. 
Brady,  although  he  made  a  good  showing  for  starting  so 
late.  The  appearance  in  Rexburg  on  Tuesday,  October 
27,  of  the  popular  William  E.  Borah  stumping  for 
Republican  candidates,  helped  decide  the  vote  in  the 
city. 

Early  in  May  1909,  prohibition  advocates  began 
circulating  a  petition  in  Fremont  County  seeking  to  get 
enough  signatures  to  force  the  county  commission  to 
call  a  special  election  to  vote  on  local  option.  Earlier 
that  year  on  February  20,  the  legislature  approved 
Senate  Bill  No.  62.  The  bill  gave  the  counties  of  Idaho 
the  authority  to  hold  special  elections  to  determine 
"whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
.  .  .  [would]  be  prohibited  therein."  Elections  were  to  be 
held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  each  county.  If  the  voters  of  a  county 
affirmed  local  option,  then  laws  governing  those  who 
could  sell  intoxicating  liquors  went  into  effect.  Those 
who  were  granted  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
after  passage  of  S.B.  No.  62,  lost  their  license  if  local 
option  passed  in  the  county.  Those  who  held  a  license 
before  passage  of  S.B.  No.  62,  were  not  affected  by 
passage  of  local  option  in  their  county.  So  the  act  had 
only  the  force  of  the  indignation  of  local  citizenry.  The 
local  citizenry  in  Fremont  County  signed  the  petition 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  force  the  commissioners  to  call 
a  special  election.  The  date  decided  upon  was  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Arguments  against  passage  of  local  option  were 
heard  from  several  people.  Generally  they  argued  that 
prohibition  did  not  effectively  stop  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  fact,  they  pointed 
out,  "just  as  much  whiskey  is  consumed  in  a  county 
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after  it  has  gone  'dry'  as  there  was  before. "  A  local 
newspaper  editor  was  quick  to  point  out  that  "a  little 
reflection  will  show  the  absurdity  of  any  such  claim/ ' 
In  actuality  the  claim  had  considerably  more  validity 
than  the  editor  recognized. 

On  September  14,  the  day  before  the  local  option 
vote,  a  temperance  rally  was  held  at  Flamm's  Hall. 
Nephi  L.  Morris  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  de- 
nouncing the  liquor  trade.  Morris  was  supported  by 
inspiring  music  by  a  ladies  quartet  from  the  academy  as 
well  as  the  Rexburg  Brass  Band.  Both  musical  groups 
were  conducted  by  Charles  O.  Engar. 

On  election  day,  with  the  speech  of  Morris  fresh  in 
mind,  the  three  Rexburg  precincts  voted  three  hundred 
sixty-seven  "dry,"  and  thirty  "wet."  The  county  voted 
four  thousand  one  hundred  thirty  dry  and  six  hundred 
eighteen  wet.  Only  the  Upland  and  Camas  precincts 
voted  wet.  The  election  results  clearly  indicated  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Fremont  County  for  prohibi- 
tion. An  attempt  to  mollify  those  who  operated  saloons 
was  a  bit  tricky,  but  was  made.  All  they  had  to  do  was 
"start  any  other  business,"  and  they  would  "get  their 
full  share  of  patronage."  Certainly,  "there  is  not  the 
least  desire  to  crowd  them  out  or  humiliate  them  in  any 
way.  Every  encouragement  will  be  given  them  to  start 
up  other  enterprises."  That  was  more  easily  said  than 
done.  Much  bitterness  was  generated  by  the  campaign. 
Even  the  sanguine  pronouncement  of  one  observer  that 
"Fremont  County  will  forge  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  not  only  will  the  moral  condition  be  better, 
but  business  will  increase,  and  prosperity  and  happiness 
come  to  all,"  did  little  to  assuage  hard  feelings. 

Satisfied  that  local  option  was  now  part  of  Rexburg's 
scene,  attention  could  be  turned  to  more  mundane 
things.  Early  in  1909,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  depot 
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burned  down  under  rather  suspicious  circumstances. 
Police  Chief  Larson  investigated  and  decided  arson  was 
involved.  Through  careful  detective  work  he  connected 
a  young  man  named  William  Barker  with  the  fire, 
arrested  him  and  charged  him  with  arson.  Barker  was 
subsequently  convicted  of  the  crime.  Special  Officer 
Joseph  Jones  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany commended  Chief  Larson  and  presented  him  with 
an  annual  pass  to  ride  the  train  to  any  destination  free  of 
charge.  Furthermore,  the  railroad  officials  promised  to 
build  a  modern  depot  at  an  estimated  cost  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars.  All  the  Rexburg  people 
needed  to  do  was  secure  the  depot  site.  That  was  a  job 
for  the  Commercial  Club,  directed  by  Ross  J.  Comstock. 
On  Tuesday,  June  8,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Commercial  Club  rooms.  Comstock  reported  that  op- 
tions had  been  secured  on  the  Alexander  Leatham  and 
David  Osborn  properties.  Already  railroad  officials  had 
checked  each  property  and  they  favored  the  Osborn  site 
for  a  depot.  After  Comstock's  report,  W.  W.  Walker 
moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  railroad  officials 
be  accepted  and  the  Osborn  property  purchased.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  C.  G.  Keller  and  carried  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  But  there  was  one  problem.  Mon- 
ey needed  to  be  raised  to  buy  the  property.  Handled  by  a 
public  subscription,  over  seven  hundred  dollars  was  rais- 
ed. Within  a  few  days,  more  was  subscribed.  The  rail- 
road authorities  promised  to  begin  construction  and 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  John  Squires  and  Fred  Par- 
kinson that  native  rock  be  used.  When  no  action  had 
been  taken  clear  into  September,  people  became  a  little 
testy  about  the  situation.  But  they  were  somewhat 
mollified  with  completion  of  the  freight  depot  early  in 
October.  Shortly  thereafter  rock  was  hauled  to  the  site 
and  excavation  work  began  on  the  passenger  depot. 
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Automobiles  were  quite  common  in  Rexburg  by  late 
1909,  although  they  were  still  observed  with  awe  by 
many.  When  two  bright  red  Ramblers  were  unloaded  at 
the  depot  on  Saturday,  May  8,  crowds  gathered  to 
watch  the  owners,  Ross  J.  Comstock  and  James  E. 
Fogg,  start  them  up.  They  were  touring  cars  so  several 
could  ride  in  them  at  one  time.  Several  townspeople 
were  unselfishly  given  rides  and  were  amazed  at  the 
thirty-five  mile  an  hour  speed.  Even  more  amazing  was 
Mark  Madison's  trip  in  his  new  car  from  St.  Anthony  to 
Rexburg  in  the  record  time  of  thirty-eight  minutes.  Five 
people  rode  with  him  and  confirmed  the  record. 

Ralph  Comstock  bought  a  little  roadster  from  a 
person  who  was  totally  baffled  by  the  machine.  Com- 
stock figured  the  vehicle  out  and  found  he  had  no 
problem  trying  to  entice  anyone  to  ride  with  him. 

Automobiles  became  so  popular  in  Fremont  County 
that  the  Fremont  County  Automobile  Association  was 
organized  in  Rexburg  on  July  28.  Anyone  with  an  auto- 
mobile could  join  the  association  and  was  promised  a 
fine  time. 

Automobile  owners  began  complaining  about  all  the 
tie-posts  on  Main  Street  which  interfered  with  their 
parking.  Consequently  the  posts  were  removed  from 
Main  Street.  Anyone  coming  to  town  on  a  horse  or 
driving  a  team  had  to  tie  them  on  side  streets.  Just 
having  livestock  in  town  was  becoming  an  irritant  to  an 
increasing  number  of  people.  Orson  Waldram  showed 
up  at  the  city  council  meeting  on  September  7,  wanting 
something  done  about  the  braying  jack  kept  by  James  W. 
Webster.  Mayor  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  was  sympathetic 
to  Webster  since  he  also  owned  a  jack  which  he  kept  on 
his  property  in  town,  and  which  was  known  to  create  an 
occasional  disturbance  that  could  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  But  the  rest  of  the  council  voted  to  have 
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the  jacks  removed  from  town  and  directed  the  mayor  to 
see  that  the  job  was  done.  The  situation  was  resolved 
with  removal  of  the  jacks,  and  a  report  was  given  to  that 
effect  at  the  September  28  council  meeting. 

If  the  excitement  generated  by  the  braying  of  don- 
keys was  not  enough,  late  fall  was  a  time  for  the  excite- 
ment of  football.  For  the  first  time  Rexburg  fielded  a 
football  team.  Earl  Shangnon  sent  for  a  football  from  a 
mail  order  catalog,  several  local  youths  began  practicing 
under  the  coaching  of  James  Anderson  from  the  acade- 
my, and  played  their  first  games  November  6  and 
November  13,  in  St.  Anthony  and  Blackfoot  respec- 
tively. The  game  was  perplexing  to  most  of  the  specta- 
tors from  Rexburg.  But  since  the  game  had  been  played 
in  Idaho  Falls  for  several  years  some  people  had  seen  a 
game  and  at  least  knew  enough  to  shout  at  the  referees. 
A  hoped  for  game  in  Rexburg  did  not  materialize  that 
fall,  but  a  start  was  made  and  there  would  always  be 
next  year. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Peace,  and  War 
1910-1919 


1  HE  SECOND  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  be- 
gan with  one  of  the  heaviest  snow  storms  in  memory. 
This  was  accompanied  with  extreme  cold  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  January.  Most  people  managed  to 
stay  inside,  but  livestock  had  to  be  fed.  Feeding  sheep 
which  were  kept  on  the  desert  west  of  town  was  a  major 
problem,  and  numerous  sheep  died  of  cold  and  exposure. 
An  unusual  amount  of  hay  was  fed  to  the  rest  to  try  to 
keep  them  alive.  Soon  a  shortage  of  hay  caused  the  cost 
to  rise  to  the  point  where  sheep  were  almost  uneconomi- 
cal to  feed,  since  they  were  not  worth  much  more  than 
was  the  hay.  A  lot  of  hay  was  consumed  by  deer,  elk  and 
moose  trying  to  survive.  Thousands  of  sage  hen  mi- 
grated to  every  haystack  in  the  countryside.  By  the  end 
of  January,  the  weather  had  moderated  considerably, 
and  everyone  was  grateful. 

The  cold  weather  did  not  stop  the  basketball  team  of 
Fielding  Academy  from  Paris,  Idaho,  from  showing  up 
on  January  21 ,  to  play  a  game  against  Ricks  Academy,  in 
Armory  Hall.  The  game  was  intense,  when  someone 
shouted  "fire."  With  smoke  and  flames  coming  from  the 
attic,  spectators  and  players  made  a  quick  but  disorderly 
exit.  Luckily,  no  one  was  hurt.  Julius  Larson  broke  into 
the  attic,  where  the  fire  was  centered,  and  smothered 
the  fire  with  some  clothes  which  had  been  left  lying 
about.  A  fire,  started  in  the  stove  in  the  dressing  room 
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below  had  ignited  clothes  left  by  the  militia  in  the  attic 
next  to  the  stove  pipe.  After  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
the  game  resumed,  although  probably  not  with  the  same 
concentration  as  before.  Fielding  Academy  won  32  to 
28. 

An  exciting  basketball  game  was  not  the  only  way  to 
keep  warm  during  the  cold  spell.  Illegal  spiritous  liquor 
was  being  used  by  some  to  keep  warm.  Drinking  in 
saloons  with  existing  licenses  in  effect  until  they  ex- 
pired, was  legal,  even  though  rumors  of  violations  of 
local  option  laws  supposed  to  "dry  out"  Fremont 
County,  were  persistent.  Early  in  February  the  city 
council  decided  not  to  renew  the  licenses  of  two  saloons, 
owned  by  John  Layman  and  the  Siglin  Brothers,  which 
were  still  operating  in  Rexburg.  But,  even  with  no 
saloons  operating,  prohibition  violations  continued.  Per- 
haps Fremont  County  and  Rexburg's  already  having 
"Blind  Tigers,"  "silent  kitchens,"  and  "bootleggers," 
made  greater  care  necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  The  city 
council  even  passed  Ordinance  No.  140,  on  June  17, 
1910,  to  regulate  "soft  drink  houses"  ( called  speakeasies 
in  the  1920s).  Such  houses  were  to  close  by  midnight 
and  no  anterooms,  possibly  concealing  things  which 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  casual  observer,  were  to  be  used. 
Additionally,  screens  which  might  be  used  to  shelter  the 
interior,  were  to  be  removed,  so  a  law  officer,  walking 
by,  could  look  in  the  window  and  see  all  there  was  to  see. 
Theoretically,  that  was  supposed  to  make  enforcement 
of  prohibition  easy.  However,  in  August,  1911,  Fremont 
County  Sheriff,  J.  T.  Fisher,  his  deputy,  A.  M.  Hudson, 
and  the  county  attorney,  B.  H.  Miller,  acting  on  a  tip, 
arrived  in  Rexburg  and  seized  some  liquor  from  the  two 
soft  drink  houses.  The  owners  were  arrested  and  heavily 
fined,  in  district  court. 

For  those  addicted  to  spiritous  liquors,  a  new  drug 
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called  Orrine,  was  touted  as  an  "efficient  aid  in  destroy- 
ing the  craving  for  intoxicants/ '  The  drug  came  in  two 
forms,  either  a  pill,  taken  by  an  individual  as  voluntary 
treatment,  or  an  "absolutely  tasteless  and  odorless' ' 
powder,  to  be  secretly  mixed  with  food  or  drink  of  a 
loved  one.  He  or  she  would  then  quickly  lose  the  craving 
for  alcohol,  and  never  know  why. 

Evidently  the  drug  did  not  get  to  those  who  needed 
it.  Violations  of  local  option  prohibition  continued,  even 
after  the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  April  3,  1911, 
strengthening  the  law.  Xhe  ordinance  strictly  forbade 
sale  of  intoxicants  in  Rexburg.  Within  a  few  weeks 
Police  Chief  J.  W.  Long  reported  to  the  city  council  that 
several  young  boys  had  somehow  acquired  two  quarts  of 
whiskey.  The  boys  were  intoxicated  when  found  hiding 
by  the  First  Ward  building.  The  council  argued  about 
what  to  do  with  juvenile  offenders,  finally  deciding  to 
treat  them  as  they  would  intoxicated  adults.  However, 
the  police  never  got  as  tough  on  juvenile  offenders  as  the 
city  council  advocated. 

Sometimes  visitors  to  the  town  brought  along  a 
bottle  of  spirits.  If  they  were  caught,  the  usual  punish- 
ment was  a  twenty  dollar  fine,  or  some  type  of  work.  In 
mid-July,  1911,  two  men  got  off  the  train  with  a  bottle 
and  were  seen  drinking.  Sheriff  Miles  Cahoon  was  noti- 
fied, and  arrested  the  two  men.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine 
imposed  upon  them  by  Judge  J.  R.  Young,  they  spent 
some  time  cleaning  up  weeds  and  junk  along  Main 
Street.  Considerable  teasing  by  passersby  compounded 
the  punishment. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  enforcement  of  county  prohi- 
bition, delegates  from  Bonneville  and  Bingham  Coun- 
ties, and  Don  C.  Walker  and  William  Mason 
representing  Fremont  County,  met  in  Idaho  Falls,  Au- 
gust 31,  1911,  to  form  the  Local  Option  League.  "The 
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object  of  the  league,"  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post,  "is  to  place  workers  in  the  field  to  fight 
against  any  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  'wets'  in 
calling  for  another  election  on  the  liquor  question."  The 
Local  Option  League  supplemented  the  South  Eastern 
Idaho  Betterment  League,  which  had  been  formed  two 
days  earlier  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the 
three  counties. 

Chief  of  Police  Miles  R.  Cahoon  appeared  at  the  city 
council  meeting  on  March  12,  1912,  to  plead  for  a 
tougher  ordinance  to  control  bootlegging  more  effec- 
tively. After  some  discussion,  a  decision  was  made  to 
pass  a  new  ordinance  with  a  search  and  seizure  clause. 
The  ordinance,  No.  155,  passed  on  March  19,  and 
signed  by  Mayor  Robert  G.  Archibald,  prohibited  "any 
person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  to  sell,  furnish, 
deliver,  give  away  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  city  of 
Rexburg"  except  for  carefully  defined  "medicinal,  me- 
chanical or  scientific  purposes."  Intoxicating  liquors 
were  defined  as  "spiritous,  vinous,  malt  and  fermented 
liquors  and  all  mixtures,  preparations  and  compounds 
thereof;  bitters,  sasparillas  and  other  mixtures,  com- 
pounds and  beverages  that  produce  intoxication."  The 
person  breaking  the  law  would  be  "deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars."  Chief  Cahoon  made  several 
arrests  based  on  the  new  ordinance,  and  Judge  Young 
meted  out  sentences  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  "dry"  counties,  the  national  Con- 
gress passed  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  in  1913  (upheld  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  appeal  in  1917), 
which  prohibited  interstate  shipment  of  liquor  into 
"dry"  areas.  The  American  Express  Company  and  the 
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Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  complied  with  the  law  by 
refusing  to  accept  liquor  for  shipment  to  Rexburg  or  any 
other  "dry"  town  in  Idaho. 

By  November  1913,  problems  had  arisen  over  the 
definition  of  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes.  Conse- 
quently the  city  council  passed,  and  Mayor  Nathan 
Ricks  approved,  Ordinance  No.  172,  which  determined 
the  rules  by  which  licensed  physicians  would  prescribe 
intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes.  On  an  offi- 
cial form,  the  physician  had  to  give  "the  name  of  the 
physician,  and  the  directions  for  using."  The  penalty  for 
failing  to  comply  was  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars.  Also,  no  person,  such  as  a  pharmacist,  could 
dispose  prescribed  intoxicating  liquors  without  also  fill- 
ing out  an  official  form.  Additionally,  the  ordinance 
specified,  in  Section  3,  that  "no  wine  shall  be  sold  within 
the  limits  of  the  City  of  Rexburg,  State  of  Idaho,  except 
for  sacramental  purposes,  except  as  herein  provided: 
provided,  however,  that  no  wine  for  sacrament  purposes 
shall  be  sold  or  delivered  to  any  person  until  such  person 
presents  a  written  application  therefor,  signed  by  a 
bishop,  or  clergyman  or  official  of  the  church  using  the 
wine."  In  regards  to  drug  stores,  "any  person,  company, 
corporation,  or  association,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  drugs 
or  medicines,  or  operating  under  the  name  of  a  drug 
store,  shall  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  all  partitions, 
booths,  or  obstructions  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  such  place  of  business  shall  be  in  plain 
view  of  passers  by,  and  no  screen,  curtain,  or  partition 
shall  obstruct  the  full  view  of  the  prescription  counter, 
nor  shall  any  part  of  the  interior  of  such  place  of  business 
be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  a  person  or  persons  to  retire 
from  the  view  of  other  persons  in  the  store  or  of  passers 
by  on  the  street."  Early  in  January,  1914,  the  druggists 
announced  that,  rather  than  modify  their  stores  and  do 
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the  required  paperwork,  they  would  no  longer  fill  pre- 
scriptions calling  for  liquor,  so  the  doctors  in  town  just  as 
well  not  write  any. 

With  restrictions  on  liquor,  enterprising  people  with 
a  fondness  for  alcohol  began  buying  all  the  Bay  Rum  and 
Jamaica  Ginger  they  could  find.  Both  substances  had  a 
high  alcohol  content  and  were  available  as  home  reme- 
dies in  any  drug  store.  The  county  attorney  ruled  that 
neither  Bay  Rum  nor  Jamaica  Ginger  could  be  pur- 
chased without  a  proper  prescription. 

Despite  tough  prohibition  ordinances,  violation  con- 
tinued. Early  in  March,  1914,  some  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Madison  County  jail  became  intoxicated  from  boot- 
legged whiskey.  The  prisoners  identified  the  suppliers, 
two  enterprising  local  men,  both  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested, with  some  liquor  confiscated.  One  of  the  men 
pled  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  thirty  days  in  the 
county  jail,  and  the  other  was  found  innocent  in  a  jury 
trial.  The  confiscated  liquor,  as  well  as  some  previously 
acquired,  was  ordered  destroyed  by  newly  appointed 
police  chief,  John  Buchmiller.  Early  in  1915, 1.  N.  Corey, 
county  sheriff,  and  H.  A.  Munns,  deputy  sheriff,  de- 
stroyed about  one  hundred  pints  of  confiscated  whiskey 
along  with  two  barrels  of  an  unidentifiable  alcoholic 
mixture.  For  a  while  the  gutter  in  front  of  the  sheriff's 
office  smelled  like  a  saloon  in  the  "good  ol'  days." 

Early  in  January,  1915,  the  legislature  debated  the 
issue  of  statewide  prohibition  to  supersede  local  option. 
The  result  was  a  prohibition  law,  which  passed  with 
little  dissension.  March  1,  was  the  date  set  for  signing 
the  bill  into  law.  The  day  was  made  even  more  memora- 
ble than  usual  when  Governor  Moses  Alexander  was 
threatened  with  death  if  he  signed  the  bill.  The  threat 
apparently  did  not  worry  him,  since  he  did  sign  the  bill. 
Local  option  ordinances  remained  in  force  until  January 
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1,  1916,  when  statewide  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
Before  this  date,  several  men  tried  to  get  in  one  last 
bootlegging  fling,  with  six  of  them  ending  up  as  guests 
of  Sheriff  Corey  at  the  county  jail. 

On  November  7,  1916,  Idahoans  voted  to  amend  the 
state's  constitution.  Passed  by  a  wide  margin,  the 
amendment  was  to  ' 'forever' '  prohibit  "the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  keeping  for  sale,  and  transportation  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes/ ' 

Early  in  1917,  prohibition  in  Idaho  became  a  patrio- 
tic issue,  with  only  unpatriotic  American's  drinking 
alcohol  made  from  grain  needed  in  the  war  effort.  The 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1919,  reflected  a  degree  of  patriotic  fervor, 
but  by  1919,  Idaho  had  been  "dry"  for  three  years, 
Rexburg  had  been  "dry"  for  ten  years,  and  both  town 
and  state  had  already  witnessed  the  failure  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

Early  in  April,  1910,  a  distinguished  group  of  men 
called  on  the  Fremont  Stake  presidency  to  speak  in  favor 
of  building  an  LDS  tabernacle  in  Rexburg.  The  group, 
consisting  of  Hyrum  Ricks,  James  W.  Webster,  O.  C. 
Ormsby,  Eli  McEntire,  William  A.  Walker,  William 
Webster,  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Lloyd,  Jacob 
Brenner,  Charles  McCullock,  Silas  S.  Smith,  Richard  H. 
Smith,  N.  P.  Hanse,  Nathan  Ricks,  D.  H.  Kimball, 
Willard  Johnson,  Oliver  C.  Dalby,  Victor  Hegsted,  and 
Henry  J.  Flamm,  pointed  out  that  no  building  existed  in 
Fremont  Stake  large  enough  to  accommodate  those 
who  attended  stake  conferences.  Also,  most  of  the  wards 
in  the  stake  were  free  of  indebtedness,  so  many  could  and 
would  donate  to  build  a  tabernacle.  The  stake  presiden- 
cy agreed  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  stake  priest- 
hood. On  Saturday,  April  9,  the  priesthood  voted  in 
favor  of  the  proposal. 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  stake  presidency  and 
others  surveying  possible  locations  for  the  tabernacle  on 
June  17,  was  that  the  site  should  be  on  Main  Street  and 
on  a  corner  lot  if  possible.  The  Commercial  Club  sup- 
ported a  Main  Street  location,  however,  considerably 
more  money  would  be  needed  to  buy  a  site  there.  The 
stake  presidency,  along  with  an  appointed  building  com- 
mittee, looked  at  all  the  options  and  decided  to  buy  a  site 
just  north  of  the  tithing  office,  offered  by  Willard  A. 
Ricks  for  a  price  of  seven  hundred  fifty  dollars.  Several 
Commercial  Club  members  still  wanted  the  tabernacle 
on  Main  Street,  but  were  told  by  the  stake  presidency 
that  they  would  have  to  raise  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  Ricks'  lot  and  a  Main  Street  lot.  That 
amounted  to  about  four  thousand  dollars.  Meeting  on 
July  6,  the  club  was  told  that  if  they  could  pay  the 
balance,  the  stake  presidency  would  pay  up  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  Main  Street  lot.  Since  the  club  could 
not  raise  the  money,  an  announcement  was  made  on  July 
15,  that  the  Ricks'  property  was  being  purchased. 

The  Fremont  Stake  Tabernacle,  to  be  constructed  of 
native  stone  and  patterned  after  the  Nebo  Stake  Taber- 
nacle in  Payson,  Utah,  featured  Italianate  architecture. 
Local  funds  and  labor  were  used  to  build  the  tabernacle, 
although  church  headquarters  provided  some  money  for 
furnishings.  By  early  March,  1911,  one  hundred  forty 
cord  of  rock  had  been  hauled  to  the  site,  but  construc- 
tion was  not  yet  started.  President  Mark  Austin  wanted 
assurances  that  construction  costs  would  be  paid.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  stake  priesthood  meeting  held  Sunday 
afternoon,  March  19,  he  asked  for  more  than  an  up- 
raised hand  supporting  the  project.  He  asked  for  a  mone- 
tary subscription,  and  set  the  example  by  pledging  one 
thousand  dollars.  Quickly,  other  large  subscriptions 
were  made  by  James  W.   Webster,  Nathan  Ricks, 
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Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.,  Albert  Heath,  James  Blake,  Hen- 
ry Flamm,  the  Hunt  brothers,  and  the  Hamilton  broth- 
ers. Others  subscribed  smaller  amounts.  Almost  twelve 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  at  that  meeting  and 
almost  two  thousand  more  were  subscribed  within  a 
few  days.  Ultimately,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed,  covering  the  building  and  furnishings. 
The  first  installment  on  the  subscriptions  did  not  need 
to  be  paid  until  June,  with  the  rest  of  the  money  to  be 
paid  by  installment  later. 

Any  contractor  wishing  to  bid  on  the  tabernacle  was 
to  have  his  bid,  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  the  stake  clerk  by  6:00  p.m.,  May  25. 
The  bids  were  opened  at  1 :00  p.m.,  May  26,  and  showed 
F.  L.  McGrew  of  St.  Anthony  as  having  the  lowest  bid 
price,  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  eight  dollars. 
McGrew  was  awarded  the  project,  and  was  to  begin 
construction  no  later  than  June  10,  and  conclude  by 
October  15,  1911.  Construction  began  on  May  27,  with 
Robert  Blaser  in  charge  of  rock  work  and  Eli  McEntire, 
general  construction  superintendent,  to  see  that  all  spec- 
ifications were  met. 

A  farsighted  decision  made  by  the  stake  presidency, 
was  that  the  main  floor  should  be  constructed  consider- 
ably above  ground  level,  with  dirt  hauled  in  for  fill 
around  the  building.  The  contractor  determined  the 
cost  of  hauling  in  dirt  would  almost  equal  the  cost  of 
digging  a  basement  and  just  using  that  dirt  to  build  up 
around  the  building.  The  extra  cost  for  the  basement 
was  estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars.  The  stake  presi- 
dency approved  the  change  in  the  original  plan  and  the 
tabernacle  had  a  basement.  When  the  Teton  Dam  flood 
waters  came  in  1976,  the  raised  main  floor  of  the  taber- 
nacle escaped  serious  damage. 

On  July  15,  at  2:00  p.m.,  amid  appropriate  cere- 
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mony,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  tabernacle.  Eli 
McEntire  was  the  master  of  ceremonies.  The  invoca- 
tion, offered  by  President  Albert  Heath,  was  followed 
by  a  quartet  from  the  academy.  John  Donaldson  gave  a 
history  of  the  stake,  after  which  the  venerable  pioneer, 
Henry  Flamm,  ceremoniously  laid  the  cornerstone. 
James  Blake  pronounced  the  benediction. 

By  early  August,  the  building  was  to  the  square.  The 
ceiling  beams  were  in  place,  each  one  containing  about  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

The  stake  quarterly  conference  scheduled  for  De- 
cember 30  and  31,  was  to  be  held  in  the  tabernacle.  The 
First  Presidency  requested  that  the  conference  be 
postponed  until  January  6  and  7,  1912,  so  they  could  be 
home  with  their  families  for  the  holidays. 

The  Saturday  sessions  of  conference,  held  in  the 
tabernacle  January  6,  were  well  attended,  with  Apostles 
Orson  F.  Whitney  and  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  presiding. 
Church  president,  Joseph  F.  Smith  missed  the  Saturday 
sessions,  but  about  midway  through  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing session,  while  the  recently  organized  stake  choir  was 
singing  "How  Firm  A  Foundation/'  President  Smith 
arrived  at  the  tabernacle.  Immediately,  the  choir  and 
congregation  began  singing  "We  Thank  Thee  O  God 
For  A  Prophet. "  After  the  session,  President  Smith 
toured  the  building,  commenting  that  he  was  pleased 
with  the  edifice.  He  was  surprised  to  note  that  the 
building  had  been  paid  for  entirely  with  local  funds,  and 
that  five  hundred  of  the  three  thousand  dollars  appropri- 
ated by  the  church  for  seating  had  been  returned.  He 
indicated  that  the  beautiful  building  would  not  only  be  a 
blessing  in  the  lives  of  the  builders,  but  would  bless 
future  generations. 

The  afternoon  session  was  the  dedication  session, 
and  about  twenty  four  hundred  members  of  the  stake 
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were  in  attendance.  The  service  commenced  with  Mrs. 
Joseph  Young  singing  "The  Holy  City,"  then  the  stake 
choir  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  invocation  was  offered. 
President  Heath  read  a  financial  report  indicating  the 
solvency  of  the  project.  President  Smith  addressed  the 
congregation,  counseling  them  to  dedicate  their  homes 
and  farms  just  as  a  tabernacle  would  be  dedicated  —  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  Then  President  Smith  pro- 
nounced the  dedicatory  prayer.  Apostles  Smith  and 
Whitney  spoke,  more  hymns  were  sung,  the  benedictory 
offered,  and  everyone  went  home  with  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  a  project  being  well  done  and  accepted. 

Late  in  1901,  a  Catholic  congregation,  the  first  ma- 
jor non-Mormon  church  in  Rexburg,  had  been  orga- 
nized and  given  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church.  In  1902,  an  attractive  frame  edifice  had  been 
built  opposite  the  depot,  to  be  the  place  of  worship  for 
church  members.  In  early  years,  a  pastor  from  Idaho 
Falls  visited  the  church  and  administered  the  ordi- 
nances, but  later,  pastors  would  serve  both  the  Rexburg 
and  St.  Anthony  congregations. 

Late  in  1910,  the  first  permanent  Protestant  con- 
gregation was  organized  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Reverend  James  C.  Garver,  pastor  of  the  Rigby  church, 
was  assigned  to  help  in  the  organization.  On  Sunday, 
November  13,  the  first  services  were  held  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club  rooms.  At  evening  service  held  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  an  announcement  was  made  that  Reverend  H. 
W.  Rankin  would  conduct  both  morning  and  evening 
services  on  November  27,  and  at  that  time  formally 
establish  the  Rexburg  church.  Anyone  who  wished  to  be 
entered  on  the  roll  as  a  charter  member  needed  to  notify 
Reverent  Garver  by  letter  if  they  could  not  attend  the 
meeting,  otherwise,  charter  membership  would  be  as- 
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sured  by  attending  the  November  27,  services,  along 
with  a  "confession  of  faith." 

On  November  27,  morning  Bible  School  com- 
menced at  11:00  a.m.  At  the  evening  service,  with 
Reverend  Rankin  officiating,  the  Rexburg  Presbyterian 
Church  was  officially  organized  with  twenty-two  mem- 
bers. Reverend  Garver  would  serve  as  pastor  of  both  the 
Rexburg  and  Rigby  churches.  The  Rexburg  congrega- 
tion continued  to  hold  services  in  the  Commercial  Club 
rooms  for  some  time,  hoping  to  build  a  church  in  1911, 
but  the  church  was  not  constructed  until  1916.  The 
meeting  place  was  changed  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 
(The  local  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  was  organized  on  Saturday,  June  15,  1912. 
They  had  secured  rooms  over  Flamm's  store  and  deco- 
rated them  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the  lodge. ) 

Early  in  August  1916,  the  Presbyterians  purchased  a 
site  on  College  Avenue,  organized  a  building  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Ross  J.  Comstock,  and  quickly  began 
excavation  work.  Brick  was  delivered,  along  with  other 
materials,  but  construction  did  not  proceed  too  rapidly, 
and  was  virtually  stopped  for  the  winter.  Work  pro- 
ceeded in  1917,  and  in  June,  Reverend  J.  H.  Baird 
became  pastor  of  the  church  and  saw  the  building  to 
completion.  All  debts  were  paid  by  March  1918,  except 
for  incidental  expenses  for  cement  work.  The  dedicato- 
ry service  was  held  on  Sunday  evening,  March  17,  with 
Reverend  Joseph  H.  Barton  pronouncing  the  prayer  of 
consecration.  The  congregation  participated  in  the  ser- 
vice by  singing  hymns,  including  the  "Doxology,"  a 
choir  sang,  and  the  minister's  wif e  sang  a  solo.  Prayers  of 
gratitude  were  offered,  a  sermon  by  Reverend  Baird 
inspired  the  congregation,  and  D.  M.  Shields,  chairman 
of  the  church  board  of  trustees,  placed  historic  materials 
in  the  cornerstone.  After  the  benediction,  the  evening 
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was  completed  with  a  time  of  socializing  and  reminisc- 
ing. About  sixty-five  people  constituted  the  congrega- 
tion when  the  building  was  dedicated.  Ross  J.  Comstock 
was  appointed  Elder,  and,  in  addition  to  Shields,  the 
board  of  trustees  consisted  of  O.  M.  Engdahl,  S.  E.  Hart- 
man,  James  Wright,  and  Ralph  Comstock,  treasurer. 
The  building  caretaker  was  Ralph  Barnard. 

On  Friday,  January  31,  1919,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a  result  of  overheated  pipes 
leading  from  the  furnace.  The  furnace  was  destroyed, 
and  the  interior  of  the  building  sustained  smoke  damage. 
Insurance  covered  the  damage  and  repair  work  was 
quickly  under  way  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  the 
building  was  once  again  the  center  of  many  activities. 

By  the  summer  of  1910,  several  substantial  buildings 
were  under  construction,  including  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  Lodge,  the  Consolidated  Wagon  and  Machine 
Company,  and  a  large  building  constructed  by  Orson 
Waldram,  to  serve  as  a  drug  store.  By  mid-December, 
the  C.  W.  &  M.  building  was  completed,  but  the 
W.  O.  W.  building  was  not  completed  until  late  in  1911. 
The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  lodge  was  cele- 
brated on  August  11,1911,  and,  with  R  O.  Thompson  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by 
William  Foel. 

On  Tuesday,  January  12,  1915,  about  8:30  p.m.,  the 
fire  alarm  sounded.  Most  of  the  community  joined  the 
firemen  at  Mill  Hollow  to  witness  the  largest  fire  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  The  fire  at  the  mill  was  out  of 
control  and  all  the  people  could  do  was  helplessly  stand 
and  watch  that  old  landmark  burn  to  the  ground.  T.  J. 
Winter  and  Sons,  operators  and  major  stockholders  in 
the  business,  sustained  the  major  loss.  "Everybody  felt  a 
sympathetic  desire  to  help  in  so  appalling  a  blow,"  noted 
one  observer.  "The  enterprise  and  work  of  years  in 
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building  up  a  good  business  was  wiped  out  by  this 
holocaust/ '  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  impossible  to 
determine,  but  defective  wiring  was  the  probable  cause. 

On  Friday  night,  April  16,  1915,  several  fires  were 
started,  but  this  time  in  celebration.  Practically  all  the 
Ricks  Academy  students  and  faculty  gathered  on  the 
public  school  grounds.  Torches  were  lighted  and  a  pa- 
rade, led  by  the  school  band,  headed  for  the  academy, 
stopping  at  the  gate  opening  onto  the  academy  grounds. 
There  Jesse  Roberts,  student  body  president,  formally 
presented  to  A.  B.  Christensen  a  gift  from  the  junior  and 
senior  classes.  The  gift,  which  would  be  seen  for  several 
miles,  was  two  fifteen-foot-high  letters,  "R"  and  "A", 
affixed  to  the  top  of  the  academy  building.  The  cost  of 
the  project  had  been  two  hundred  fifty  dollars,  raised 
and  donated  by  academy  students.  The  principal  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  academy.  Fre- 
mont Stake  President,  Mark  Austin,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  academy  board  of  trustees,  complimented  the 
students  on  the  magnificent  gift. 

Early  in  August,  1915,  Principal  Christensen  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  authorized  to  add  a  fifth  year 
of  school  to  the  academy,  thus  the  first  year  of  college 
work  could  be  taken  there.  Furthermore,  the  present 
academy  building  was  being  outgrown,  and  another 
large  building  had  been  authorized. 

On  Saturday,  January  22,  1916,  the  Fremont  Stake 
Presidency  and  bishoprics  held  a  special  meeting.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  plans  for  the  new 
academy  building  —  a  gymnasium,  to  be  built  of  rock  to 
compliment  the  existing  building.  Estimated  cost  was 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars.  A  decision  was  made  to 
begin  quarrying  and  hauling  the  rock  to  the  building 
site.  But  the  project  was  first  delayed  by  exceptionally 
heavy  snow  storms,  then  for  financial  reasons. 
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Wednesday,  June  28,  1916,  the  city  council  met  in 
adjourned  session  and  passed  an  ordinance  naming  Rex- 
burg's  newest  street:  College  Avenue.  The  street  ran 
from  Main  Street  to  the  academy  grounds.  Also,  the 
council  established  an  improvement  district  to  fund 
cement  sidewalks  along  each  side  of  the  avenue.  The 
development  of  College  Avenue  was  under  the  auspices 
of  a  special  committee  of  Commercial  Club  members: 
Mayor  Fred  S.  Parkinson,  R.  S.  Hunt,  T.  J.  Winter, 
James  R.  Wright,  and  Arthur  Porter,  Jr. 

Many  hoped  construction  on  the  new  academy 
building  could  be  under  way  if  not  completed  in  1916. 
They  reasoned  that  the  new  College  Avenue  would 
facilitate  movement  of  building  materials.  However, 
the  building  contract  was  not  awarded  until  mid-April, 
1917.  C.  A.  Tolbo  of  Provo,  built  the  new  gymnasium, 
with  P.  O.  Thompson  doing  the  plumbing  and  heating 
work. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  gymnasium  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  16,  1917,  with  the  academy 
executive  board  presiding.  The  expectation  that  the 
building  would  be  finished  by  October  15,  was  overly 
optimistic.  The  November  Founder's  Day  program  was 
postponed  for  a  couple  of  weeks  because  the  building 
was  probably  going  to  be  completed.  Workers  were 
trying  hard,  but  workers  were  scarce  due  to  war  in 
Europe,  which  had  taken  many  men  from  the  communi- 
ty. A  tragic  accident  occurred  on  Monday,  November 
12,  when  a  painter,  F.  E.  Hall  of  Portland,  Oregon,  fell 
from  a  scaffold  about  forty  feet  above  the  ground. 
Critically  injured,  Hall  died  the  next  day.  His  wife  had 
preceded  him  in  death,  but  he  was  survived  by  six 
children,  two  of  whom  were  serving  in  the  army.  The 
saddened  community  raised  funds  to  give  him  a  proper 
burial. 
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The  new  building  was  not  finished  in  November,  so 
the  Founder's  Day  program  was  again  postponed  until 
December  21.  The  program  was  finally  held  in  the 
tabernacle,  since  even  the  assembly  room  in  the  building 
was  not  yet  available. 

The  new  gymnasium  was  completed  enough  to  open 
on  March  1,  1918.  A  program,  basketball  game  and 
dance  were  included  in  the  official  opening  ceremonies, 
which  were  attended  by  a  large  crowd.  The  recently 
appointed  principal,  George  S.  Romney,  announced  that 
the  academy  would  henceforth  be  known  as  Ricks  Col- 
lege. The  official  dedication  of  the  building,  by  Apostle 
George  A.  Smith,  did  not  take  place  until  November  22, 
1919. 

Meantime,  Clyde  P.  Packer  and  Melvin  Luke  were 
in  charge  of  athletic  classes,  such  as  basketball,  wres- 
tling, boxing,  and  indoor  games.  The  classes  started 
October  16,  and  were  mainly  for  businessmen  from  the 
town.  Male  students  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
as  most  were  in  the  service.  Those  that  were  not  yet  in 
the  service  were  working  on  farms,  awaiting  orders. 
Not  long  after  classes  commenced  that  October,  the 
school  was  closed  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Many  things  helped  make  life  interesting  in  Rexburg 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  On 
August  29,  1911,  the  first  big  circus  came  to  town  and 
gave  two  performances.  Over  two  thousand  people  at- 
tended the  performances  and  were  awed  by  Japanese 
acrobats,  trapeze  performers,  and  performing  horses. 
The  lady  on  the  high,  tight  wire  created  the  greatest 
sensation,  since  by  watching  her,  everyone  could 
vicariously  live  dangerously. 

Early  in  1912,  a  person  could  live  dangerously  in 
actuality,  by  putting  on  a  pair  of  roller  skates  provided  by 
Sadie  Burkett  at  Flamm's  Hall.  The  cost  was  only 
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twenty-five  cents  for  skates  and  the  Clix  Allen  orchestra 
provided  skating  music.  Spectators  were  admitted  free 
and  could  look,  and  laugh. 

The  county  fair  held  in  August,  1913,  introduced  a 
new  spectator  sport.  A  cowboy,  riding  full  speed  chasing 
a  longhorned  steer,  jumped  on  the  steer,  grabbed  the 
horn  and  head  and  twisted  until  the  critter  was  down. 
The  name  of  the  stunt  was  bulldogging.  Additionally 
spectators  were  entertained  by  wild  horse  racing  and 
Roman  chariot  racing. 

The  1914  county  fair  promised  even  more  excite- 
ment than  the  cowboys.  The  Moisant  International 
Aviation  Company  of  New  York,  agreed  to  bring  an 
airplane  to  Rexburg  for  the  fair,  which  was  scheduled 
for  September  1.  Instead,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  fair 
committee  explaining,  simply,  "aviator  refused.  Afraid 
altitude."  A  balloonist  was  engaged  by  telegram  and 
provided  a  show  on  the  second  and  third  day  of  the  fair. 
A  balloon  could  not  replace  an  airplane,  however,  and 
disappointed  people  blamed  the  fair  committee.  The 
fair  committee  concluded  that  the  Moisant  Aviation 
Company  was  operated  by  unscrupulous  people. 

The  fair  committee,  composed  of  John  X.  Anderson, 
Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  R.  S.  Hunt,  James  R.  Wright,  John  L. 
Ballif,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Bowers,  and  W.  C.  Holley,  smarting 
under  the  criticism  received  because  the  airplane  had 
not  shown  up  at  the  fair,  got  busy  and  arranged  for 
another  exhibition,  but  did  not  advertise  the  fact.  They 
did  not  want  another  public  disappointment.  But  this 
time  no  one  was  disappointed.  The  people  of  Rexburg 
were  surprised  and  delighted  when,  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, September  24,  an  airplane  appeared  over  the 
town.  The  pilot,  J.  Floyd  Smith,  gave  quite  a  demon- 
stration. "He  circled  over  the  town  several  times  and 
went  far  out  over  the  surrounding  country.  At  times  he 
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was  up  to  the  clouds  and  again  would  swoop  down 
nearer  the  city.  He  executed  a  series  of  dips  that  gave  a 
thrill,  and  near  the  fair  grounds  circled  in  a  spiral,  at 
times  holding  the  machine  upright  on  edge,"  com- 
mented an  excited  reporter  for  the  Current-Journal. 
'The  machine  was  always  in  perfect  control  and 
moved  as  smoothly  as  a  bird,  sailing  great  distances 
without  apparently  changing  level  an  inch."  Unfortu- 
nately, when  Smith  landed  the  plane,  he  hit  a  fence  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  badly  damaged  the  wings.  But 
that  was  a  common  occurrence,  and  he  had  brought 
along  a  mechanic  to  help  repair  the  plane  just  in  case  of 
such  circumstances.  They  telegraphed  for  parts,  and 
began  to  repair  the  damage. 

By  September  30,  the  plane  was  repaired  and  ready 
to  fly.  A  special  demonstration  was  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 30  and  October  1.  Adults  were  charged  fifty 
cents  each  and  children  were  admitted  to  the  fair 
grounds  free  of  charge.  Smith  put  the  plane  through 
maneuvers  which  left  the  spectators  breathless,  doing 
dips  and  dives,  circles  and  loops.  One  interesting  feature 
was  the  race  between  the  airplane  and  a  car,  driven  by 
Emmett  Poole.  The  plane  won. 

The  prestige  of  the  fair  committee  was  restored.  Just 
one  problem  remained.  A  large  number  of  spectators  did 
not  go  to  the  fair  grounds  to  watch.  They  could  see  the 
airplane  demonstration  from  almost  any  place  in  town, 
so  why  pay  fifty  cents.  Total  receipts  of  the  two-day 
affair  were  one  hundred  fifty-nine  dollars,  far  below 
expenses.  Members  of  the  fair  committee  ended  up 
footing  most  of  the  bill.  But  people's  imagination  had 
been  stirred  by  that  amazing  machine. 

Many  of  the  people  in  Rexburg  in  1914,  would  never 
ride  in  an  airplane.  Most  still  did  not  own  an  auto- 
mobile. But,  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  automobile,  a 
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person  could  ride  in  style  about  the  community  in  a 
"Rex  Buggy/ '  The  Rex  Buggy  was  a  plush,  single- 
seated,  horse-drawn  buggy,  sold  by  Farmers  Implement 
Company.  The  buggy  was  equipped  with  the  latest  in 
battery  powered  lights,  and  a  canopy  for  inclement  or 
too  sunny  weather.  The  fashionable  Rex  Buggy  ap- 
peared on  the  market  just  about  the  time  people  stopped 
buying  buggies  and  started  buying  automobiles. 

Entertaining  several  hundred  people  in  the  taber- 
nacle on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1915,  were  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Ghent  Welsh  Singers  who,  after  the 
Rexburg  performance,  toured  the  country  to  the  east 
coast.  Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  boarded  a  ship,  nicknamed 
the  "Lucy,"  in  New  York  Harbor,  on  May  1,  bound  for 
Wales.  The  singers  were  aboard  the  ill-fated  British 
passenger  liner  the  Lusitania.  Off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
May  7,  a  German  submarine  torpedoed  the  ship,  quick- 
ly sending  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  along  with 
one  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-eight  people.  Thir- 
teen of  the  fifteen  Welsh  singers  were  among  the  dead 
with  only  David  Price  and  Thomas  J.  Williams  surviv- 
ing. When  the  news  reached  Rexburg  not  only  were  the 
people  outraged  at  the  German  action,  but  saddened  by 
the  realization  that  the  singing  group,  so  recently  in 
Rexburg,  was  among  the  casualties.  Despite  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania,  most  in  Rexburg  agreed  with  the 
non-war  stance  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

On  Tuesday,  March  21,  1916,  semi-professional 
baseball  was  organized  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Val- 
ley. A  league  was  formed  and  named  the  Snake  River 
Yellowstone  Baseball  League.  Teams  would  partici- 
pate from  Rexburg,  Rigby,  Teton,  St.  Anthony,  Parker, 
Sugar  City,  Ashton,  Driggs  and  Drummond.  Only  local 
men  could  play,  thus  prohibiting  importing  any  profes- 
sional players.  Each  team  could  have  fourteen  players 
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who  had  to  be  approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  league,  Albert  Heath  was  president.  No  money 
would  be  paid  individuals  until  the  end  of  the  season 
when  each  team  would  receive  a  portion  of  the  season's 
earnings.  W.  W.  Spiers  of  St.  Anthony  was  appointed 
business  manager,  the  only  paid  position.  Each  town 
was  to  provide  a  suitable  ball  field.  Mayor  Fred  S. 
Parkinson  agreed  to  allow  use  of  the  Rexburg  city  park. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season  for  the  Rexburg 
team  was  in  Rigby  on  Wednesday,  May  10.  The  Rigby 
band  and  an  automobile  parade  preceded  the  game. 
Mayor  George  E.  Hill  of  Rigby  pitched  the  first  ball  to 
Mayor  Parkinson,  who  dropped  the  ball.  But,  behind 
the  pitching  of  Bill  "Slate"  Stoddard,  the  team  won  the 
game  by  a  score  of  12  to  11.  A  large  number  of  specta- 
tors were  on  hand  from  Rexburg  as  most  of  the  busi- 
nesses closed  on  Wednesday  afternoon  so  employees 
who  so  wished  could  support  the  team.  The  spectators 
got  their  money's  worth. 

The  games  were  intense  during  the  season.  The 
Rexburg  spectators  tried  to  dominate  the  umpires  and 
opposing  spectators.  Finally  the  situation  got  out  of 
hand  and  the  city  council  authorized  the  police  chief  to 
get  additional  help  to  maintain  law  and  order,  as  well  as 
to  see  that  improper  and  profane  language  ceased  to  be 
used  to  describe  umpire's  calls.  After  the  first  six  games 
of  the  season,  Rexburg  was  in  last  place  with  a  one  win, 
five  loss  record.  Then  they  won  four  in  a  row,  which 
heartened  local  supporters.  By  September  8,  when  the 
season  ended,  Rexburg  was  in  fourth  place  with  twelve 
wins  and  nine  losses.  The  team  had  played  pretty  good 
ball,  and  the  players  considered  themselves  profes- 
sionals. They  were  disabused  of  that  attitude  when  the 
Kansas  City  Red  Sox  came  to  town  on  Friday,  July  21 , 
to  play  an  exhibition  game  against  the  Rexburg  team. 
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The  final  score  was  23  to  3  in  favor  of  the  Red  Sox.  One 
spectator  succinctly  summed  up  the  game:  "At  Rex- 
burg  Friday  .  .  .  [the  Red  Sox]  found  nobody  home." 

Late  in  April  1917,  Heath  and  other  officers  of  the 
Snake  River  —  Yellowstone  League,  met  to  organize  for 
another  year.  Only  four  teams  were  in  the  league, 
Rexburg,  St.  Anthony,  Ashton,  and  a  combined  team 
from  Sugar  City  and  Teton,  with  the  team's  pitcher 
salaried.  Rexburg  played  one  game  under  the  direction 
of  Coach  H.  J.  Flamm  and  defeated  St.  Anthony  by  a 
score  of  4  to  3.  The  season  was  ended  almost  before  it 
began  because  war  in  Europe  took  most  of  the  players. 

On  Monday,  February  13,  1911,  three  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives  call- 
ing for  a  division  of  Fremont  County.  The  bills  would 
create  three  new  counties:  Clark,  with  Rigby  as  county 
seat;  Jefferson  with  Roberts  as  county  seat;  and  Teton, 
with  Rexburg  as  the  county  seat.  The  bills  easily  passed 
the  House  and  were  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action. 
Optimism  ran  high  that  the  county  seat  situation 
would  at  last  be  resolved.  But  the  optimism  was  dashed 
when  the  Senate  voted  to  indefinitely  postpone  action 
on  the  bills.  County  division  became  a  major  campaign 
issue  in  1912. 

All  during  1912,  Rexburg's  citizens  actively  cam- 
paigned for  a  new  county,  being  veteran  campaigners 
on  the  issue  by  this  time.  The  newly-elected  legislators 
from  Fremont  County  went  to  Boise  for  the  new  ses- 
sion, determined  to  see  a  new  county  created. 

On  January  29,  1913,  Representative  R.  S.  Hunt 
introduced  House  Bill  No.  124,  calling  for  creation  of 
Teton  County.  On  February  3,  Hunt  introduced  H.  B. 
No.  173,  a  new-  bill  calling  for  creation  of  Madison 
County  from  Fremont  County,  as  a  substitute  for  H.  B. 
No.  124.  On  February  8,  after  the  third  reading,  a  vote 
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was  taken  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to 
nine.  Those  voting  against  the  bill  were  all  from  either 
north  or  west  Idaho.  They  knew  if  a  new  county  was 
created  representation  from  east  Idaho  would  be  in- 
creased. Also,  H.  B.  No.  125  called  for  creation  of 
Jefferson  County,  which  could  further  dilute  power  of 
western  and  northern  representatives.  On  February  1 1 , 
H.  B.  No.  173  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  action. 
On  February  13,  the  bill  was  considered  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  —  said  by  Senator  John  W.  Hart  of 
Rigby,  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  urgency  needed 
for  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Returned  to  the  House,  the  bill  was 
signed  on  February  14,  by  C.  S.  French,  Speaker  of  the 
House.  On  February  18,  1913,  Governor  John  M. 
Haines  signed  the  enabling  act  for  Madison  County, 
H.  B.  No.  173,  in  the  presence  of  Representative  R.  S. 
Hunt  ( who  became  known  as  the  "Father  of  Madison 
County" ),  Senator  John  W.  Hart,  and  W.  Lloyd 
Adams,  the  man  who  had  chaired  the  county  division 
committee  in  Rexburg.  All  that  remained  was  for  peo- 
ple of  the  proposed  new  county  to  vote  in  the  fall  to 
approve  the  county  and  locate  the  county  seat. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  preceding  the  fall  elec- 
tion, serious  campaigning,  or  serious  challenges  to  the 
proposed  county  division  did  not  develop.  Even  many 
St.  Anthony  residents  voiced  the  opinion  that  this  was 
the  most  satisfactory  way  to  settle  a  long  feud.  They 
would,  after  all,  retain  their  county  seat.  Sugar  City 
was  the  only  challenger,  and  that  was  hardly  a  chal- 
lenge at  all,  with  outlying  areas  all  favoring  Rexburg  as 
county  seat. 

The  special  election  was  held  Tuesday,  November 
4, 1913.  As  expected,  the  new  county  was  approved  by  a 
large  margin,  with  some  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
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fifty-seven  voting  in  favor,  and  seven  hundred  forty- 
eight  voting  against.  The  county  seat  vote  favored 
Rexburg  over  Sugar  City  by  a  vote  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  eighty-seven. 

Saturday,  November  8,  was  the  day  to  celebrate 
creation  of  the  new  county  and  county  seat.  Under  the 
direction  of  Women  of  Woodcraft,  the  women's  auxil- 
iary of  Woodmen  of  the  World  Lodge,  festivities  began 
at  noon  with  a  band  concert.  From  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  a 
free  barbeque  dinner  was  handed  out  to  all  comers, 
with  two  steers,  six  lambs  and  six  hogs  supplying  the 
meat  for  differing  tastes.  Several  hundred  loaves  of 
bread  were  consumed,  and  the  basement  of  the  taberna- 
cle was  a  huge  kitchen.  Free  picture  shows  were  shown 
all  afternoon,  with  an  estimated  five  thousand  in  atten- 
dance. The  main  meeting  began  at  2:00  p.m.,  in  the 
tabernacle,  with  Stake  President  Mark  Austin  chair- 
man of  exercises.  Mayor  Parkinson  gave  a  welcoming 
address,  followed  by  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers, 
several  speeches,  and  a  program  concluding  with  Leo 
Jacobs  leading  the  assemblage  in  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  At  8:00  p.m.,  a  huge  bonfire  was  started  and  a 
f ireworks  display  commenced.  Festivities  ended  with  a 
dance  at  the  W.  O.  W.  building,  which  was  so  crowded, 
dancing  was  virtually  impossible.  No  one  minded. 
They  listened  to  the  orchestra,  conducted  by  Frank 
Williams,  and  congratulated  one  another  far  into  the 
night. 

Calvin  Anderson  and  Earl  Heath,  employees  of 
Utah  Power  &  Light,  strung  hundreds  of  lights  along 
Main  Street.  The  incandescent  lights,  brightly  il- 
luminating the  street,  added  to  the  crowds'  enjoyment. 
Utah  Power  &  Light  furnished  materials  and  elec- 
tricity without  charge. 

One  man's  absence  from  the  festivities  was  felt. 
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Jacob  Henry  Flamm,  a  much  loved  pioneer,  who  work- 
ed long  and  hard  to  build  Rexburg,  and  had  been  in  the 
forefront  of  county  division  and  county  seat  discussions 
for  years,  had  died  on  August  18,  1913.  His  funeral  had 
been  held  in  the  tabernacle  and  hundreds  had  come  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  that  exemplary  man.  Apostle 
Charles  W.  Penrose  and  several  others  eulogized 
Flamm. 

The  Rexburg  militia,  Company  M  of  the  Idaho 
National  Guard,  was  at  full  strength  early  in  1910. 
The  company,  allotted  sixty-five  men,  drilled  weekly  in 
the  armory  under  the  critical  eye  of  Captain  Steve  J. 
Skelton.  Robert  A.  Tempest  had  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  E.  A.  Renner  had  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  with  responsibility  to  see  that  small 
arms  inspections  were  carried  out  periodically.  Other 
officers  of  the  company  were,  First  Lieutenant  Fred 
Shirley  and  Second  Lieutenant  Harry  Wright.  Officers 
led  Company  M  to  their  two  week  summer  training  at 
Camp  David  Stanley,  American  Lakes  (near  Taco- 
ma),  Washington.  While  there,  they  were  assigned 
guard  and  fire  fighting  duties.  They  received  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day  from  the  state  to  add  to  the  fifty 
cents  per  day  provided  by  the  army.  When  they  re- 
turned to  Rexburg  they  were  greeted  warmly,  almost  as 
if  they  were  returning  from  war.  That  would  occur 
soon  enough. 

On  July  30,  1911,  Company  M,  joined  by  Company 
K  of  Idaho  Falls,  traveled  to  Boise  to  spend  ten  days  of 
intense  military  training  under  regular  army  officers. 
Captain  Skelton  and  Lieutenant  Shirley  accompanied 
the  men. 

As  Company  M  continued  weekly  training  at  the 
armory,  and  summer  training  each  year  in  various  loca- 
tions, the  soldiers  became  more  and  more  competent, 
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and  proud  of  their  unit.  But  war  was  far  from  their 
minds.  Even  the  assassination  of  Austria's  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand,  and  his  wife  on  June  28,  1914,  which 
touched  off  a  massive  European  war,  did  not  cause 
much  concern  in  Rexburg. 

After  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  in  May,  1915,  talk 
briefly  turned  to  preparedness  for  war.  Local  people  did 
not  become  very  vocal  on  the  subject,  even  then.  But, 
within  a  year,  that  would  change. 

Early  in  1916,  Rexburg  citizens'  attentions  were 
turned  to  action  taking  place  along  the  United  States  — 
Mexican  border.  In  January,  some  Americans  had  been 
killed  at  Santa  Ysabel  by  Francisco  (Pancho)  Villa,  and 
his  followers,  to  show  their  contempt  for  Americans 
and  the  American-recognized  Carranza  regime.  Villa 
raided  across  the  border  into  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
on  March  9,  causing  outrage  of  the  American  people  to 
reach  great  proportions.  Full  scale  war  with  Mexico 
was  being  proposed. 

On  April  6  and  7,  at  the  Elk  Theater,  "The  Battle 
Cry  of  Peace, "  a  movie  warning  America  to  prepare  for 
war,  was  seen  by  a  large  number  of  people.  Many  were 
impressed,  especially  in  view  of  the  situation  with  Pan- 
cho Villa.  They  applauded  the  action  of  Governor 
Moses  Alexander  when  he  offered  President  Wilson 
the  support  of  the  Idaho  militia  if  the  nation  went  to 
war.  President  Wilson's  ordering  General  John  J. 
(Black  Jack)  Pershing  to  pursue  Villa  into  Mexico, 
increased  the  likelihood  of  war. 

On  June  3,  1916,  President  Wilson  signed  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  which  authorized  him  to  make  use 
of  state  militias  to  guard  against  further  invasion  of 
United  States  territory  by  foreign  powers,  referring 
primarily  to  Mexico.  On  June  18,  Governor  Alexander 
was  requested  by  Newton  B.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War, 
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to  provide  a  regiment  from  Idaho  for  duty  on  the 
Mexican  border.  The  governor  immediately  began  mo- 
bilizing the  Idaho  National  Guard.  Telegrams  were 
sent  throughout  the  state  instructing  various  recruiting 
officers  to  hold  patriotic  meetings,  sign  up  volunteers, 
and  send  them  to  Boise.  Eighteen  hundred  men  were 
needed  for  a  regiment,  but  less  than  nine  hundred  could 
be  raised  on  short  notice.  Meetings  were  held  in  several 
parts  of  the  state,  at  which  sums  of  money  were  sub- 
scribed to  care  for  dependents  of  volunteers.  Setting  the 
example,  Governor  Alexander  subscribed  one  hundred 
dollars  to  the  Boise  fund  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  subscribe  more  as  he  was  able. 

Judge  Hyrum  Ricks  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  serve  as  Madison  County's  recruiting  officer.  His 
law  office  served  as  the  recruitment  center.  On  June 
24,  Lt.  Col.  F.  A.  McCall  arrived  from  Boise  to  assist 
in  recruitment.  Those  from  Rexburg  who  signed  up 
were  mustered  into  the  Idaho  National  Guard,  Second 
Regiment,  and  mobilized  at  Camp  John  T.  Morrison 
(better  known  as  Boise  Barracks).  The  Second  Reg- 
iment left  Boise  by  train  for  Nogales,  Arizona,  on  July 
7,  amid  cheers  from  a  crowd  that  had  gathered,  and 
with  optimism  about  bringing  honor  to  themselves  and 
the  state.  They  were  disappointed  to  find  they  would 
not  be  chasing  Pancho  Villa,  but  were  assigned  boring 
border  patrol  duty.  Idaho's  Second  Regiment  was  the 
last  group  to  be  relieved  from  duty,  and  then  only 
because  of  growing  irritation  amongst  parents  and 
wives  who  wanted  their  sons  and  husbands  home.  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  was  sympathetic  and  successfully  got 
the  soldiers  home  in  time  to  spend  Christmas  with  their 
families.  However,  they  were  not  officially  mustered 
out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  January  22, 
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1917.  Then  the  Regiment  was  reorganized  as  the  Sec- 
ond Idaho  National  Guard. 

The  men  who  returned  to  Rexburg  admitted  disap- 
pointment in  their  duty  but  agreed  the  training  was 
beneficial.  The  experience  did  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  preparedness  for  war.  And  war  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

On  January  31,1917,  President  Wilson  was  stunned 
by  the  announcement  that  on  and  after  February  1, 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  would  be  instituted  by 
Germany,  against  all  vessels,  neutral  or  not,  which 
entered  the  war  zone  around  the  British  Isles,  France, 
Italy  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Wilson  had  re- 
mained confident  that  America  would  be  able  to  stay 
out  of  the  European  war,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  re- 
elected in  1916,  on  an  "I  kept  your  boys  out  of  war" 
slogan.  The  German  announcement  shattered  that 
confidence.  On  February  3,  Congress  sustained  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  request  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany. 

Governor  Alexander  expressed  the  opinion  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner  that  the 
President  had  ''acted  rightly  and  it  was  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  flag." 
Furthermore,  the  recently  demobilized  Idaho  militia 
was  "prepared  to  render  service  to  the  United  States 
upon  call  of  the  President  and  Idaho  stands  with  the 
President  in  his  action  towards  the  German  Empire." 

Probability  of  full-scale  American  participation  in 
the  war  became  greater  during  February  and  March, 
when  some  American  merchant  ships  were  sunk.  This 
led  to  President  Wilson's  order  to  arm  merchant  ves- 
sels, as  of  March  12.  As  President  Wilson  and  his 
cabinet  became  more  convinced  that  a  declaration  of 
war  was  inevitable,  they  began  preparing  American 
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military  organizations.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  wired 
Governor  Alexander  that  the  "President  has  thought 
proper  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  and  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard  necessary  for  the  purpose"  of  "affording  a  more 
perfect  protection  against  possible  interference  with 
postal,  commercial  and  military  channels  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  Idaho.' ' 
Alexander  was  directed  to  "call  into  service  of  the 
United  States  forthwith,  the  Second  Regiment,  Idaho 
Infantry,  National  Guard,  to  protect  those  vital  areas 
of  the  state,  the  functioning  of  which  would  be  impor- 
tant to  a  war  effort."  Alexander  then  commanded 
Adjutant  General  C.  S.  Moody,  to  "assemble  at  the 
usual  places  of  assembly  .  .  .  the  National  Guard  of  this 
State." 

On  March  26,  the  Rexburg  Commercial  Club  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  president  and  governor.  Presi- 
dent W.  Lloyd  Adams  declared  that  the  club  needed  to 
lead  out  in  showing  support  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore  a  public  patriotic  meeting 
would  be  held  on  March  29,  to  which  all  citizens  of 
Madison  County  were  invited,  as  well  as  citizens  of 
Teton  and  Newdale,  in  Fremont  County.  (These  two 
towns  had  tried  to  break  off  from  Fremont  County  and 
join  Madison  County,  but  Governor  Alexander  had 
vetoed  the  legislation  allowing  such  a  move. ) 

The  patriotic  meeting  was  the  grandest  held  in  Rex- 
burg's  history.  Over  six  thousand  people  were  in  town, 
most  of  them  joining  in  the  parade.  Two  long  columns 
were  formed,  one  led  by  the  Sugar  City  band,  Mayor 
Parkinson  and  the  city  council,  the  other  led  by  a  com- 
bined academy  and  Rexburg  city  band  with  Lloyd 
Adams  and  Commercial  Club  members.  Miles  R. 
Cahoon  was  riding  a  horse  as  the  parade  marshal.  Henry 
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"Hank"  Pelton,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  carried  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  columns  met  at  the  tabernacle  after 
snaking  back  and  forth  through  town.  Only  about  half 
of  the  people  could  squeeze  into  the  tabernacle.  The 
combined  band  played  a  martial  tune.  Alexander  Leath- 
am  offered  the  invocation,  after  which  school  children 
marched  in,  sang  "Idaho,"  and  recited  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  They  were  then  dismissed  so  that  more 
adults  could  get  into  the  building.  More  songs  were 
played  by  the  band.  Then  Ross  J.  Comstock,  master  of 
ceremonies,  announced  "minute-man"  Albert  Heath, 
who  gave  a  patriotic  speech.  He  was  followed  by  J.  W. 
Summerhays  of  Salt  Lake  City,  singing  "My  America." 
The  orator  of  the  day,  James  A.  Langton,  was  intro- 
duced and  proceeded  to  inspire  the  audience.  Next, 
attorney  C.  W.  Poole  spoke  on  true  patriotism,  and 
submitted  a  resolution  of  support  from  Madison 
County's  citizens  to  President  Wilson.  Copies  of  the 
resolution  were  sent  to  Idaho's  congressional  delegation 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  Governor  Alexander.  After 
more  martial  music  was  played,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Rexburg  and  Madison  County 
would  join  any  call  to  arms. 

In  fact,  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  first  nineteen  men 
from  Madison  County  enlisted  in  the  Idaho  National 
Guard,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  federal  government,  and  headed  for  Boise.  Most  of 
the  men  ended  up  in  France  later  in  the  year,  and  one, 
Thomas  C.  Neibaur  of  Sugar  City,  would  return  home 
with  a  congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  uncommon 
valor.  Other  men  leaving  with  Neibaur  were:  Jesse  Nel- 
son, Albert  Ricks,  Gail  Fjelstrom,  John  Hemming,  Al- 
onzo  J.  Priestly,  Willard  Zollinger,  Alexander  Fife, 
Frank  Fife,  Oscar  G.  Stone,  George  Phillips,  Osborn 
Rands,  Evan  Peterson,  Clarence  Barber,  Mikel  Lang- 
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ton,  Ernest  Heaps,  Edward  Campbell,  J.  D.  Elliott,  and 
Charles  Simmons.  Fred  Parkinson  and  Lloyd  Adams 
called  out  the  Rexburg  band,  most  of  the  population  of 
Rexburg  gathered,  and  a  going-away  ceremony  was 
provided  at  the  depot.  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  gave  each  man  a  Bible.  A  collection  was  taken 
up  in  the  crowd  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the 
recruits.  Patriotic  speeches  and  much  back-slapping  en- 
couragement were  given.  One  observer  summed  up  the 
peoples'  attitude:  "Rexburg  is  now  well  represented 
among  the  nation's  defenders.  These  boys,  like  others 
who  go  to  their  country's  defense,  deserve  the  special 
good  will  and  gratitude  of  their  community  as  well  as  of 
the  nation  at  large." 

Interestingly,  Madison  County  recruits  were  on 
their  way  to  training  camps  before  war  had  even  been 
declared.  On  the  evening  of  April  2,  1917,  President 
Wilson  addressed  an  extraordinary  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Idaho's  citizens 
and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  were  soon  to 
have  their  patriotism  and  resources  tested,  as  on  April  6, 
President  Wilson  signed  the  War  Resolution,  which  had 
passed  Congress  by  a  large  margin,  and  America  was 
officially  involved  in  the  "war  to  end  all  wars,"  and  the 
"war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  Commercial  Club  added  a  committee  on  patrio- 
tism to  its  list  of  committees.  Committee  members 
were:  Ross  J.  Comstock,  George  McKinlay,  C.  W. 
Poole,  S.  P.  Oldham,  and  H.J.  Flamm. 

In  a  public  address  early  in  April,  1917,  President 
Wilson  called  for  the  nation's  farmers  to  work  harder  in 
the  fields.  Wilson's  appeal  formed  the  basis  for  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  Governor  Alexander  to  farmers  of 
Idaho.  He  urged  them  to  do  their  patriotic  duty  and 
plant  more  food-stuffs  than  they  had  originally  planned. 
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Ricks  Academy  officials  responded  to  Alexander's 
proclamation  by  holding  graduation  exercises  early. 
They  then  closed  the  school,  so  every  available  person 
could  go  to  the  fields.  The  Idaho  Council  of  National 
Defense,  to  which  Governor  Alexander  had  appointed 
Nathan  Ricks,  went  on  record  supporting  the  increased 
cultivation  of  land  to  help  feed  soldiers  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  Rexburg's  first  navy 
recruits  signed  up.  They  were  John  and  Harold  Flamm, 
Lew  Poole,  Eldorus  Larsen,  Oscar  Westerberg,  Ray 
Wright,  and  Walter  Rash.  They  received  the  same  type 
send-off  as  had  the  army  recruits. 

June  5,  1917,  was  an  official  holiday  in  Idaho,  set 
aside  for  men  ages  twenty-one  through  thirty  to  register 
for  the  draft.  Recently  elected  Mayor  Nathan  Ricks 
issued  a  proclamation  making  the  holiday  official  in 
Rexburg.  At  6:00  a.m.,  the  stirring  notes  of  a  bugle 
calling  reveille  were  heard  throughout  the  community. 
The  bugler  of  Company  M  was  taken  around  town  in 
an  automobile,  by  John  L.  Ballif,  Jr.,  and  W.  C.  Cates. 
At  7:00,  all  the  bells  and  whistles  in  the  community 
began  sounding,  indicating  that  places  of  registration 
were  open.  Three  hundred  twenty-four  registered  in 
Rexburg.  As  each  man  registered,  the  Red  Cross  ladies 
pinned  a  badge  on  him  with  the  inscription,  "I  am 
registered,  are  you?"  At  1:00  p.m.,  a  parade  formed  by 
the  tabernacle,  with  registrants  at  the  front.  Riding  in  a 
car  was  Maxine  Adams,  five  year  old  daughter  of  Lloyd 
Adams,  who  was  honored  for  purchasing  the  first  Liber- 
ty Bond  in  the  town.  The  parade  ended  back  at  the 
tabernacle  and  a  patriotic  program  was  conducted  by 
Mayor  Ricks.  The  first  names  were  chosen  for  the  draft 
in  Room  206  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  July  20.  Three  thousand  men  were 
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chosen  by  lot.  Of  that  number,  one  hundred  forty-two 
came  from  Madison  County.  The  first  drafted  soldiers 
left  for  the  cantonment  at  Camp  Lewis,  American 
Lakes,  Washington,  on  September  3. 

On  June  30,  in  the  Camden,  New  Jersey,  shipyards, 
the  largest  superdreadnought  in  the  United  States  Navy 
was  christened  the  U.S.S.  Idaho.  Citizens  of  Rexburg 
were  as  proud  as  any  in  Idaho  to  know  that  the  battle- 
ship would  bear  Idaho's  name  into  battle  against  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  on  the  high  seas. 

Rexburg  citizens,  asked  to  subscribe  to  Liberty 
Loans  and  Red  Cross  drives,  responded  generously. 
The  attitude  of  sacrifice  on  the  home  front  was  fos- 
tered to  support  the  soldiers  "over  there."  Madison 
County  was  allotted  five  thousand  dollars  to  raise  on 
the  first  Red  Cross  drive,  but  almost  sixty-five  hundred 
dollars  were  raised.  The  pattern  had  been  set  —  over- 
subscription on  subsequent  Red  Cross  and  Liberty 
Loan  allotments  was  the  rule. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  13,  the  Honorable  Suke- 
yuki  Akamatsu,  Japanese  Consul  for  the  northwestern 
states,  was  honored  at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Idaho 
Hotel.  Americans  of  Japanese  descent  in  the  area,  as 
well  as  Madison  County  political  leaders,  attended.  T. 
Kimura  was  the  toastmaster.  Frank  Arima  spoke,  as 
did  Senator  John  E.  Pincock,  and  Mayor  Ricks.  They 
told  of  the  work  of  Japanese- Americans  in  building  the 
sugar  beet  industry  in  the  area  and  were  "commended" 
as  a  "fine  class  of  citizens."  Consul  Akamatsu  pointed 
out  that  defense  of  the  Pacific  during  the  current  war 
was  in  the  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  people  attending  the  banquet  could  only 
agree. 

As  nearly  as  anyone  could  tell,  Rexburg  and  Madi- 
son County  had  no  "slackers."  Every  eligible  man  had 
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registered  for  the  draft.  That  was  so  unusual  federal 
marshals  were  determined  to  find  at  least  one  slacker. 
They  thought  they  had  their  man  when  they  arrested 
Clyde  Hutchinson  of  Moody  Creek.  The  marshal  was 
intent  on  making  an  example  of  Hutchinson  and 
charged  him  with  evading  the  draft.  He  protested  that 
he  was  not  twenty-one,  but  the  marshal  did  not  believe 
him.  He  was  released  on  a  five  hundred  dollar  bond.  On 
August  10,  the  case  was  heard  before  County  Commis- 
sioner L.  G.  Ryland.  After  the  evidence  was  presented, 
Hutchinson  was  discharged.  He  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one,  just  as  he  had  claimed.  The  embarrassed  United 
States  Marshal  still  had  not  found  a  slacker  in  Madison 
County. 

In  August,  Rexburg  law  enforcement  authorities 
were  warned  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  infiltration  by 
members  of  the  allegedly  subversive  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  (IWW) .  Sheriff  Corey  was  to  check 
strangers  in  the  community  because  the  IWW  was 
supposed  to  be  sending  operatives  into  farming  areas  of 
the  state  who  would  sabotage  the  crops.  Strangers  were 
watched,  but  none  were  found  to  be  associated  with  the 
IWW. 

The  home  front  war  effort  was  interrupted  long 
enough  for  citizens  to  witness  the  beginning  of  street 
paving.  Main  Street  would  be  paved,  but  a  graveled 
parking  area  would  be  left  down  the  middle  of  the 
street.  (Electric  poles  had  been  moved  from  the  center 
of  the  street  to  the  sides. )  This  would  allow  people  to 
go  directly  from  their  parked  automobile  to  the  newly 
laid  cement  sidewalk.  No  one  worried  about  being  hit 
by  an  automobile  while  crossing  the  street.  After  all,  a 
speed  limit  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  had  been  imposed, 
and  automobile  drivers  were  responsible  to  watch  out 
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for  pedestrians.  If  horses  were  brought  to  town  they 
were  to  be  tied  on  a  side  street  or  in  an  alley. 

"Food  Will  Win  the  War"  was  the  slogan  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  The  food  conser- 
vation campaign  got  under  way  in  Rexburg  during  the 
week  of  October  21  to  28.  Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  was 
appointed  Madison  County  chairman  of  the  state  food 
administration.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  committee  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration. Porter  administered  his  responsibilities  effec- 
tively during  the  war  and  local  citizens  responded  to 
beefless  Tuesdays,  wheatless  Wednesday,  and  porkless 
Saturdays.  ( Later,  only  Tuesday  was  meatless  because 
of  large  surpluses  of  beef  and  pork  which  accumulat- 
ed.)  Also,  local  citizens  bought  thrift  stamps,  raised 
Victory  Gardens,  used  wheat  substitutes,  such  as  gra- 
ham flour,  rye  flour,  rolled  oats,  and  cornmeal,  and 
endured  food  rationing  on  a  large  scale.  In  addition  to 
food,  fuel  conservation  was  practiced.  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  Jr.,  was  in  charge  of  fuel  conservation  for  the 
Idaho  eighth  district,  which  included  Bonneville,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Teton  and  Fremont  Counties.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1917-1918,  a  consumer  could  have  no 
more  than  a  thirty-day  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  and 
could  not  buy  more  unless  he  had  less  than  a  fifteen-day 
supply. 

A  void  was  created  in  community  medical  services 
when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker,  who  had  come  to 
Rexburg  in  1909,  left.  They  went  to  Montreal,  Cana- 
da, and  entered  the  British  medical  service  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  They  would  be  missed,  but  were 
applauded  for  their  patriotic  action. 

On  January  15,  1918,  A.  C.  Townley,  founder  of  the 
National  Nonpartisan  League,  opened  the  League's 
Idaho  campaign  in  Rexburg.  The  League  aimed  at 
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securing  greater  political  power  for  farmers,  and 
Townley  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  local  farmers, 
who  felt  their  interests  were  not  well  represented  on 
the  political  scene.  The  Nonpartisan  League  was  to  be 
tainted  by  a  charge  of  socialism,  and  unpatriotism,  and 
local  farmers,  not  wanting  their  patriotism  questioned, 
backed  off.  They  had  been  advised  at  a  stake  priesthood 
meeting  not  to  associate  with  the  Nonpartisan  Leag- 
ue. 

Late  in  January,  Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  Madison  County's  "Smileage"  campaign, 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  national  Military 
Entertainment  Council.  Smileage  was  a  "plan  of  enter- 
tainment for  soldiers  in  all  cantonments  and  training 
camps  in  the  United  States,"  explained  a  Rexburg  Jour- 
nal article.  "Leading  chataugua,  theatrical  and  other 
amusement  interests  have  banded  together  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  government  to  furnish  clean,  wholesome 
entertainment  in  each  training  camp.  Liberty  theaters, 
chataugua  tents  and  auditoriums  have  been  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  A  definite  schedule  of  enter- 
tainments has  been  arranged.  These  are  given  at 
absolute  cost;  that  is,  a  soldier  can  go  to  this  Liberty 
Theater  and  see  the  very  highest  class  entertainment  at 
a  cost  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents."  The  plan 
was  for  local  people  to  buy  coupon  books  containing 
either  twenty  or  one  hundred  coupons  and  send  the 
books  to  the  soldiers  from  their  area.  Soldiers  used  the 
coupons  to  gain  admittance  to  Liberty  Theaters.  Mon- 
ey raised  from  sale  of  books  went  to  the  Military 
Entertainment  Council  to  pay  expenses  of  the  theaters. 
Porter  appointed  a  committee  of  young  ladies  to  con- 
duct the  county  campaign.  They  were  Fay  Abbott, 
Lillian  Austin,  Mary  Bassett,  Mae  Darley,  Hannah 
Flamm,  Helena  Flamm,  Juanita  George,  Sarah  Gilles- 
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pie,  Sarah  Hibbert,  Ruby  Johnson,  Sarah  Klingler, 
Hazel  Lloyd,  Mildred  Oldham,  Jane  Poole,  Dora  Por- 
ter, Edna  Ricks,  Harriet  Ricks,  Grace  Taylor,  Rhea 
Winter,  Ruth  Winter,  and  Alice  Zollinger.  Due  to 
efforts  of  these  ladies,  the  campaign  was  very  success- 
ful. 

In  mid-February,  the  local  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  organized  to  aid 
the  war  effort.  Leaders  were:  Mrs.  James  R.  Sahne, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Sundberg  and  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lupe,  with  other 
committee  members,  Mrs.  William  E.  Gee  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Crookston.  The  committee  aided  in  Red  Cross 
drives  and  projects,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion drives,  and  Liberty  Loan  drives.  They  had  their 
headquarters  in  the  W.  O.  W.  building,  as  did  the  Red 
Cross.  (The  Red  Cross  would  later  move  into  larger 
quarters  in  the  St.  Johns  Hotel,  courtesy  of  John  L. 
Jones,  manager.  The  hotel  was  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Ford  Garage. )  The  women  shipped  to 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Seattle,  according  to  a 
Journal  tabulation,  "eighteen  boxes  of  knitted  goods 
and  hospital  supplies,  consisting  of  496  pairs  of  socks, 
181  sweaters,  21  mufflers,  32  pairs  of  wristlets,  14 
helmets,  322  pairs  of  pajamas,  52  bath  robes,  64  bed 
sheets,  32  pillows  and  a  large  quantity  of  bandages  and 
other  articles  used  in  the  hospitals/' 

Late  in  April  1918,  John  E.  Pincock,  county  director 
of  War  Savings  received  a  letter  from  H.  D.  Marshall, 
assistant  to  the  Federal  Director  confirming  that  one 
hundred  percent  of  Madison  County  school  children 
purchased  War  Savings  Stamps.  They  were  the  first  in 
the  nation  to  do  so.  "As  time  goes  on  I  feel  very  sure 
that  your  pride  in  being  identified  with  the  War  Savings 
movement  and  of  contributing  materially  to  its  success 
will  increase, "  wrote  Marshall. 
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Early  in  June,  F.  M.  Pixley,  manager  of  the  Rexburg 
Drug  Company,  was  appointed  recruiter  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  Those  who  joined  would  be 
trained  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  service  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  They  would  be  exempt  from  the  draft  if 
they  joined  the  Merchant  Marine.  Joining  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  most  Rexburg 
men. 

In  an  effort  to  foster  greater  contribution  to  the  war 
effort,  twenty-six  Rexburg  employees  of  Utah  Power 
&  Light  organized  a  War  Savings  Society,  late  in  June. 
Each  member  pledged  to  buy  War  Bonds  and  to  meet  on 
a  regular  basis  to  discuss  ways  to  promote  greater 
participation  in  the  purchase  of  war  bonds.  E.  F.Jensen 
was  president  and  Hazel  Jensen  was  secretary  of  the 
organization. 

On  July  28,  Clarence  Baird,  a  teacher  at  Ricks 
College,  headed  for  San  Francisco.  United  States 
Provost  Marshall,  Enoch  Crowder,  had  issued  a  call  for 
all  the  nation's  educational  institutions  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Presidio,  near  San  Francisco,  for  six 
weeks  of  officer  training.  The  men  were  then  to  return 
to  their  institutions  and  teach  military  classes.  The 
U.S.  Army  would  pay  expenses,  plus  a  private's  salary, 
and  provide  a  uniform.  Baird  did  well  in  the  officers 
training  school,  and  returned  to  Rexburg,  but  did  not 
resume  teaching  at  the  college.  He  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  went  to  war.  Any- 
way, there  were  too  few  young  men  at  the  college  to 
make  teaching  military  classes  worthwhile. 

On  August  30,  Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  received  word  that 
his  brother,  Clement  K.  Porter  had  been  wounded  in 
battle  in  France.  The  community  expressed  concern.  A 
few  weeks  earlier  the  family  of  John  Johnson  had  re- 
ceived a  notice  that  their  son  was  missing  in  action.  In 
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mid-October  the  family  received  an  official  announce- 
ment from  the  War  Department  that  John  had  been 
killed  in  France  on  June  14.  The  community  mourned 
with  the  family.  John  had  given  that  "last  full  measure 
of  devotion' '  of  which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
so  eloquently  spoken  almost  fifty-five  years  before. 

After  the  death  of  John  Johnson,  the  war  had  a 
greater  meaning  to  the  home  folks.  They  would  go  to 
picture  shows  at  the  Elk  and  Columbia  theaters  and 
hiss  and  boo  the  Kaiser.  At  the  Elk  they  could  see  "To 
Hell  With  the  Kaiser,"  and  "The  Claws  of  the  Hun." 
The  Columbia  showed  "The  Geezer  of  Berlin, "  "The 
Maid  of  Belgium, "  and  the  stirring  "Pershing's  Cru- 
saders." 

Despite  the  influenza  epidemic  which  swept  into 
Rexburg  late  in  1918,  causing  several  deaths,  patriotic 
fervor  did  not  lag.  Schools  were  closed  and  church 
meetings  suspended,  and  public  assembly  was  forbid- 
den, but  the  Red  Cross  ladies  went  right  on  making 
goods  to  send  to  the  soldiers.  The  Liberty  Loan  drive 
committee  and  other  committees  continued  their 
work.  When  they  met,  they  wore  gauze  masks  to  help 
prevent  spread  of  the  flu.  Many  citizens  were  on  hand 
with  their  masks  in  place  to  witness  the  first  raising  of 
Old  Glory  up  the  new  seventy-five-foot  "Liberty  Flag 
Pole,"  which  had  been  erected  during  the  fourth  week 
of  October,  at  the  intersection  of  Main  Street  and 
College  Avenue.  The  flag  could  be  seen  from  almost 
any  place  in  town,  and  symbolized  freedoms  and  aspira- 
tions for  which  men  were  fighting. 

By  late  summer  1918,  the  tide  of  battle  had  clearly 
swung  to  the  Allies.  Rumors  of  an  armistice  began 
circulating,  raising  hopes  of  local  people.  On  Novem- 
ber 7,  the  United  Press  announced  the  armistice,  and 
celebrations  started  in  major  cities  across  the  nation. 
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Before  the  celebration  could  get  started  in  Rexburg, 
however,  further  news  reports  indicated  the  armistice 
had  not  yet  been  declared. 

At  about  3:00  a.m.  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  elev- 
enth month,  John  L.  Ballif,  Jr.,  and  T.  H.  Farmer  re- 
ceived grand  news  from  the  Associated  Press  wire 
service.  The  armistice  had  been  signed  and  the  war  was 
over.  Immediately  word  was  spread.  People  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  bells,  horns  and  whistles,  and 
quickly  gathered  on  Main  Street  to  celebrate.  The  band 
quickly  assembled  and  a  great  bonfire  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Dancing  and  celebrating  were 
underway.  If  someone  had  happened  on  the  scene  and 
not  been  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  celebration,  they 
would  have  been  confronted  by  a  macabre  spectre.  A 
large  number  of  those  dancing  in  the  light  of  the  bonfire 
wore  the  gauze  masks  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
county  board  of  health.  The  celebration  went  on  until 
dawn,  and  continued  throughout  the  day.  Mayor  Ricks 
declared  the  day  a  holiday,  and  all  businesses  closed.  An 
impromptu  parade  was  started  in  the  morning  and 
weaved  through  the  streets,  finally  stopping  near  the 
Liberty  Flag  Pole.  There  the  crowd  sang  national  songs 
and  listened  to  Mayor  Ricks,  C.  W.  Poole  and  Senator- 
elect  W.  Lloyd  Adams,  give  patriotic  speeches. 

Several  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  Rex- 
burg citizens,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  nation,  gathered 
with  families  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  Many  hum- 
ble prayers  of  gratitude  were  expressed  that  the  war  was 
over.  The  caissons  had  ceased  rolling  along,  and  the  boys 
"over  there"  would  be  coming  home  to  be  reunited  with 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  children  and 
sweethearts.  Soon  to  become  apparent  was  the  fact  that 
the  war  had  not  made  the  world  safe  for  Democracy,  nor 
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was  it  to  be  the  last  war,  but  that  had  no  relevance  that 
Thanksgiving  day. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  returned  home.  Many  were  stunned  to  find 
friends  and  family  dead  from  influenza.  The  epidemic 
was  yet  to  run  it's  course.  When  the  men  returned,  a 
concentrated  effort  was  made  to  find  employment  for 
them.  Willard  Johnson  was  the  employment  officer, 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
Also,  the  men  were  to  send  their  discharge  papers  to  the 
proper  military  department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
receive  the  government-promised  sixty  dollar  bonus, 
plus  ZVi  cents  per  mile  from  their  point  of  discharge  to 
Rexburg.  S.  P.  Oldham,  the  county  recorder,  advised 
servicemen  to  have  their  discharge  papers  recorded  at  his 
office.  That  was  good  advice.  In  case  the  papers  were 
lost  on  the  way  to  Washington,  D.C.,  a  copy  would  be 
available. 

The  final  tribute  paid  to  the  servicemen,  as  well  as  to 
all  patriots  on  the  home  front,  took  place  at  the  Com- 
mercial Club  banquet  and  ball  on  Tuesday,  March  11, 
1919.  The  former  servicemen  marched  into  the  hall  to 
martial  music,  played  by  the  city  band.  The  crowd  arose 
and  gave  the  men  an  ovation.  Senator  Adams  was  the 
toastmaster.  Speeches  were  given  by  Frank  D.  Turner, 
William  F.  Toller  and  R.  D.  Thatcher,  the  newly  elect- 
ed club  officers.  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Rassmussen  gave  a 
response  followed  by  Corporal  Ray  D.  Garner,  who  had 
arrived  home  March  3,  after  recuperating  at  Camp 
Lewis  from  a  wound  to  his  right  knee,  suffered  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  battle.  Garner  spoke  of  the  devastation 
and  misery  of  war  and  urged  the  people  to  support 
President  Wilson's  attempt  to  get  a  League  of  Nations 
established  to  preserve  world  peace.  Corporal  Garner's 
talk  was  well  received,  but  soon  the  people  of  Rexburg 
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were  too  intent  on  trying  to  maintain  an  economy  in  the 
face  of  the  post-war  depression,  to  worry  about  a 
League  of  Nations. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Depression,  1920-1940 


1  HE  1920s  have  been  given  many  names  by  historians 
and  other  interpreters  of  the  decade:  "The  Jazz  Age;" 
"The  Lawless  Decade;"  "The  Age  of  the  Flapper;" 
"The  Era  of  Flaming  Youth;"  "The  Restless  Decade;" 
"The  Age  of  Normalcy;"  and  "The  Roaring  Twen- 
ties." None  of  the  titles  characterized  Rexburg  in  the 
1920s.  Rexburg  may  have  been  a  little  restless,  but 
certainly  did  not  roar.  By  the  time  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930s,  Rexburg  had  had  ten  years  experience 
with  a  depressed  economy.  Several  businesses  canceled 
expansion  plans.  Some  building  construction  was  start- 
ed, then  abandoned.  Several  businesses  simply  failed, 
some  because  money  was  no  longer  available  from  the 
banks. 

The  war  years  had  brought  prosperity  to  the  Rex- 
burg banks.  Large  sums  of  money  had  been  loaned  to 
farmers  to  increase  their  production  by  buying  more 
land  or  clearing  land  already  owned.  Several  thousand 
acres  of  bench  land  were  cleared.  Farmers,  as  a  patriotic 
gesture,  had  been  asked  to  increase  production  to  feed 
the  soldiers  and  allies  in  France.  When  the  war  ended, 
however,  government  price  supports  were  discontinued, 
foreign  markets  were  greatly  reduced,  and  American 
farmers  were  left  with  huge  agricultural  surpluses. 
Prices  plummeted.  The  farmer  could  not  realize 
enough  income  to  pay  his  mortgage  and  bank  notes,  and 
foreclosures  became  common  as  banks  tried  to  survive 
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the  agricultural  depression.  Bank  assets  began  to  dwin- 
dle. Depositors  became  wary  and  began  demanding  that 
their  money  be  returned.  The  banks  could  not  continue 
very  long  with  depositors  withdrawing  their  money  and 
no  money  coming  in. 

By  October,  1921,  W.  Lloyd  Adams  commented  in 
his  newspaper,  the  Rexburg  Standard,  that  "the  banks 
in  the  past  have  done  excellent  service  for  the  commu- 
nity and  are  still  doing  good  service  .  .  .  The  only 
complaint  we  might  offer  is  that  the  banks  have  made 
credit  so  free  and  so  easy  for  us  that  it  will  take  many  of 
us  a  long  time  to  pay  out.  But  we  should  appreciate  that 
confidence  and  make  an  extra  effort  to  pay  out/' 
Adams  had  hit  on  one  reason  the  agriculture  depression 
was  going  to  hit  banks  especially  hard.  They  had  not 
only  become  overextended  on  agricultural  loans,  but 
also  on  commercial  and  personal  loans.  When  the  agri- 
cultural economic  base  faltered,  the  commercial  loans 
became  delinquent,  as  did  many  personal  loans,  because 
everything  in  the  community  was  tied  closely  to  tin- 
success  of  the  area  farmers.  Land  rapidly  depreciated 
from  the  wartime  inflated  value,  which  had  provided 
an  artificial  collateral  to  the  banks. 

The  only  local  bank  to  last  through  the  depression 
of  the  1920s  and  1930s  was  the  Rexburg  State  Bank 
owned  by  James  E.  Cosgriff.  'The  bank  was  closed  for  a 
few  days  in  early  March,  1933,  in  response  to  the  bank 
holiday  ordered  by  President  Roosevelt  in  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  the  banking  industry.  The  Rexburg  State 
Bank,  after  a  reorganization  under  a  new  charter  early 
in  1938,  became  a  branch  of  the  First  Security  Bank  of 
Idaho  in  July  1942,  after  being  purchased  from  Walter 
Cosgriff  by  George  Eccles.  L.J.  Hogge  became  man- 
ager in  1942. 

The  first  bank  to  fail  in  the  town  was  the  First 
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National  Bank.  The  bank  failed  in  1924,  after  20  years 
of  operation.  The  community  was  shocked  at  the  real- 
ization of  how  bad  the  economic  situation  had  become, 
and  was  concerned  that  the  situation  would  worsen. 

Worsen  it  did.  In  1925,  the  doors  of  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  bank  closed.  The  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank  had  been  incorporated  January  15,  1915,  and 
opened  for  business  on  September  20,  1915.  At  that 
time  the  bank  had  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  depos- 
its. John  C.  Cutler,  president  of  the  Deseret  National 
Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  the  president  of  the  Rex- 
burg  bank  and  was  assisted  by  three  local  men  as  vice- 
presidents:  Nathan  Ricks,  Alfred  Ricks,  and  James  W. 
Webster.  They  were,  according  to  one  assessment,  "all 
men  of  financial  standing  in  the  community  and  suc- 
cessful in  every  undertaking  they  have  made.,,  In  fact, 
"when  the  question  of  sound  financial  institutions  is 
raised  in  Idaho,  the  state  cannot  boast  of  a  stronger  or 
better  set  of  men  as  those  back  of  this  institution. "  The 
bank  had  been  located  in  a  corner  of  the  Consolidated 
Wagon  &  Machine  Company  building.  The  first  cash- 
ier was  W.  E.  Gee,  who  had  formerly  been  associated 
with  the  Madison  Abstract  Company.  The  bank  had 
prospered,  and  by  late  in  1918,  a  depository  bond  in  the 
amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  approved 
by  the  county  commissioners.  The  bank  began  to  expe- 
rience financial  difficulties  in  the  early  1920s,  and  was 
unable  to  continue  after  1925. 

For  a  while,  apparently,  plenty  of  money  in  the  form 
of  gold  was  going  to  be  available  to  alleviate  the  de- 
pressed economy.  On  Monday,  July  20,  1925,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  gold  had  been  discovered 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rexburg  in  the  Lost  River  and 
Birch  Creek  Sinks.  Many  from  Rexburg  joined  the  rush 
to  the  area,  filed  a  twenty-acre  claim  and  began  search- 
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ing  for  the  gold  that  was  supposed  to  rival  the  amount 
found  in  Alaska  three  decades  earlier.  Gold  was  there  in 
the  sinks  all  right,  but  in  such  small  amounts  that  no 
money  could  ever  be  made,  and  those  from  Rexburg 
came  back  to  town,  disappointed. 

An  example  of  the  hardship  which  occurred  because 
the  banks  closed  was  the  H.  Flamm  &  Company  Store, 
a  pioneer  institution.  "The  store  had  sold  substantial 
amounts  of  goods  on  credit,  including  farm  imple- 
ments. Those  owing  money  could  not  pay  their  bills. 
'The  Flamm  store  had  to  pay  for  merchandise,  but  had 
no  resources  to  do  SO.  Nor  could  they  borrow   working 

capital  from  the  banks.  In  1925,  the  Flamm  store  was 

forced  to  close.    I  he  Flamm  store  was  reopened  in 

1926,  in  a  new  location  under  the  direction  of  H.J. 
Flamm.   He  changed  the  emphasis  of  the  store  from 

that  ot  a  genera]  store  to  a  more  specialized  furniture 
store.  The  furniture  store  has  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion since  1926.  <  Russel  Flamm  bought  the  major 
share  ot  stock  in  1(M7.  after  1 1.  J.  Flamm  died.  Russel 
and  Edwin  Flamm  ran  the  store  until  1(*7(>,  when  Jim 
and  I  )arvl  Flamm  bought  the  st<  >re  and  present  ly  oper- 
ate it. ) 

I  Respite  the  se^  ere  economic  depression,  there  were 
several  significant  events  that  occurred  during  the 
1920s.  Madison  Count)  Sheriff  Harrj  A.  Munns  spent 
a  lot  of  tune  chasing,  and  arresting,  bootleggers.  Boot- 
legging was  one  w  a\  to  (0\m-  with  the  local  depression, 

and   probably   more   bootleggers   got    away   than    were 

caught. 

I  hiring  the  spring  of  1920,  the  ^  ellowstone  League 
was  formed  bringing  a  professional  level  of  baseball  to 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  The  towns  which  were 

able  to  field  a  team  and  enter  the  league  were  St. 
.Anthony,  Rigby,  Idaho  Falls,  Blackfoot,  Pocatello,  and 
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Rexburg.  Professional  ball  players  could  be  hired  to 
play  on  the  teams.  The  Rexburg  team  hired  Dave 
Davenport,  a  six-foot,  four-inch  pitcher.  Davenport 
had  pitched  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns.  Also  Tub 
Spencer,  who  had  played  in  the  Pacific  Coast  League, 
was  employed.  The  Rexburg  team  played  well  during 
the  season.  The  climax  of  the  season  came  on  August 
19,  when  the  Rexburg  Giants  were  in  Rigby  for  a 
crucial  game  against  the  Rigby  Bears.  Davenport  was 
on  the  mound  for  the  Giants,  while  the  Bears  went 
with  'Liz"  Smith,  their  ace  hurler.  They  had  to  go 
with  the  best,  and  play  their  best,  because  both  commu- 
nities had  raised  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
with  the  entire  seven  thousand  and  the  league  pennant 
going  to  the  winning  team.  The  game  was  close.  Rigby 
hit  safely  seven  times  while  Rexburg  could  manage 
only  four  hits.  But  the  final  score  was  5  to  3  in  favor  of 
Rexburg,  and  the  team  went  home  with  the  pennant 
and  with  the  money  in  their  pockets.  Shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  league  folded.  There  were  insuf- 
ficient resources  to  pay  the  kind  of  money  demanded  by 
the  professional  ball  players.  Dave  Davenport  received 
five  hundred  dollars  every  time  he  went  to  the  mound 
to  start  a  game.  But  while  the  Yellowstone  League 
lasted,  a  thrilling  brand  of  baseball  was  provided  and 
made  the  summer  memorable  for  those  who  watched 
the  ball  teams  in  action.  Baseball  continued  to  be  play- 
ed in  Rexburg  each  summer,  but  the  level  of  ball  would 
not  soon  approach  that  of  the  summer  of  1920. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  22,  1920,  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  an  organization  that  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  community  from  that  time 
forth.  A  group  of  ladies  met  that  afternoon  to  talk 
about  organizing  a  Civic  Improvement  Club.  They 
agreed  that  a  Civic  Club  would  be  valuable  to  the 
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community,  and  decided  to  proceed  with  the  organiza- 
tion. Mrs.  S.  H.  Abbott  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Rich,  temporary  secretary.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Parley  Nelson,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Poole,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wolfram,  was  chosen  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  and  bylaws.  The  ladies  adver- 
tised that  they  expected  to  work  on  securing  a  library 
for  the  town,  as  well  as  to  promote  other  worthwhile 
improvement  projects.  All  the  ladies  of  Rexburg  were 
encouraged  to  attend  a  meeting  on  September  29,  when 
a  permanent  organization  would  be  effected. 

Several  women  did  attend  the  organizational  meet- 
ing held  on  September  29,  where  a  constitution  and 
bylaws  were  presented  to  them  and  adopted  with  little 
change.  (  HficerS  were  then  elected:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Abbott, 
president;  Mrs.  C  YV.  Poole,  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
X,  P.  George,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  C,  A.  Wolf- 
ram, secretary;  and  Mrs.  J.  Hunt,  treasurer. 

The  ladies  of  the  Civic  Club  had  an  immediate 
problem.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  city  council  to 

work  on  securing  a  Carnegie  Library  felt  the  Civic 
Club  was  trying  to  infringe  <>n  then  responsibility,  and 
perhaps  claim  any  credit  for  success.    The  committee 

was  mollified  when  the  president  ot  the  Civic  Club 
explained  they  did  not  intend  to  supersede  the  Carnegie 

Library  Committee,  in  fact  much  appreciated  the 

effort  already  made,  and  would  work  with  the  commit- 
tee in  every  possible  way. 

The  Carnegie  Library  did  not  materialize,  but  the 
Civic  Club  ladies  were  successful  in  securing  books  and 
opening  a  library  in  the  new  courthouse.  The  first 
librarian,  Sarah  Nelson,  was  paid  a  salary  of  thirty-five 
dollars  per  month  by  the  city  council.  ( The  Civic  Club 
has  operated  to  the  present  time,  although  today  the 
club  is  under  the  name  Rexburg  Federated  Women's 
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Club.  Evidence  of  the  good  work  of  the  club  can  readily 
be  seen.) 

In  the  late  winter  of  1920,  the  beautiful  courthouse 
was  finished.  Almost  since  Madison  County  was  cre- 
ated in  1913,  the  need  for  a  courthouse  was  debated. 
Shortly  after  the  county  was  officially  organized  on 
January  5,  1914,  the  upper  floor  of  the  Webster-Winter 
building  was  rented  at  a  rate  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  exclusive  of  heat.  The  quar- 
ters were  rented  for  a  period  of  three  years  with  an 
option  for  five  years.  The  area  was  to  be  remodeled  to 
contain  a  vault  and  jail,  as  well  as  county  offices. 
Robert  Blaser  got  the  bid  for  the  remodeling  for  one 
thousand  three  hundred  twenty-five  dollars.  A.  E.  Car- 
lson got  the  bid  for  plumbing  and  heating  for  one 
thousand  one  hundred  seventy-five  dollars.  Webster 
and  Winter  agreed  to  buy  all  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  time  the  county  used  the  building,  at  the  cost  of 
the  materials.  H.  M.  Sundberg  was  the  architect  for 
the  remodeling.  The  county  officials  used  the  quarters 
a  little  longer  than  anticipated. 

About  four  weeks  after  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  county  commission  agreed  to  purchase  a  site  on 
which  a  courthouse  could  be  built.  On  December  16, 
1918,  five  thousand  three  hundred  twenty-five  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  buy  the  site  on  which  the  court- 
house now  stands.  During  the  war,  workers  were  not 
available  to  work  on  a  courthouse,  even  if  money  had 
been.  But  on  Monday,  March  17,  1919,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  com- 
mission, to  ascertain  sentiment  regarding  building  a 
courthouse.  About  one  hundred  people  showed  up, 
which  only  represented  about  three  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  the  town's  population,  not  counting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county.  Evidently  the  issue  was  not  too  high 
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on  the  interest  list.  As  near  as  the  commissioners  could 
determine,  one  hundred  percent  of  those  present  sup- 
ported the  commission  in  calling  a  bond  election. 
Everyone  agreed  that  bonding  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  necessary  to  build  the  courthouse,  and 
promised  to  work  for  passage  of  the  bond.  The  election 
was  held  Friday,  April  25,  in  conjunction  with  the  city 
election  in  which  John  L.  Hall  if,  Jr.,  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  town.  The  bond  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  four 
hundred  m*\  enty-two  to  one  hundred  twenty. 

The  courthouse  was  designed  bj  C.  \.  Sundberg,  a 
young,  local  architect.  The  plans  were  bid  upon  by 
several  contractors.  Charles  Zollinger  was  awarded 
the  bid  at  seventy-four  thousand  three  hundred  forty- 
six  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents.  1  his  \\  .i ^  Zollinger's 
first  major  project.  I  !«•  had  been  working  on  construc- 
tion for  several  years,  and  was  qualified  to  build  the 
courthouse.  R.  (  r.  Herdti,  another  local  young  man 
representing  the  Valle>  Electric  Company,  was 
awarded  the  electrical  contract.  I  ownspeople  were 
pleased  thai  local  men  would  be  building  the  court- 
house. Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  summed  up  the  attitude  ol  the 
community:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  thai  Rexburghas 
young  men  <>t  enterprise  and  capacity  to  carrj  on  the 
building  oi  1 1  n  ^  magnificent  commonwealth  thai  was 
so  well  commenced  In  our  pioneers."  (  onstruction  was 
commenced  in  July,  1(H(>.  and  moved  along.  Hut  get- 
ting materials  for  the  building  became  a  problem.  I  he 
brick  had  to  come  from  I  Denver,  ( Colorado,  and  did  not 
arrive  when  expected.  Construction  was  delayed,  but 
was  moving  rapidly  b)  mid-1920.  Zollinger  employed 
m\  eral  veterans  on  the  project,  which  helped  alleviate  a 
local  job  shortage.  I  he  building  was  practically 
finished  by  mid-December,  1920,  and  county  offices 
and  records  were  moved  into  the  spacious  building 
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during  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  commissioners 
decided  that  there  were  three  spare  rooms  in  the  court- 
house, and  agreed  to  rent  each  for  fifteen  dollars  per 
month.  The  citizens  of  Madison  County  were  justifia- 
bly proud  of  their  new  courthouse.  Zollinger  was  to  be 
involved  in  many  construction  projects  over  the  next 
many  years,  but  he  always  considered  the  courthouse 
the  most  significant  building  he  constructed. 

Not  only  was  a  new  courthouse  constructed  to 
guard  public  records  in  1920,  but  a  brand  new  Ameri- 
can LaFrance  fire  engine  was  purchased  to  help  protect 
the  community.  Fire  Chief  A.  E.  Carlson,  proudly  dis- 
played the  engine,  which  had  a  capacity  of  seven  hun- 
dred fifty  gallons  and  could  deliver  water  quickly  in 
great  concentration.  The  engine  cost  twelve  thousand 
dollars  and  Rexburg  citizens  were  glad  to  pay  for  it.  If 
the  engine  had  not  been  purchased  in  1920,  purchase 
probably  would  have  been  delayed  for  several  years  as 
the  financial  situation  worsened. 

On  January  3,  1921,  a  substantial  number  of  Rex- 
burg citizens  rode  the  train  to  Boise.  That  Monday 
night,  ceremonies  were  arranged  to  dedicate  the  re- 
cently completed  Idaho  State  capitol  building.  The 
new  building  was  brightly  lit  with  internal  and  exter- 
nal lights  and  presented  a  beautiful,  impressive  specta- 
cle. American  flags  and  bunting  were  draped  from  the 
upper  floors  on  the  rotunda  circle.  A  parade  led  by  a 
military  unit  began  the  ceremony.  After  appropriate 
speeches,  the  doors  to  the  capitol  were  opened  and 
Idaho's  citizens  were  invited  in  to  greet  their  chief 
executive,  Governor  David  W.  Davis.  Then  the  people 
were  free  to  tour  the  magnificent  building.  The  Rex- 
burg contingent  returned  home  to  report  that  affairs  of 
the  state  would  henceforth  be  conducted  in  the  proper 
environment. 
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During  1921,  several  national  events  caught  the  at- 
tention of  Rexburg  people.  They  vicariously  partici- 
pated in  the  solemn  ceremony  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  when  the  Unknown  Soldier  was  buried. 
They  cheered  when  the  "Manassa  Mauler,"  Jack 
Dempsey,  knocked  out  George  Carpeptier  on  July  2. 
Xhey  had  an  especial  affinity  for  Dempsej  because  he 

had  been  in  the  I  pper  Snake  River  Valley  m  April,  1920, 

looking  tor  ranch  land.  They  were  awed  when  Babe 
Ruth  bit  bis  fifty-ninth  home  run  and  set  a  new  record. 

In  1(J22,  a  man  trom  the  I  pper  Snake  River  Valley 
ran  tor  governor  oi  the  state.  He  was  the  popular 
Charles  C.  ''Charlie"  Moore  of  St.  Anthony.  Moore  had 

been  the  I  aeut enant-(  JovemOI  for  tWO  tcnib,  and  that 

office  was  considered  the  stepping-stone  to  the  gover- 
nor's office.   No  one  was  surprised  when   Moore  was 

unanimously  supported  as  the  Republican  gubernatorial 

nominee  at  the  Wallace  convention  earh  in  the  year.  Vs 
tar  as  the  people  ot  the  I    pper  Snake  I\i\  er  Valle\  w  ere 

concerned  "Charlie"  would  be  elected  easily.  \  headline 
in  the  November  2,  Rexburg  Standard  urged  the  Rex- 
burg voters  to  vote  for  "C.  C.  Moore,  (  )m  Friend  and 
Neighbor."  Moore  did  not  spend  much  tune  campaign 

ing  in  Rexburg.  1  le  knew  he  would  ^et  the  majorit)  oi 

those    votes.    On    November   o,    two   days   before    the 

election,  Moore  was  paraded  through  the  towns  oi  the 
valley.  He  was  escorted  from  Ashton  to  Idaho  Falls, 
with  stops  at  all  the  towns  between.  In  Rexburghewas 
greeted  b\  the  band,  and  cheered  by  loyal  partisans.  As 
Ear  as  the  citizens  oi  the  I  pper  Snake  River  Valley  were 

concerned,  the  election   was  OVCT  and   "Charlie"   bad 

won.  Predictably,  on  November 8,  Moore easil)  earned 

his  home  area  and  southeastern   Idaho.   But  that  day 

passed  and  several  hours  oi  November  9,  before  state- 
wide  returns   indicated   that    Rexburg's   "friend   and 
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neighbor"  had  indeed  won  the  election.  The  St.  An- 
thony Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Rexburg  Rotary  Club 
jointly  hosted  a  victory  banquet  for  Moore  in  St.  An- 
thony. 

Anyone  coming  to  Rexburg  to  visit  on  Thursday, 
June  28,  l()2/5,  would  have  been  impressed  by  the 
attractive  town,  nearly  empty  of  people.  On  that  day  all 
businesses  were  closed  and  practically  the  entire  popu- 
lation had  gone  to  Idaho  Falls.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Warren  G.  Harding,  was  there.  Those 
from  Rexburg  joined  about  thirty  thousand  more  to 
greet  the  President.  One  newspaper  correspondent 
traveling  with  the  presidential  party  commented  that 
he  "did  not  know  there  were  that  many  people  in 
Idaho/'  Governor  Moore  introduced  the  President, 
who  then  spoke  to  the  excited  audience  from  the  rear 
platform  of  his  presidential  railway  car.  Gifts  from  the 
people  were  presented  to  President  Harding:  sacks  of 
sugar,  and  baking  potatoes;  a  case  of  honey;  and  one 
hundred  twenty-five  pounds  of  mountain  trout.  The 
President  left  with  a  good  impression  of  the  people  of 
southeastern  Idaho.  He  continued  on  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  then  to  Alaska,  then  back  to  San  Francis- 
co. The  nation  was  stunned  to  learn  that  the  President 
had  died  suddenly  in  San  Francisco  on  August  2.  The 
death  of  President  Harding  was  mourned  in  Rexburg 
more  than  might  otherwise  have  been  because,  after 
all,  they  had  actually  seen  and  heard  him. 

On  Monday,  October  22,  1923,  a  goodly  number  of 
the  local  people  were  once  again  in  Idaho  Falls  to 
participate  in  another  program.  LDS  Church  Presi- 
dent, Heber  J.  Grant,  and  Apostle  Melvin  J.  Ballard 
were  in  the  city  to  dedicate  the  recently  completed  LDS 
Hospital.  The  program  took  place  in  the  tabernacle. 
Then  the  congregation  was  dismissed  to  go  to  the 
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hospital.  A  rainstorm   was  in  progress  50  as  many  as 

possible  crowded   into  the   lower  hall  of  the   hospital 

where  President  (  hrant  ottered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
Then  tours  were  conducted  through  the  facility.  The 
Samts  in  Rexburg  had  contributed  considerable  money 
at  ^reat  personal  sacrifice  tor  the  hospital,  hut  agreed 
that  the  sacrifice  had  been  worthwhile. 

Earl)  Sunda)  morning,  June  22%  1924,  a  large  car- 
avan ot  Rexburg  citizens  motored  to  Craters  of  the 
Moon  to  witness  the  official  dedication  and  opening  ot 

that  national  monument.  After  Several  years  oJ  work 

l>\  Robert  \\ .  Limbert,  a  Boise  taxidermist,  and  with 
the  political  persuasion  <>t  Idaho's  Congressman  Addi- 
son I .  Smith,  President  Cah  in  Coolidge  signed  a  proc 
lamation  on  \la\  <>.  I('J4.  setting  aside  thirty-nine 
square  miles oi  thai  unique  ^rologi*  .il  site  tor  posterity. 
I  ho^e  from  Rexburg  w  ho  attended  the  dedication  and 

toured  the  area  I  ame  home  w  ith  gl<  >w  iiil:  reports  about 

the  interesting  things  thej  saw  and  encouraged  others 

to  go  and  see  t(  >i  t  hemselv  es. 

On  Monda\  evening  Man  h  S.  1926,  the  members 
ot  the  C  ommereial  C   lub  me!  to  hear  the  report  ot  the 

previous yeai  from  President  ['rank  I ).  Kelley.  \  finan- 
cial statement  from  the  treasurer  showed  all  bills  p.ud 

and  two  hundred  t  liu  t  \  one  dollars  sevent\  three  i  cuts 
on  hand.  At  the  eonclusion  oi  the  reports  the  Commer- 
cial Club  was  off  iciall)  disbanded  aftei  twent)  years  oi 

Sen  ice  to  the  community.  Hut ,  at  the  same  meeting,  the 

Chamber  oi  Comrnen  e  was  organized  w  ith  ninet)  five 

members.  Sixteen  men  wen-  nominated  to  become  di- 
rectors. Eight  were  elected:  Fredi  .  Maynard,  Frank 
1).  Kelley,  L.  V.  Merrill,  Raj  Miller,  Fred  \1.  Fisher, 
\\  illardJohnson9J.  E. (  hraham,  and  1  )aniel  Riek>.  I  he 
Chamber  oi  Commen  e  essentiall)  continued  the  work 
ot  the  Commercial  Club,  experiencing  more  success  in 
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some  yean  than  others,  just  as  the  Commercial  Club 
had. 

I  hiring  the  month  of  September,  1926,  a  drive  took 
place  in  the  Fremont  Stake  for  funds  to  build  a  balcony 
in  the  tabernacle,  install  a  sprinkler  system  on  the 
grounds,  pay  for  ward  maintenance,  and  pay  off  the 

stake  Relief  Society  indebtedness.  Despite  the  severe 
financial  situation  by  this  time,  the  drive  was  success- 
ful. 

During  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  17,  1927, 
word  was  received  in  Rexburg  of  the  break  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  dam  formed  in  1925,  when  a  landslide  at 
Chief  Mountain  in  Wyoming,  had  blocked  the  river 
and  one  end  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Canyon.  Flood  waters 
were  raging  down  the  south  fork  of  the  Snake  River. 
The  extent  of  the  flood  was  not  known  but  Rexburg 
residents  needed  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  As 
soon  as  telephone  operators  in  Rexburg  got  the  word, 
they  called  everyone  who  had  a  telephone  along  the 
south  fork  of  the  Snake  River  and  told  them  of  the 
approaching  flood.  The  telephone  company  sent  F.  D. 
Turner  of  Rexburg  toward  Heise  to  warn  anyone  who 
did  not  have  a  telephone.  Many  from  Rexburg  rushed 
to  the  south  fork  to  help  move  livestock  and  beehives 
out  of  the  area  and  to  help  shore  up  the  banks  of  the 
river.  There  was  fear  that  the  Great  Feeder  Canal  east 
of  Ririe  would  wash  out  and  cause  destruction 
throughout  the  canal  system.  By  the  time  the  flood  had 
reached  Heise  much  of  the  force  had  been  spent.  Mini- 
mal damage  occurred  as  the  flood  passed  through  the 
valley,  partly  because  of  effective  preparation,  and  part- 
ly because  the  water  had  been  dispersed  through  nu- 
merous canal  systems. 

The  excitement  over  the  Gros  Ventre  flood  had 
barely  subsided  when  news  was  received  in  Rexburg  of 
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an  event  which  captured  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  in  a  real  sense,  was  to  change  development  of 
international  power  politics.  Captain  Charles  A. 
Lindberg  safely  landed  his  airplane,  "The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis, "  at  LaBourget  Field  in  Paris,  France,  on  May 
21,  1927.  He  thus  ended  the  first  transoceanic  flight 
from  New  York,  and  opened  new  vistas  of  interconti- 
nental travel  and  communication. 

In  1927,  Madison  High  School  had  only  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Ricks  College  still  enrolled  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students,  so  most  of  the  community 
attended  there.  Some  juniors  and  seniors  attended  St. 
Anthony,  Rigby  and  Sugar  City  High  Schools,  and  if 
they  chose  to  go  to  those  three  schools,  Madison  School 
District  was  obligated  to  pay  their  tuition.  That  situa- 
tion changed  when  Ricks  College  phased  out  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  years  in  the  1927-1928  and 
1928-1929  school  years.  At  the  same  time  Madison 
High  School  added  the  two  years.  The  first  class  to 
graduate  from  Madison  High  School  was  in  1930. 
That  was  a  proud  day  for  the  students,  parents  and 
faculty.  But  none  were  more  proud  than  Ezra  S.  Stucki, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  had  worked  to  see 
the  school  expanded.  For  several  years  after  the  upper 
years  were  added  to  Madison  High  School,  students 
were  bused  from  Teton  to  attend  the  school. 

By. late  1928yfor  twenty-five  cents  for  children  and 
fifty  cents  for  adults,  Rexburg  movie  patrons  could  not 
only  see,  but  actually  hear  the  actors  and  actresses.  The 
"talkies"  had  arrived.  John  Barrymore,  Wallace  Beery, 
Tom  Mix,  Will  Rogers,  Gary  Cooper,  Deloris  Del  Rio, 
Lillian  Gish,  and  Laurel  and  Hardy,  could  make  the 
"blues"  disappear.  Even  Rin  Tin  Tin  could  be  heard. 
Vaudeville  was  still  popular  in  Rexburg,  although  the 
talkies  would  soon  replace  live  acting.  The  Glendora 
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Players,  starring  Glen  and  Dora  Taylor,  were  popular 
from  late  1928,  into  the  early  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. If  more  entertainment  was  needed  there  were 
dances  held  in  several  places,  but  Riverside  Gardens 
several  miles  south  of  town  was  most  popular.  And 
getting  there  was  easy  as  most  people  had  automobiles. 
For  those  who  stayed  home,  they  could  listen  to  the 
radio,  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  interference  in  the  set. 

Early  in  1929,  the  highly  respected  engineer  and 
United  States  food  administrator  during  the  "Great 
War,"  Herbert  Hoover,  was  inaugerated  as  thirty-first 
president  of  the  United  States.  Within  a  few  months 
the  United  States  entered  a  period  of  economic  depres- 
sion, and  the  president  would  be  attacked  in  the  media, 
and  vilified  by  the  man  in  the  street  as  causing  the 
depression.  In  reality  the  economic  policies  of  several  of 
his  predecessors  and  the  international  economic  situa- 
tion provided  the  conditions  which  resulted  in  those 
tragic  years.  Interestingly,  Hoover's  prestige  was  not 
too  seriously  damaged  in  Rexburg.  After  all,  most  lost 
no  stock  in  that  incredible  crash  of  the  stock  market  on 
October  29,  1929.  Any^^ay^the  Rexburgeconomy  had 
been  depressed  for  so  long  thattKe~sTtuation  just  looked 
iiKe  more  ofjthe  same. _____ 

The  census  taken  in  1930  told  an  interesting  story  of 
what  had  happened  in  Rexburg  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  In  1900,  one  thousand  eighty-one  people  lived  in 
Rexburg.  By  1910,  the  population  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  ninety-three,  or  a  growth  of  forty-three 
percent.  The  1920  census  disclosed  the  statistic  that 
three  thousand  five  hundred  sixty-nine  people  lived 
within  the  Rexburg  city  limits.  That  was  a  forty-seven 
percent  growth,  which  was  the  largest  percentage 
growth  of  any  town  in  the  state.  But  during  the  1920s, 
the  population  of  Rexburg  declined.  The  1930  census 
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shows  three  thousand  three  hundred  sixty-one  living  in 
Rexburg  or  a  decline  of  about  six  percent  during  the  ten 
years.  Many  had  left  Rexburg  to  find  jobs  where  "pros- 
perity" was.  Many  did  not  move  to  Rexburg  because  of 
the  economic  situation. 

The  1930s  were  years  of  initials,  especially  after 
FDR  was  elected,  inaugerated,  and  called  Congress 
into  special  session  on  March  9,  1933.  Out  of  that 
special  session,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  came 
legislation  often  noted  only  by  initials,  and  everyone 
knew  what  they  meant.  Local  people  did  not  talk  about 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  but  about  the  PWA. 
The  Civil  Works  Administration  was  the  CWA.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  the  CCC.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  was  the  AAA,  or  simply  the 
"triple  A."  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was 
the  FHA,  and  the  Blue  Eagle  of  the  NRA  represented 
the  National  Recovery  Administration.  Each  of  these 
New  Deal  measures  affected  Rexburg  in  some  way  or 
another. 

As  early  as  1931,  the  effects  of  the  depression  were 
being  acutely  felt  at  Ricks  College.  Rumors  circulated 
that  the  school  would  be  closed.  LDS  Church  au- 
thorities authorized  the  board  of  education  of  the  col- 
lege to  offer  to  give  the  college  to  the  state  of  Idaho  to 
be  used  as  part  of  the  state  system  of  higher  education. 
The  same  offer  was  made  in  1933,  1935  and  1937. 
Each  time,  with  the  exception  of  1933,  the  offer  was 
accepted  by  the  House  and  rejected  by  the  Senate.  After 
all,  the  state  was  financially  strapped,  and  could  not 
reasonably  afford  operating  another  college,  even  if  the 
physical  plant  of  that  college  was  in  good  order.  Fur- 
thermore, the  leaders  of  the  established  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  were  lobbying  for  their  share 
of  state  appropriations  and  did  not  want  that  share 
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diluted  by  the  addition  of  another  college.  Each  year 
after  the  state  had  rejected  the  offer  to  be  given  Ricks 
College,  a  group  of  local  religious  leaders  would  travel 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  persuade  the  church  board  of 
education  to  allow  the  school  to  continue  to  operate  at 
least  until  the  next  legislature  met  in  two  years.  Each 
time  they  returned  with  the  assurance  that  the  school 
would  continue,  but  each  time  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istration had  to  operate  on  a  reduced  budget.  But  sacri- 
fices were  made  and  the  school  continued  to  operate. 
Significantly,  Coach  Clyde  P.  Packer's  athletic  teams 
kept  winning,  Merrill  D.  Beal's  debate  teams  seemed 
unbeatable,  John  M.  Anderson's  bands,  orchestras,  and 
singing  group  amazed  everyone  with  their  virtuosity, 
the  basic  academic  courses  were  taught  with  profes- 
sional skill,  and  the  president,  Hyrum  Manwaring 
maintained  his  optimism.  After  ten  years  of  almost 
unbearable  stress  the  situation  changed.  The  college 
choir  was  invited  to  sing  at  the  spring  conference  of  the 
LDS  Church  in  1940.  Since  the  college  was  rather 
small,  anyone  from  the  surrounding  stakes  who  wished 
to  sing  at  conference  was  invited  to  participate.  A  choir 
of  some  two  hundred  thirty  practiced,  and  made  the 
trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  buses  and  cars.  They  left 
Rexburg  on  Friday,  April  5,  1940.  They  sang  at  the 
Saturday  session,  but  did  not  know  that  their  music  was 
being  recorded.  They  found  out  when  their  music  was 
played  for  them  on  a  record  player.  "We  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  how  well  we  sang."  a  choir 
member  recorded  in  the  1940  edition  of  tha RixidaAhe  ffi 
college  yearbook.  Not  only  were  the  choir  members 
impressed  by  how  well  they  sang,  but  so  was  Church 
President,  David  O.  McKay.  He  indicated  that  there 
were  to  be  no  more  offers  to  give  the  school  away. 
Rather,  the  school  would  continue  to  function  within 
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the  church  system.  President  Manwaring  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  school,  as  well  as  the  townspeople, 
who  considered  the  college  very  much  a  part  of  them, 
were  grateful.  The  college  would  have  other  trials  but 
a  pattern  of  benign  non-acceptance  of  attempts  to  close 
the  college  had  been  set. 

During  the  1930s,  the  public  schools  in  Rexburg 
were  ably  administered  by  Ezra  S.  Stucki.  The  teachers 
made  sacrifices  in  salary  as  did  just  about  everyone  else. 
But  the  school's  warrants  were  always  honored,  and 
the  teachers  were  always  paid  on  time. 

A  little  money  could  buy  quite  a  lot  of  commodities 
in  1933:  eggs  were  ten  cents  a  dozen,  milk  ten  cents  a 
quart  and  bread  was  five  cents  a  loaf;  hamburger  and 
sausage  were  five  cents  a  pound;  a  large  can  of  Salmon 
cost  nine  cents.  In  the  clothing  line,  a  good  ladies  dress 
cost  two  dollars,  a  silk  blouse,  one  dollar  and  shoes,  two 
dollars.  A  man  could  buy  work  pants  for  ninety-eight 
cents,  shoes  for  two  dollars,  a  dress  shirt  for  fifty  cents, 
and  a  three-piece  suit  for  fifteen  dollars. 

After  June  19,  substances  with  no  more  than  three 
and  two-tenths  percent  alcohol  could  legally  be  pur- 
chased. Governor  C.  Ben  Ross  signed  the  legislation 
which  had  been  enacted  in  response  to  the  national  Beer 
and  Wine  Revenue  Act.  A  step  leading  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  under  way.  Pilsener 
Beer  on  draught  could  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  a  glass 
at  J.E.  Winzler's  pool  hall  on  College  Avenue. 

On  June  15, 1933,  Dr.  William  G.Sumner  agreed  to 
be  general  chairman  of  the  Rexburg  Golden  Jubilee 
celebration  scheduled  for  August  1,  2  and  3.  Dr. 
Sumner  had  had  several  years  experience  directing  the 
town's  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  "Whoopee 
Days"  promotions.  The  Jubilee  was  advertised  by 
using  an  old  horse-drawn  street  car  to  transport  visitors 
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from  the  depot  to  the  downtown  area.  To  further 
advertise  the  upcoming  Jubilee,  a  delegation  from  Rex- 
burg  entered  a  float  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Fourth  of  July 
parade,  as  well  as  the  July  24  parade  in  St.  Anthony. 

"Fifty  years  ago  a  handful  of  anxious,  hoping  young 
men  and  bewildered  but  loyal  young  women  crawled 
wearily  out  of  dusty  pioneer  wagons,  some  to  take  their 
first  look  at  the  strange,  unhospitable  country  they 
were  to  call  home,,,  wrote  W.  Lloyd  Adams.  "What 
they  saw  was  a  desolate  picture  of  sky  and  air  and 
sagebrush  and  wilderness  mixed  with  a  lot  of  inquisi- 
tive gophers  and  delighted  mosquitos.  But  they  were 
imaginative  young  people,  and  a  second  picture  loomed 
mistily  before  them,  like  a  kind  mirage,  a  gentler  pic- 
ture, suggesting  wide,  smooth  fields  of  young  grain  and 
smoke  up-curling  from  neatly  built  cabins  of  fresh  logs 
and  a  quiet  house  for  spiritual  gratitude  and  Sabbath 
worship.  Between  the  two  pictures  lay  staggering  vi- 
sions of  labor  and  hardships  and  heartaches  and  despair 
—  but  not  the  bitterness  of  those  visions,  even,  could 
destroy  their  brighter  dream.  Fifty  years  have  passe 
concluded  Adams.  "Today  the  sagebrush  and  the  go- 
phers have  retreated  in  disgruntled  defeat  to  the  out- 
skirts of  our  towns  and  farms.  Fine  roads,  traveled  by 
powerful  automobiles  girdle  the  productive  acres  that 
lie,  serenely  peaceful,  in  our  fertile  valleys.  Industries 
have  been  established.  Churches  and  beautiful  homes 
and  good  schools  have  been  built.  Ricks  College  will 
soon  begin  a  forty-sixth  term.  Many  of  those  pioneers  of 
1883  are  gone  now.  Some  of  them  are  still  here.  But 
their  dream  has  been  realized.  To  those  brave  and 
laughing  people,  the  Golden  Jubilee  is  dedicated.  Let 
us  sincerely  hope  that  they  and  their  courage  and 
strength  and  idealism  and  their  dream  will  live  on  in  the 
land  which  they  colonized/' 
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On  Tuesday,  August  1,  1933,  the  Golden  Jubilee 
was  officially  begun  when  Mayor  Arthur  Porter,  Jr., 
crowned  Mrs.  Helena  (Lanie)  Flamm  Jensen,  who 
had  come  to  Rexburg  in  1883,  as  the  "1883  Golden 
Jubilee  Queen/'  Next  he  crowned  Miss  Margaret 
Poole  the  "1933  Golden  Jubilee  Queen/'  The  cere- 
mony took  place  on  a  large  platform  which  had  been 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  Main  Street.  After  the 
crowning,  a  fashion  show  was  held  on  the  platform 
featuring  several  one  hundred-year-old  wedding  dress- 
es, which  had  been  passed  down  through  several  fami- 
lies. The  old-time  fiddlers  then  displayed  their  talents, 
Japanese  dancing,  featuring  several  of  the  Japanese- 
Americans  living  in  the  area,  and  boxing  matches  were 
held.  Later,  the  Madison  High  School  band  played. 
Each  evening  a  dance  was  held  at  Playmore  Hall  in  the 
W.  O.  W.  building. 

During  the  afternoon  each  day,  baseball  games  were 
played.  On  Tuesday,  Rexburg  defeated  Driggs  by  a 
score  of  9  to  4.  The  local  team  lost  to  Sugar  City  on 
Wednesday,  12  to  14.  On  Thursday,  a  team  of  men  who 
had  played  ball  several  years  previously,  played  the  city 
team,  and  lost  2  to  14. 

Each  evening  a  rodeo  was  held.  The  Coleman- 
Sorenson  rodeo  was  in  town  with  bulls,  steers,  and 
bucking  stock  and  featured  Homer  Holcomb,  a  rodeo 
clown,  and  Bob  Rooker,  trick  roper.  The  only  incident 
to  mar  the  Jubilee  was  when  the  bucking  horse,  Salt 
Creek,  fell  on  Tex  Culter,  badly  injuring  him.  Culter 
was  flown  to  the  Pocatello  hospital,  but  died  on  the 
way. 

Each  night  a  pageant  was  presented,  depicting  the 
early  settlement  and  growth  of  the  city.  Edna  Ricks 
wrote  the  script,  and  Oneida  Keller  and  Ina  Parkinson 
directed  the  play.  Narrated  parts  were  read  by  Maxine 
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Adams  and  Seth  Parkinson.  About  two  hundred  people 
participated  in  the  pageant  before  a  packed  tabernacle 
each  night.  Merrill  D.  Beal  was  chairman  of  the  pag- 
eant committee. 

Wednesday,  August  2,  was  the  day  when  dignitaries 
would  be  in  town  to  participate  in  the  festivities.  About 
one  thousand  five  hundred  people  crowded  the  streets 
to  watch  the  two-mile  long  parade,  which  included 
floats,  automobiles,  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  digni- 
taries. A  panel  of  judges  consisting  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Porter,  Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Poole,  Stanley  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Ezra  S.  Stucki,  and  Miss  Maralyn  Morton,  cast  a  criti- 
cal eye  on  each  entry  in  the  parade  and  awarded  cash 
prizes  in  several  categories.  The  grand  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  was  won  by  a  float  illustrating  the  far-away 
land  of  Japan. 

Following  the  parade,  a  Jubilee  program  com- 
menced at  the  tabernacle.  Apostle  Lyman  Richards 
was  keynote  speaker.  Church  and  civic  dignitaries  from 
throughout  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  were  special 
guests.  Governor  C.  Ben  Ross  was  unable  to  attend, 
but  he  dispatched  William  H.  Abendroth  to  speak  in  his 
behalf. 

The  culmination  of  the  Jubilee  actually  occurred 
two  years  later  on  September  28,  1935,  when  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  pioneers  was  dedicated  near 
the  Rexburg  Stake  Tabernacle  (Fremont  Stake  had 
become  the  Rexburg  Stake  on  June  23,  1935.)  A  Pi- 
oneer Monument  Committee  had  been  organized  late 
in  1934,  to  see  that  a  fitting  monument  was  prepared. 
The  stake  presidency,  consisting  of  President  Peter  J. 
Ricks  and  counselors,  Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  and  Oswald 
Christensen  comprised  the  executive  committee. 
Those  who  would  serve  with  the  stake  presidency  were 
D.  Rolla  Harris,  Merrill  D.  Beal,  Floetta  Ricks  Web- 
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ster,  Ezra  S.  Stucki,  B.  Lorenzo  Waldrum,  Frank  L. 
Davis,  D.  W.  Stowell,  and  Leona  Archibald. 

The  dedicatory  ceremony  included  Merrill  D.  Beal 
describing  Rexburg's  pioneer  history  and  honoring 
Fred  J.  Smith,  Brigham  Ricks,  and  Willard  Ricks,  who 
were  here  in  1883.  Then  Apostle  George  Albert  Smith 
gave  the  dedicatory  address,  stressing  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  history  of  Rexburg  and  surrounding  area. 
Within  a  year  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  groups 
were  being  organized  to  help  preserve  that  history. 

After  the  dedication  ceremony,  people  could  relax  at 
the  city's  newest  movie  theater.  The  show  was  "Top 
Hat,"  starring  Fred  Astair  and  Ginger  Rogers.  The 
theater  was  owned  by  two  enterprising  young  men, 
Hugh  Drennen  and  Paul  DeMordaunt,  and  included 
the  latest  in  moving  picture  equipment.  That  the  the- 
ater had  been  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  depression 
augered  well  for  the  community.  Mayor  Harlo  B.  Rigby 
complimented  the  men  and  noted  that  the  building  was 
"an  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  city."  The  movie  theaters  of  theci^j^rovided  an 
economical  outlef  f  orjthose  teeh^gJtHeeffects^  of  the 
depression 

""ATspecial  election  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1933,  to  vote 
on  amending  the  United  States  Constitution  to  repeal 
the  prohibition  amendment.  The  "Allied  Drys"  organi- 
zation of  southeastern  Idaho  got  busy  trying  to  persuade 
the  people  to  vote  against  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Asher  B.  Wilson  of  Twin  Falls  and  Con- 
gressman T.  C.  Coffin  of  Pocatello  appeared  in  Rexburg 
and  other  nearby  towns  to  argue  for  repeal  as  an  eco- 
nomic measure,  claiming  that  the  depression  could  be 
alleviated  by  selling  alcoholic  beverages  and  taxing  the 
sale.  Wilson  predicted  that  Idaho  would  vote  for  repeal 
by  a  two  to  one  margin.  The  Allied  Drys  called  for  a  big 
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display  of  solidarity.  A  meeting  would  be  held  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  tabernacle  on  Sunday,  September  17,  just 
two  days  before  the  vote  was  to  take  place.  Many  from 
Rexburg  traveled  to  Idaho  Falls  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  Reverend  Charles  M.  Donaldson,  pastor  of  the 
Idaho  Falls  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  presided  at  the 
meeting.  Reverend  W.  W.  Anderson  from  Twin  Falls 
gave  the  main  address  against  repeal.  The  meeting  was 
inspiring,  but  futile.  Wilson  was  correct  in  his  predic- 
tion. Idaho  voted  for  repeal  by  almost  two  to  one.  The 
three  Rexburg  precincts  voted  against  repeal  by  three 
hundred  twenty-seven  to  two  hundred  eighty-seven. 
But,  overall  the  Allied  Drys  of  southeastern  Idaho  had 
to  have  been  very  disappointed  as  areas  they  represented, 
with  the  exception  of  Madison  County,  voted  for  repeal 
of  prohibition.  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  prohi- 
bition, which  had  never  prohibited  anything  anyway, 
was  constitutionally  outlawed  in  the  United  States. 

The  vote  on  prohibition  was  lost,  but  the  great 
football  game  between  Ricks  and  McKinley  High 
School  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  held  Saturday,  October  14, 
was  won.  At  least  that  was  the  way  the  local  fans 
viewed  the  game  even  though  the  final  score  was  7  to  0 
in  favor  of  the  Hawaiian  team.  But  no  one  expected  the 
Ricks  team  to  even  come  close  to  the  team  that  had 
already  beaten  the  B.Y.U.  freshman  team  and  the 
Weber  College  team.  The  fifty-five  hundred  fans  clearly 
considered  Ricks'  holding  the  Hawaiian  team  to  only 
seven  points  a  victory.  No  one  went  home  disappointed. 

On  April  4,  1934,  a  group  of  prominent  men  left 
Rexburg  for  Pocatello  as  guests  of  F.  D.  Kelley,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  agent.  The  group  consisted  of  May- 
or Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  Frank  D.  Turner,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  president;  Peter  J.  Ricks,  stake  president; 
P.  H.  Craven,  manager  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light 
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Company,  W.  Lloyd  Adams,  editor  of  the  Rexburg 
Standard,  Ernest  Blaser,  county  commissioner,  and 
Ezra  S.  Stucki,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools. 
The  men,  along  with  dignitaries  from  Idaho  Falls  and 
Blackf oot  arrived  in  Pocatello  and  were  given  a  tour  of 
the  Union  Pacific's  "Golden  Arrow' '  passenger  train. 
They  were  seated  in  a  passenger  car  and  enjoyed  the 
ride  back  to  Idaho  Falls.  All  along  the  route  people 
marveled  at  the  latest  version  of  the  iron  horse.  Many 
automobile  drivers  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the  train. 
That  was  dangerous  but  amazing,  as  the  train  was 
clocked  at  eighty-five  miles  per  hour  on  one  stretch. 
The  actual  cruising  speed  of  the  train  was  ninety  miles 
per  hour  with  a  top  speed  of  one  hundred  ten  miles  per 
hour.  The  train  stayed  in  Idaho  Falls  for  four  hours  and 
was  open  to  public  display.  Many  from  Rexburg  were 
there  as  Mayor  Porter  had  declared  a  holiday,  so  anyone 
who  wished  to  see  the  Golden  Arrow  could  be  free  to 
do  so.  W.  Lloyd  Adams  described  the  train  as  resem- 
bling "a  monster  airplane  fusilage  on  wheels/'  The 
train,  incorporating  the  most  advanced  technology  of 
the  railroad,  automotive,  and  aeronautical  industries, 
stirred  the  imagination.  A  person  could  go  farther  and 
faster  than  seemed  possible.  But  in  1934,  most  of  those 
living  in  Rexburg  could  only  imagine  going  places  on 
the  Golden  Arrow.  They  were  trying  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  the  Great  Depression. 

By  mid-1935,  and  on  through  1936  and  1937,  a 
gradual,  though  not  spectacular  increase  in  prosperity 
could  be  seen.  Several  young  men  from  the  community 
became  involved  in  CCC  and  WPA  projects,  helping 
the  local  unemployment  situation.  A  national  recession 
taking  place  late  in  1937  and  continuing  into  1938,  had 
little  effect  in  Rexburg.  By  1939,  the  United  States  was 
rapidly  gearing  up  to  supply  war  material  to  those 
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nations  fighting  the  dictators.  A  sharp  economic  up- 
swing developed,  and  that  did  have  an  effect  on  the 
local  economy.  The  local  citizens  did  not  understand  all 
the  power  politics  taking  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  but  they  did  understand  that  more  jobs  were 
becoming  available,  more  money  was  being  circulated, 
and  more  markets  were  opening  up  for  farm  produce. 
World  War  II  would  end  the  depression. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


War,  and  Troubled  Peace,  1940-1959 


ADOLPH  HITLER,  Benito  Mussolini  and  Hideki 
Tojo  knew  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  depression  in 
their  countries.  Put  all  the  young  men  into  uniform  and 
put  everyone  else  old  enough  to  work  making  the  muni- 
tions of  war  and  growing  crops  to  feed  the  military. 
Everyone  had  a  job,  and  an  income.  Of  course  after  all 
that  preparation,  the  militarists  attacked  their  neigh- 
bors, in  violation  of  international  treaties.  Rexburg  cit- 
izens looked  on  the  international  situation  as  did  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation  —  express  indignation,  do  not  get 
involved  personally,  and  hope  the  chief  executive  does 
nothing  to  get  the  nation  involved.  Even  by  1939  and 
1940,  when  the  United  States  was  clearly  supporting 
the  Allied  nations  in  the  European  conflict,  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  was  to  supply  all  the  help  possible  short  of 
active  participation  in  the  war. 

Despite  a  desire  to  stay  out  of  the  European  and/or 
Asian  conflict,  local  men  were  being  militarily  prepared 
in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  A  new  unit  of  the  Idaho 
National  Guard  was  organized  in  Rexburg  in  October, 
1940,  as  part  of  headquarters  battery  of  the  183rd  Field 
Artillery.  They  would  be  designated  as  Battery  G,  and 
train  as  an  anti-tank  unit.  Lt.  Col.  Vaughan  A.  Price, 
commander  of  the  183rd  Field  Artillery,  was  in  Rexburg 
on  Friday,  September  27,  1940,  to  inspect  the  unit  to  see 
if  federal  standards  were  met.  After  inspecting  the  en- 
listees, forty-two  were  accepted.  Playmore  Hall  in  the 
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W.  O.  W.  Building  was  pronounced  sufficient  for  an 
armory,  the  only  criteria  being  that  the  place  chosen  be 
fireproof  and  burglar  proof.  Burton  L.  Moore,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  president,  was  named  captain  of  the  unit, 
Harold  B.  Stowell  and  Howard  Swendsen  were  first  and 
second  lieutenant,  respectively,  and  E.  J.  Thomas  was 
appointed  first  sergeant.  Playmore  Hall  was  a  tempo- 
rary armory  until  specifications  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment arrived.  Then  a  building  could  be  remodeled  or,  as 
Mayor  David  W.  Stowell  suggested,  a  new  building 
constructed,  with  PWA  help.  The  men  got  a  taste  of 
military  life  on  Monday  night,  October  7,  when  the  new 
guard  unit  held  their  first  drill.  Each  Monday  night 
would  be  spent  drilling  at  the  armory.  Informed  that 
they  would  go  for  a  one  year  training  program,  the  unit 
left  for  Fort  Frances  E.  Warren  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
on  April  14,  1941,  amid  fanfare  from  the  community 
which  included  a  parade  of  the  soldiers  led  by  the  Ricks 
College  band. 

In  the  meantime,  while  several  men  were  training  in 
the  guard,  about  twelve  hundred  more  were  expected  to 
register  for  the  first  ever  peacetime  draft  on  Wednesday, 
October  16,  1940.  The  Rexburg  draft  board  was  com- 
posed of  John  T.  Elliott,  M.  D.  Beal,  F.  L.  Erdman, 
David  W.  Stowell,  and  Charles  W.  England  of  Sugar 
City.  Dr.  Harlo  B.  Rigby  was  appointed  examining 
physician  and  C.  W.  Poole,  the  government  appeal 
agent.  One  thousand  eighteen  men  registered  for  the 
draft  and  waited  with  trepidation  for  the  national  draft 
lottery  to  be  held  on  October  29.  In  the  lottery,  with 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  in  charge,  the  first 
number  to  be  drawn  from  Madison  County  was  that  of 
Dee  L.  Jeppesen  of  Rexburg.  But  Jeppesen  was  married 
and  had  a  child  so  he  would  not  be  the  first  inducted 
from  Rexburg.  That  honor  fell  to  Willis  Liljenquist, 
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who,  along  with  Stanley  Erickson  of  Archer,  was  feted 
at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  under  the  direction 
of  chamber  president,  March  V.  Hopkins,  prior  to  leav- 
ing for  Boise.  There  the  two  men  would  be  formally 
inducted  into  the  armed  forces,  followed  over  the  next 
few  months  by  several  others. 

In  the  city  the  work  pace  picked  up  as  if  all  out  war 
was  in  the  offing.  The  Red  Cross,  especially,  became 
increasingly  active,  preparing  commodities  to  be  sent  to 
Europe. 

Then  on  December  7,  1941,  Rexburg  was  stunned 
by  news  of  Japan's  attack  on  the  American  fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  the  military  bases  on  the 
island.  No  one  doubted  what  the  surprise  attack  meant. 
The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had  made  war  inevitable. 
On  December  8,  President  Roosevelt  announced  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Japan,  England  declared  war  on 
Japan,  and  within  three  days,  Germany  and  Italy  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States.  Now  that  we  were  at 
war  there  was  almost  a  sense  of  relief,  since  for  several 
months  war  had  appeared  likely. 

The  Rexburg  National  Guard  unit  was  ordered 
from  Fort  Warren  to  Fort  Lewis.  One  guardsman  com- 
mented that  ' 'we're  ready  to  go  and  feel  that  the  past 
year  of  training  has  been  of  benefit  to  us."  The  families 
of  the  guardsmen  traveled  to  Pocatello  for  a  quick  visit 
before  the  unit  continued  on  to  Washington.  The  men 
had  planned  on  being  home  for  Christmas,  but  for  most, 
several  Christmas  seasons  would  pass  before  they  re- 
turned home. 

Mayor  D.  W.  Stowell  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
on  Rexburg's  citizens  to  "wake  up  to  the  responsibility 
that  is  ours.  .  .  .  We  are  in  the  struggle  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl 
will  stand  firmly  and  loyally  behind  the  government  in 
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every  request  that  is  made;  and  that  political  parties  and 
selfish  aggrandizement  may  be  forgotten  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  cause. 

"We  have  in  our  County  a  large  number  of  Japanese 
American-born  citizens  whose  loyalty  to  the  American 
Government  and  our  way  of  life  we  have  no  reason  to 
question, "  Mayor  Stowell  commented.  He  advised  "all 
of  this  group  to  conduct  themselves  so  that  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  question.  Japanese  citizens  have  re- 
sponded in  Madison  County  to  the  draft  requirements 
loyally,  having  furnished  their  full  quota,  and  some  have 
volunteered. 

"There  are  also  quite  a  large  group  of  alien  Japanese, 
most  of  whom  are  parents  of  the  younger  citizen 
group, "  the  law  making  it  "impossible  for  these  to 
become  citizens.  All  of  these  are  requested  to  stay  at 
their  homes,  to  desist  from  gathering  in  groups,  or 
holding  meetings  until  it  is  determined  just  what  their 
status  is."  Mayor  Stowell  pointed  out  that  America  "is 
the  melting  pot  of  all  nationalities.  Let  us  treat  Japanese 
citizens  as  well  as  aliens  in  the  true  American  style;  and 
we  shall  expect  the  same  from  them.  Every  precaution 
will  be  taken  and  already  police  are  on  duty  at  strategic 
places,  and  a  close  watch  is  being  kept.  Do  not  allow 
wild  rumors  and  unconfirmed  reports  to  warp  sound 
judgment.  The  Japanese  citizens  as  well  as  aliens  are  in 
a  tough  spot  right  now,"  concluded  the  mayor,  "and 
until  the  picture  is  clarified  let  us  see  to  it  that  no 
dishonorable  thing  is  done.,, 

Within  a  couple  of  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  represen- 
tatives from  civic  clubs,  the  county,  and  the  city  met  to 
consider  a  solution  to  the  immediate  problem  created  by 
the  eighty  Japanese  nationals  in  the  county.  The  sheriff, 
Harold  Matson,  in  cooperation  with  Mayor  Stowell  and 
J.  E.  Graham,  the  County  Defense  Chairman,  and  Walt 
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Peterson,  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  cau- 
tioned the  citizens  to  not  spread  "unsubstantiated  gossip 
or  rumors,"  about  the  local  Japanese.  On  Tuesday, 
December  9,  the  local  bank  announced  that,  in  accor- 
dance with  orders,  all  assets  of  local  Japanese  nationals 
were  being  frozen.  Business  houses  were  informed  of  the 
policy  so  they  would  not  cash  checks  presented  by  any  of 
the  nationals.  Also,  the  railroad  and  bus  agents  were 
advised  that  they  were  to  issue  no  tickets  to  them. 

"These  precautions  were  taken, "  explained  a  report- 
er for  the  Rexburg  Journal,  "not  because  the  Japanese 
in  this  community  were  guilty  of  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy,  but  to  give  the  government  time  to  check  on  all 
Japanese  before  any  damage  could  be  done  in  case  some 
of  them  were  fifth  columnists/ ' 

No  fifth  columnists  were  found  among  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent  or  Japanese  nationals  in  Rexburg. 
Some  discrimination  continued  against  them  during  the 
war,  but  was  minimal  compared  to  that  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  living  on  the  west  coast. 

Everywhere  people  gathered,  talk  turned  to  the 
war.  "Many  would-be  admirals  and  generals  could  be 
found  who,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would  perfect  the 
strategy  to  win  the  war  in  a  hurry,"  commented  one 
observer.  "The  majority  of  the  people,  however,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  war  would  be  long  and  hard  but 
none  doubted  that  the  outcome  would  be  successful  for 
the  United  States/'  The  majority  opinion  was  correct. 

Every  family  in  Rexburg  was  to  be  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  war  effort.  Within  a  short  period  of 
time  rationing  was  under  way.  War  bond  drives  and 
Red  Cross  campaigns  were  in  full  swing.  Farmers  were 
again  encouraged  to  prepare  more  ground  in  the  spring 
for  cultivation.  The  public  school  vacation  for  Christ- 
mas was  cut  short  so  classes  could  be  dismissed  earlier 
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in  the  spring  to  get  students  into  the  fields.  Most 
eligible  young  men  were  drafted  or  volunteered  for 
several  branches  of  the  armed  services.  Several  young 
women  and  older  single  women  left  Rexburg  and  head- 
ed for  Bremerton,  Washington,  to  work  in  the  ship- 
yards. "Rosie  the  Riveter' '  was  a  reality  for  them. 
Other  women  joined  the  armed  forces,  or  traveled  to 
foreign  shores  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
the  U.S.O. 

Several  from  the  community  who  were  handy  with 
tools  were  recruited  to  go  build  naval  installations  at 
Farragut  Naval  Training  Station  on  Lake  Pend 
d'Oreille,  or  Pocatello  to  help  construct  the  naval  ordi- 
nance plant  there.  Many  helped  construct  facilities  in 
the  desert  near  Arco  to  test  naval  guns  which  had  been 
repaired  and  relined  in  Pocatello.  All  local  building 
projects  not  considered  essential  to  the  war  were 
shelved. 

As  the  war  progressed,  restrictions  on  consumer 
goods  were  increased.  Price  controls  were  imposed  to 
reduce  wartime  profiteering,  which  was  not  much  of  a 
problem  in  a  small,  close-knit  city  like  Rexburg.  During 
the  summers  each  family  was  encouraged  to  cultivate  a 
War  Garden  and  can  the  produce.  Old  recipes  from 
World  War  I  rationing  days  were  found  and  used  again. 
Automobiles  and  automobile  supplies,  especially  gas- 
oline, were  increasingly  restricted  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed. Gas  rationing  was  determined  by  the  needs  of 
an  individual  and  his  work.  Each  car  owner  was  given  a 
sticker  to  put  in  the  windshield.  The  "A"  sticker  sig- 
nified that  the  owner  of  the  car  was  entitled  to  four 
gallons  a  week  (later  in  the  war  that  was  reduced  to 
three) .  The  "B"  sticker  was  for  those  considered  to  be 
doing  essential  war  work.  They  received  a  supplemen- 
tal amount  of  gasoline.  Those  with  a  "C"  sticker  were 
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doctors  and  other  medical  personnel,  and  those  whose 
automobiles  were  essential  to  their  occupation.  They 
received  yet  another  supplemental  amount.  The  "X" 
designation  signified  that  the  car  belonged  to  a  public 
official  and  they  could  get  all  the  gasoline  they  wanted. 
Coupon  books  were  issued  and  each  time  gasoline  was 
purchased  the  appropriate  number  of  coupons  were 
torn  from  the  book.  To  further  conserve  gasoline  a 
thirty-five  mile  per  hour  speed  was  imposed.  Some 
black  marketing  of  coupons  occurred,  but  generally 
citizens  accepted  the  restrictions  and  abided  by  them. 

The  situation  at  Ricks  College  was  quickly  altered. 
The  expanding  school  rapidly  contracted  in  numbers  of 
students,  numbers  of  classes  offered,  and  in  extracur- 
ricular activities.  The  young  men  went  to  war.  The 
only  men  attending  the  college  were  those  who  had 
some  physical  disability  or  were  too  young  to  be  draft- 
ed. Lowell  G.  Biddulph  was  hired  to  coach  at  the 
college  in  1939,  but  had  no  one  to  coach  after  the  war 
broke  out.  All  intercollegiate  athletics  were  discon- 
tinued. He  did  set  up  a  conditioning  program  for  the 
younger  men  to  prepare  them  physically  to  go  into  the 
service.  Coach  Biddulph  recalled  one  year  when  only 
six  boys  attended  the  college.  The  young  women  at  the 
college  continued  to  study,  and  attend  the  weekly 
dances  held  in  the  gymnasium  building.  Young  male 
relatives  brought  by  the  girls  to  the  dances  got  a  lot  of 
attention.  Girls  did  not  hesitate  to  dance  with  girls. 
Even  male  faculty  members  attended  the  dances  with 
their  wives  and  danced  most  of  the  evening  with  the 
students.  (The  women  were  extremely  happy  when 
the  war  ended  and  the  men  came  home  and  started  back 
to  school. ) 

Townspeople  settled  into  somewhat  of  a  routine. 
Patriotic  meetings  were  held  often,  and  Merrill  D.  Beal 
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was  a  popular  speaker  at  such  meetings.  Prayers  were 
offered  in  the  services  of  all  the  churches  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  loved  ones,  and  for  victory  for  the  Allies. 
Civic  clubs  (including  the  Lions  which  had  been  orga- 
nized on  June  20,  1940)  continued  to  do  those  things 
which  were  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  the  war 
effort.  Holidays  were  observed,  but  always  with  nostal- 
gia for  those  of  the  past  when  everyone  was  home. 
Movies  were  popular  as  a  diversion.  But  even  the 
movies  were  oriented  toward  increasing  patriotism. 
"Sergeant  York,"  starring  Gary  Cooper,  was  about 
World  War  I,  but  made  everyone  mad  again  at  the 
Germans.  A  f ew  of  the  popular  films  seen  in  town  were 
"Bataan"  (1943),  starring  George  Murphy  and 
Robert  Taylor;  "Bombardier"  ( 1943 ) ,  with  Randolph 
Scott;  "Guadalcanal  Diary"  (1943),  with  Anthony 
Quinn;  "30  Seconds  Over  Tokyo"  (1944),  starring 
Spencer  Tracy;  and  "Back  to  Bataan"  (1945),  with 
John  Wayne.  In  addition  there  were  war  spoofs  such  as 
"The  Great  Dictator"  ( 1940) ,  with  Charlie  Chaplin; 
"Buck  Privates"  (1941),  with  Bud  Abbot  and  Lou 
Costello;  and  "You're  In  the  Army  Now"  (1941), 
starring  Jimmy  Durante,  Phil  Silvers,  and  Jane  Wy- 
man. 

On  June  6, 1944,  Operation  Overlord,  D-Day,  under 
command  of  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  was  the 
day  when  Germany's  Fortress  Europa  was  assaulted  in 
an  all-out  attack.  The  Allies  successfully  established  a 
beachhead  from  which  they  spread  out  to  conquer  vast 
areas  of  Brittany  and  France.  When  word  was  received 
in  Rexburg  of  the  successful  invasion,  Harold  Nordeen, 
of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  announced  that 
he  had  fitted  out  a  room  with  maps  and  pins  to  chart  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  against  the  Germans.  All  were 
welcome  to  come  and  see  the  march  of  the  Allies  across 
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Europe.  Also,  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive  was  dubbed  the 
D-Day  drive.  Mayor  Joseph  B.  DeMott  issued  a  procla- 
mation that  June  12,  1944,  would  be  known  as  "D- 
Day"  for  the  drive  in  Rexburg.  "I  remind  you  of  the 
glorious  undertaking  and  achievement  of  our  boys  in 
uniform  on  D-Day  last  Monday,  these  boys  offering  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  us,"  proclaimed  the 
mayor.  "Let  us  be  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  by 
contributing  money  in  sufficient  amount  to  sustain 
them  in  their  great  and  hazardous  campaign/ '  Oswald 
Christensen,  war  loan  officer,  reported  that  the  drive 
was  not  too  successful.  Several  drives  were  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  which  made  the  war  bond  drive  difficult. 
The  people  had  given  about  everything  they  had  by 
1944.  Even  the  high  school  students  had  a  drive  going, 
under  the  direction  of  Nola  Taylor  and  Beverly  Walz,  to 
raise  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  war  bonds.  That 
amount,  they  said,  would  purchase  one  P-51  Mustang 
airplane. 

On  May  8, 1945,  Germany  surrendered,  and  the  war 
in  Europe  was  over.  V-E  Day  was  celebrated  in  Rexburg 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  8.  Everyone  who  could, 
crowded  into  the  tabernacle.  The  Madison  High  School 
band,  under  the  direction  of  A.  R.  Overlade,  stirred  the 
audience  with  several  patriotic  numbers.  Then  the 
American  Legion  posted  the  colors.  Ezra  S.  Stucki  of- 
fered a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  followed  by  a  vocal  solo 
"The  Lord's  Prayer,"  sung  by  by  Maxine  Hawker. 
Next  Merrill  D.  Beal  spoke  about  the  "fall  of  the  Nazi 
government."  Joseph  F.  Catmull  then  presented  the 
reading  "I  am  an  American."  The  band  played  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever."  Gale  Mill  ward  of  Ricks  College 
played  Debussy's  beautiful  "Claire  de  Lune."  W.  Lloyd 
Adams  then  spoke  about  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  many 
and  read  the  names  of  those  from  Rexburg  who  had 
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given  their  lives  or  who  were  missing  in  action.  The 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Peter  J.  Ricks.  Then 
everyone  sang  the  National  Anthem.  But  the  final  cele- 
bration would  have  to  wait.  Japan  was  still  fighting. 

On  August  6  and  9,  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on 
two  Japanese  towns.  On  Wednesday,  August  14,  1945, 
Japan  surrendered.  News  of  the  impending  surrender 
reached  Rexburg  about  5:00  p.m.,  August  14,  and  with- 
in minutes  the  city  was  the  scene  of  a  massive  demon- 
stration of  joy.  Anything  that  could  make  noise  was 
employed.  Even  guns  were  shot  off  into  the  air.  Every- 
one, young  and  old  alike,  danced  in  the  streets  or  joined 
the  parade  that  was  led  by  Clix  Allen  playing  his  drum. 
The  celebration  continued  through  most  of  the  night. 
No  one  wanted  to  leave,  perhaps  afraid  that  the  whole 
thing  was  just  a  dream.  But  several  had  actually  heard 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  announce  the  surrender,  so 
the  news  had  to  be  true. 

The  final  surrender  ceremony  took  place  aboard  the 
battleship  Missouri  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay,  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese.  Then  the  fighting  men  started 
coming  home.  Soon  many  in  Rexburg  could  recite  a 
strange  litany  of  battlegrounds:  Ploesti,  Rabaul,  Kas- 
serine  Pass,  Warsaw,  and  Belgrade;  Attu,  Okinawa, 
Corregidor,  Iwo  Jima,  Guadalcanal,  Hiroshima,  and 
many,  many  more.  Many  of  the  men  came  home  with 
battle  scars  and  battle  stars.  Several  came  home  who 
had  received  their  medals  posthumously.  They  were 
buried  with  full  military  honors.  A  f ew  were  lost  at  sea, 
or  just  disappeared.  Memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
various  churches  for  them. 

After  World  War  II  a  recession  set  in  for  a  while,  but 
could  not  compare  to  the  post- World  War  I  recession 
and  depression.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
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came  back  to  the  community  had  a  hard  time  finding 
jobs.  But  Congress  helped  them  by  passing  the  momen- 
tous G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Many  of  the  veterans  went  to  a 
variety  of  schools  to  learn  various  trades  under  the  G.  I. 
Bill.  The  enrollment  at  Ricks  College  quickly  ex- 
panded. 

Starting  on  Sunday,  September  23,  1945,  and  for  the 
next  two  days,  dedication  services  for  the  recently- 
completed  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple  were  held.  Con- 
struction on  the  temple  had  been  slowed  during  the  war 
years  because  of  unavailability  of  materials  and  la- 
borers. Not  only  had  church  members  sacrificed  to  buy 
war  bonds  during  the  war,  but,  those  living  in  the 
twenty-one  stake  area  to  be  serviced  by  the  temple,  had 
sacrificed  to  help  finance  construction.  But  the  sacrifice 
was  worthwhile.  Before  the  temple  was  closed  to  the 
public,  about  forty  thousand  people  visited  to  view  the 
interior.  About  thirty  thousand  people  participated  in 
the  eight  dedicatory  sessions.  President  George  Albert 
Smith  presided.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  history 
of  Idaho,  all  the  general  authorities  of  the  church, 
including  the  First  Presidency,  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Presiding  Bishopric,  Seven  Presidents  of  the 
First  Quorum  of  Seventy,  and  Church  Patriarch,  were 
in  the  state.  The  Rexburg  Stake  membership  was  invit- 
ed to  participate  in  the  fifth  session  on  Monday.  The 
stake  choir  sang  "This  House  We  Dedicate  to  Thee" 
and  "Glorious  Things  Are  Sung  of  Zion." 

Rexburg  members  of  the  LDS  Church  were  pleased 
to  have  a  temple  nearby,  but  many  had  been  disap- 
pointed when  the  announcement  was  made  from 
church  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  temple 
would  be  located  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  felt  that  the 
temple  should  have  been  built  in  Rexburg.  After  all, 
Rexburg,  not  Idaho  Falls,  had  been  the  pioneer  LDS 
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settlement  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  If  an  Idaho 
temple  had  been  built  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
Rexburg  would  have  been  the  logical  site,  but  by  the 
1940s,  Idaho  Falls  was  clearly  the  center  of  population, 
and  the  logical  choice.  Rumors  persist  to  this  day  that  a 
general  authority  (never  identified)  had  prophesied 
that  a  temple  would  be  built  in  Rexburg.  Perhaps  so, 
and  perhaps  a  temple  will  yet  be  built,  but  archivists  for 
the  Church  Historian's  Office  were  unable  to  docu- 
ment the  assertion. 

On  Sunday,  October  28,  1945,  Apostles  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  and  Albert  E.  Bowen  presided  at  the 
conference  session  of  the  Rexburg  Stake.  During  the 
morning  session  an  important  item  of  business  was 
presented  to  the  congregation.  Should  one  of  the  largest 
stakes  in  the  church  be  divided?  The  congregation 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  North  Rexburg  Stake 
was  created,  encompassing  the  entire  First  Ward  and 
all  other  wards  north  of  Main  Street.  Officers  of  the 
divided  stakes  would  not  be  presented  for  a  sustaining 
vote  until  the  afternoon  session,  a  sure  way  to  get 
everyone  back.  Officers  of  the  new  North  Rexburg 
Stake  were  sustained.  They  were  President  Orval  P. 
Mortensen,  who  had  served  as  bishop  of  Salem  Ward 
for  ten  years,  Leon  Strong,  first  counselor,  and  Edwin 
R.  Flamm,  second  counselor.  Retained  as  president  of 
Rexburg  Stake  was  Peter  J.  Ricks,  who  had  served  in 
the  stake  presidency  for  twenty  years.  He  chose  John  L. 
Clarke  as  first  counselor  and  Charles  G.  Thomason, 
second  counselor. 

Politics  in  the  late  1940s  were  interesting  in  Rex- 
burg, because,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the 
Democratic  Party  was  dominant.  Almost  all  the  local 
officials  elected  in  the  1948  election  were  Democrats. 
Of  course  having  "Give  'em  hell  Harry"  running  for 
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President  of  the  United  States,  did  not  hurt  the  chances 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Rexburg.  Truman  was 
immensely  popular  since  he  had  ended  the  Avar  and 
brought  the  boys  home.  He  could  have  accomplished 
greater  things  for  the  country,  except  that  he  was 
stymied  by  that  "do  nothing"  Congress.  When  Glen 
Taylor  showed  up  in  Rexburg  to  campaign  for  the 
Progressive  Party  ticket,  of  which  he  was  the  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  he  was  greeted  by  a  large  au- 
dience. But  he  made  a  mistake  when  he  attacked  Presi- 
dent Truman's  tough  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  extension,  as  far  as  the  local  people  were 
concerned,  attacked  the  President  himself.  Several  lo- 
cal Truman  partisans  proceeded  to  pelt  Taylor  with 
peaches  and  eggs.  Taylor  did  not  get  many  votes  in  Rex- 
burg. 

On  June  25,  1950,  the  stunning  announcement  was 
received  in  Rexburg,  and  the  nation,  that  the  North 
Koreans  had  burst  across  the  38th  Parallel,  and  were 
pushing  the  South  Koreans  into  the  sea.  President  Tru- 
man ordered  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  was 
on  occupation  duty  in  Japan,  to  take  control  of  the 
situation  and  stop  the  advance  of  the  North  Koreans. 
The  general  attitude  in  Rexburg  was  that  President 
Truman  had  made  the  best  immediate  response,  and 
could  be  trusted  to  do  that  which  would  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

Officially  the  situation  in  Korea  was  not  a  war.  The 
term  used  was  "police  action."  But  to  those  from  Rex- 
burg who  were  drafted  to  fight  there,  the  police  action 
seemed  a  lot  like  war.  Melvin  Luke  was  chairman  of 
the  Madison  County  selective  service  board.  Jesse  P. 
Evans  was  clerk  and  Marriner  D.  Morrell  was  the  legal 
consultant.  Luke  warned  all  young  men  in  the  area 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six  to  register, 
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even  if  they  were  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  otherwise 
they  could  face  prosecution.  On  August  17,  sixteen 
men  went  to  Boise  for  a  pre-induction  physical.  Seven 
were  classified  1-A,  and  awaited  their  draft  notice.  The 
first  five  to  be  drafted  were  Ivan  N.  Hope,  Shoharu 
Matsumi,  Delmo  Smith,  Keith  W.  Shaw,  and  John  H. 
Doherty.  Xhey  would  be  f  ollowed  by  many  others  over 
the  next  two  years.  The  effect  was  felt  at  Ricks  College 
when  Coach  Ralph  Maughan  tried  to  field  a  football 
team. 

The  course  of  the  Korean  conflict  could  be  followed 
not  only  on  radio  and  in  the  newspapers,  but  also  on 
television.  Elmo  Davenport  installed  the  first  of  the 
amazing  new  devices  in  his  home  late  in  June,  1950. 
Soon  others  in  the  city  would  own  TVs.  Hopalong 
Cassidy  was  considerably  more  popular  than  news 
about  Korea. 

In  July  1951,  armistice  talks  began  to  try  to  end  the 
Korean  conflict.  But  the  war  was  to  drag  on  for  two 
years.  President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  made  a 
visit  to  Korea  in  December,  1952,  to  fulfill  a  campaign 
pledge,  and  the  presence  of  that  World  War  II  military 
hero  in  Korea,  may  have  hastened  the  signing  of  an 
armistice.  At  any  rate  the  armistice  was  signed  on  July 
23,  1953,  after  the  issue  of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  was  settled,  and  the  Rexburg  soldiers  could  come 
home  again. 

Almost  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until 
mid-1961,  the  status  of  Ricks  College  dominated  the 
local  scene.  The  college  expanded,  and  contracted,  was 
to  be  moved,  then  was  to  stay,  then  was  to  be  moved 
again,  then  was  to  stay.  Buildings  were  started,  then 
left  unfinished,  then  construction  resumed  again.  A 
substantial  amount  of  stress  was  created  on  campus, 
and  among  the  townspeople.  Fortunately,  the  college 
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had  able  administrators  under  the  benign  influence  of 
highly-respected  John  L.  Clarke. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  1 1 ,  growth  of  the 
college  seemed  to  be  favorable.  Some  government  sur- 
plus buildings  were  acquired  to  alleviate  crowded  con- 
ditions. Eldon  Hart  flew  several  times  to  Gowen  Field, 
near  Boise,  to  pick  up  mechanics  who  worked  on  secur- 
ing the  buildings  to  foundations.  (At  that  time,  1(H7, 
the  city  airport  was  on  college  property  south  of  the 

campus.  The  airport  was  moved  to  the  present  site  in 

1(>48.)  The  government  buildings  were  considered 
temporary,  but  lasted  some  thirty  years. 

In  1947,  the  Idaho  Legislature  passed  a  bill  which 

had  an  impact  on   Rick^  College.   All  teachers  had  to 

complete  tour  years  ol  training  to  be  certified  in  the 
state  after  September  1 .  1955.  That  meant  that  within 
a  tew  years,  prospective  teachers  enrolled  at  the  college 

would  need  to  go  to  another  institution  tor  two  more 

years  oi  training,  reachers  coming  out  ol  Ricks  Col- 
lege had  been  in  demand,  and  President  (  larke  wanted 
that   situation  continued.   lie  approached  the  Church 

Board  oi  Education  and  made  a  case  iot  adding  the 
junior  and  senior  years  to  the  college.  1  he  board 
agreed,  much  to  the  delight  ol  students,  (acuity,  and 
administration.  I  he  thud  \  ear  w  as  added  to  the  curric- 
ulum m  the  1948-49  school  year,  and  the  fourth  year 
was  added  tor  the  [949-50  school  year. 

( )n  Sundaj  evening,  Ma\  28,  1950,  all  meetings 
wore  canceled  in  the  two  Rexburg  stakes  so  all  mem- 
bers could  attend  the  first  baccalaureate  service  ot 
Ricks  College  as  a  four-yeai  school.  I  he  service  was 
held  in  the  tabernacle  with  Dr.  I.  Edgar  Lyon,  a 
former  Ricks  College  professor,  delivering  the  sermon. 

The    baccalaureate    service    started    a    week    of    com- 
mencement activities,  culminating  in  the  commence- 
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ment  exercise  on  Thursday  evening.  Dr.  Franklin  L. 
West ,  L I  )S  Church  Commissioner  of  Education,  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address.  Class  valedictorian 
was  Malcolm  N.  Perry  of  Melba  and  salutatorian  was 
Rachel  Parrish  Bennion  of  Rexburg.  A  total  of  thirty- 
two  seniors  received  degrees,  with  the  following  from 
Rexburg:  Jennie  Wood  Brown,  and  Roger  Lewis  Eng- 
lund,  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees;  Charles  M.  Anderson, 
Donna  Neilsen  Anderson,  Dee  L.  Armstrong,  Merle 
Fisher,  James  Herbert  Harrop,  Heber  Maughan  Jen- 
sen, Jessie  Porter  Morrell,  and  Norman  E.  Ricks,  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degrees. 

During  the  third  week  in  July,  1954,  construction 
began  on  a  major  new  building  on  the  campus.  The 
building  would  be  larger  than  all  other  buildings  on 
campus  combined,  and  would  cost  nearly  three  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  dollars.  Actually,  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  on  September  16,  1953,  were  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years  of  trying  to  convince  the  board  of 
education  that  a  building  program  was  necessary  at  the 
college.  But  within  a  few  weeks,  after  the  basement 
had  been  dug  and  the  foundation  prepared,  construc- 
tion was  suspended.  Rumors  became  persistent  that 
construction  had  been  halted  because  the  college  was  to 
be  closed,  or  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  directed  by  President  Merrill  Skinner, 
communicated  with  the  LDS  First  Presidency  to  try  to 
determine  what  plans  they  had  for  the  college.  An 
active  campaign  urging  completion  of  the  new  building 
was  under  way,  anticipating  that  the  college  would 
certainly  not  be  moved  if  the  building  was  completed. 
Skinner  read  a  letter  from  the  First  Presidency  at  the 
Tuesday,  July  13,  Chamber  of  Commerce  director's 
meeting  which  indicated  that  construction  would  re- 
sume, "so  that  the  people  of  Rexburg  will  have  an 
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assurance  of  the  future  stability  and  excellence  of  this 

institution."  When  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  admin- 
istrator of  the  church's  school  system,  announced  that  a 

contract  for  the  completion  of  the  building  would  be 

awarded  immediately,  everyone  breathed  more  easily. 

Clarence  Bean  and  Sons  would  complete  the  building 
they  had  started,  according  to  the  mOSl  recent  contract. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going  just  right  in  Rex- 
burg.  A  contract   was  awarded  for  a  new    high  school 

and  gymnasium,  a  project  tor  which  (  reorge  Catmull, 
superintendent  oi  schools,  had  worked  hard.  I  he  citj  '> 
merchants  reported  a  fine  economic  condition.  I  6  com- 
pliment the  beautiful   Porter  Park  named  in  honor  <>t 

Arthur  Porter, Jr.,  a  new  cit)  park  was  under  develop- 
ment On  land  helow    MadlSOn  Memorial  I  [ospital.    The 

land  ivas  all  oi  Block  J6  "t  the  1883  townsite  survey, 
and  had  belonged  to  the  LDS  Church  since  1893.  Hie 
land  was  transferred  to  the  citj  b)  quitclaim  Aci-A  on 
Maj  26,  1954,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  propert) 

was  "to  he  used  onlj  tor  the  purpose  <>t  maintaining 

thereon    .i    public    park.    Subject    to   the   condition    that 

Sundaj  1 1  n  reation,  in  an)  form,  shall  he  prohibited;  and 
it  not  ^<»  used  bj  the  ( 'it)  oi  Rexburg,  the  .  .  .  propert) 
shall  revert  to  and  become  the  propert]  oi  the  (  rrantor, 
its  su<  v  essors  in  niiu  e  and  assigns/1  I  he  indenture  was 
signed  b)  Joseph  L.  W  irthlin,  presiding  bishop  oi  the 
church.  Mayor  J,  Fred  Smith  could  report  b)  December 
24,  that  toe-  and  grass  had  been  planted  and  a  "beauti- 
ful   park    for   the   oi\"    was   beinjj   developed,    \la\or 

Smith  wrote  that  "the  C  i\\  Council  and  the  inhabitants 
oi  Rexburg  join  with  me  in  expressing  our  appreciation 

for  this  Wonderful  gift.  It  will  Ion-  remain  a  monument 

to  the  generosit)  oi  the  L.l  ).S.  Church  in  this  commu- 
nity/1    The  park    was  to  be   named   "Smith   Park"   m 

honor  oi  the  mayor.  Within  a  couple  years,  Mayor 
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Smith  suggested  that  three  acres  of  the  property  be 
leased  to  the  government  for  construction  of  an  Army 
Reserve  building.  Some  preliminary  work  was  being 
done  when  I  )e\Vayne  I).  Wilding,  a  city  councilman, 
reminded  the  mayor  that  building  the  armory  would 
violate  the  conditions  under  which  the  property  had 
been  deeded  to  the  city.  North  Rexburg  Stake  Presi- 
dent, Orval  P.  Mortensen,  and  Bishop  Franklin  M. 
Stevens  of  First  Ward,  along  with  Russel  Flamm,  for- 
mer bishop  of  First  Ward,  communicated  with  the 
presiding  bishopric,  expressing  concern  about  the  build- 
ing activity.  Bishop  Wirthlin  and  his  counselors  re- 
sponded that  the  terms  of  the  deed  would  be  enforced 
and  the  property  would  revert  back  to  the  church,  if  the 
land  was  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  a  park.  Mayor 
Smith  had  no  choice  but  to  build  the  armory  elsewhere. 
On  April  7,  1954,  notification  was  given  by  the 
LDS  Church  Board  of  Education  that  Ricks  College 
was  to  revert  back  to  a  junior  college.  Beginning  fall 
semester,  1956,  only  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
would  be  offered.  President  Clarke  and  the  faculty,  as 
well  as  students,  were  acutely  disappointed.  There  was 
an  increase  of  only  twenty-one  students  in  four  years, 
from  seven  hundred  eighty-one  in  1950,  to  eight  hun- 
dred two  in  1954.  Additionally,  Ricks  College  was  now 
part  of  the  Unified  School  System,  and  the  administra- 
tor, Dr.  Ernest  Wilkinson,  believed  that  the  system 
could  not  operate  efficiently  if  two  four  year  colleges 
were  competing  against  each  other.  Rumors  started 
again  that  reduction  in  status  was  the  first  step  toward 
closing  or  moving  the  college.  But,  when  plans  to  finish 
construction  on  the  new  building  were  announced, 
some  of  the  apprehension  abated.  Some  disappointment 
remains  to  this  day  that  the  college  was  not  retained  as 
a  four  year  institution. 
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The  last  graduation  from  Ricks  College  as  a  four 
year  school  was  on  Friday  evening,  August  10,  1956. 
Seeming  to  represent  a  regression  as  far  as  the  college 
was  concerned,  the  affair  was  perhaps  more  melan- 
choly than  graduations  ordinarily  are.  Dr.  Lowell  L. 
Bennion  was  the  commencement  speaker  at  the  cere- 
mony held  in  the  Fourth-Sixth  Ward  chapel.  President 

Clarke  presented  degrees  to  forty-five  graduates. 

The  melancholy  did  not  last  long.  Money  was  ap- 
propriated to  fund  a  first-class  junior  college  curricu- 
lum, and  the  future  seemed  secure.  I  hat  security  again 
changed  to  apprehension  when  Rexburg  residents  were 
made  aware  that  church  authorities  were  considering 
moving  the  college  to  Idaho  Falls.  "Residents  of  the 
Rexburg  area  w  ere  -tunned  last  week  In  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Hoard  ot  Education  oi  the  LDS  Church 

was  considering  moving  Ricks  College  from  Rexburg 

to    Idaho    Falls/1   editorialized  John   C.    Porter   in   the 

Rexburg  Standard,  Maj  I,  1957.  'Surprised  and  stun- 
ned are  mild  adjecti\  i\    I  he\  w  <  i  <   also  hurt  because  it 

was  only  in  1954  that  assurances  had  been  received  that 
Ricks  College  was  here  to  sta)  and  would  be  improved 

and  made  a  definite  part   oi   the   I    nified   I  > I  >S  School 

System/1  I  he  first  intimation  area  stake  presidents  had 
ot  the  proposed  move  came  at  a  post-April  conference 
meeting  on  April  8,  in  Salt  Lakei  ity.  President  Clarke, 
recentl)  replaced  as  Rexburg  Stake  president  by  Del- 
bert  G.    Haylor,  was  at  the  meeting  along  with  stake 

presidents.     I  he  announcement   came  as  a  surprise  to 

him.  Although  he  was  the  administrator  ot  the  college, 

he    had    not    been    consulted    about    the    possibility    ot 

moving  to    Idaho    Palls.    President    McKa\    conducted 

the  meeting.  Dr.  Wilkinson  presented  all  the  logical 

reasons  \\  h\  the  college  should  he  moved.  Since  no  one 

had  anticipated  the  purpose  ot  the  meeting,  no  rehuttal 
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\\  as  prepared.  President  McKay  agreed  that  the  Rex- 
burg  side  of  the  story  should  be  presented,  and  another 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  April  23.  The  next  two 
weeks  were  filled  with  anxiety  as  a  rebuttal  of  the  Wil- 
kinson presentation  was  prepared.  At  the  appointed 
time,  the  Rexburg  contingent,  with  Howard  E.  Salis- 
bury as  spokesman,  presented  the  case  for  leaving  the 
college  where  it  was.  Several  general  authorities  were 
in  the  meeting,  and  listened  carefully.  No  decision  was, 
or  should  have  been  made  at  that  meeting.  Hamer 
Reiser,  secretary  to  the  First  Presidency,  took  careful 
notes,  and  collected  all  the  documentation  used  to 
support  both  sides  of  the  question,  so  the  board  of 
education  could  study  them  at  length. 

Many  from  the  community  wrote  letters  to  the 
church  presidency  explaining  their  reasons  for  wanting 
the  college  retained  in  Rexburg.  Most  stressed  the  effect 
the  move  would  have  on  the  local  economy,  the  firm 
pioneer  roots  the  school  had  in  the  community,  and  their 
love  for  the  "college  on  the  hill." 

On  May  21,  President  McKay  and  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
made  a  surprise  visit  to  the  campus.  They  met  with 
President  Clarke  for  a  few  minutes,  then  were  con- 
ducted on  a  tour  of  the  campus  by  Eldon  Hart,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  physical  plant.  They  ate  lunch  at  the 
cafeteria,  listened  to  stake  and  community  leaders,  stu- 
dents, and  faculty.  Everyone  seemed  pleased  and  encour- 
aged that  the  church  president  would  make  the  effort  to 
come  to  the  campus. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  Rexburg  on  June  1. 
President  McKay,  Elder  Marion  G.  Romney,  and  Dr. 
Wilkinson  met  with  church  and  civic  leaders  from  the 
Rexburg  area.  At  the  lengthy  meeting,  held  in  the  col- 
lege administrative  office,  Wilkinson  and  Salisbury 
made  presentations.  Again  no  decision  was  made. 
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Lack  of  a  decision  was  beginning  to  wear  on  every- 
one.  John  C.  Porter  summed  up  the  prevailing  attitude 

in  a  June   \2,  editorial:    'We  hope  a  decision  On  Ricks 

College  will  be  reached  >oon.  The  longer  it  is  kept 
hanging,  the  wider  the  cleavage  that  certainly  is  devel- 
oping Over  the  issue."  (  )t  COUrse,  as  tar  as  local  au- 
thorities were  concerned,  onl)  one  decision  was  possible. 
On  July  11,  1957,  that  decision  was  made.  A  Rexburg 
delegation  had  an  appointment  with  President  McKaj 
on  that  afternoon.  When  the  delegation,  Stake  President 
Delberl  (  i.  Taylor,  Walter  F.  Ruie,  Steve  M  Meikle, 
Sr.,  and  Arthur  C.  Porter,  were  ushered  into  President 
McKay's  office,  thej  were  greeted  with  the  welcome 
news  that  the  college  was  to  remain  in  Rexburg.  Appar 
entl)  the  i^sn<-  had  been  decided  definitel)  and  commu- 
nit\  leaders  could  turn  then  attention  to  other  things. 
Residents  oi  Rexburg  were  intenselj  proud  when  on 
March  15,  1956,  in  San  Diego,  California,  .»  ship  was 

named  tor  the  city.  (  hi  that   d.t\.  amid  proper  iniht.u\ 

remony,  the  naval  vessel  'I-  \\  I  R  ^">>."  was  i  hris 
tened  USS  Rexburg.  Hie  Rexburg,  a  one  time  combat 
ship  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  injanuarj  1945,  w  as 
known  simpl)  as  PCER-855.  Vht  ship  sav  action 
during  the  battles  oi  Leyetei  ruli  and  I  Okinawa,  ending 
the  war  w  ith  five  (  ampaign  ribbons.  Vfter  the  war  the 
^lup  was  refitted  as  an  experimental  "laboratorj  sound 
ship/1  redesignated  E  Pi  I  R  855,  and  used  for  sophisti- 
cated electronic  experiments,  with  home-base  in  San 
Diego.  1  hat  a  I  nited  States  Nav)  ship  would  be 
named  for  Rexburg  was  .i  soun  e  oi  amazement  to  the 
lo<  al  people,  though  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  cit) 
deserved  the  i  <-^  ognition.  After  the  christening,  the  ship 
continued  operations  for  several  years.  J.  W.  Warren, 
Commanding  Officer  oi  the  Rexburg,  wrote  to  tin- 
local  Chamber  oi  Commerce  on  August  10,  I960,  and 
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indicated  thai  "the  ship  plays  an  active  part  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  her  home  port,  as  can 
be  pointed  out  by  the  fact  she  has  been  adopted  by  a  very 
active  girls  scout  unit  called  the  MSS  REXBURG. 
.  .  ."  Commander  Warren  closed  his  letter  with  the 
assertion  that  "]  am  extremely  proud  of  the  USS  REX- 
HI  R<  I,  her  officers  and  men,  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  through  civic  pride,  the  City  of  Rexburg  in  being 
one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  United  States  whose  name  is 
borne  by  a  U.S.  Naval  vessel,  will  in  the  future  take  an 
active  interest  in  our  ship,  its  crew  and  its  work."  The 
community  did  maintain  an  interest  until  the  ship  was 
decommissioned  on  March  2,  1970. 

On  Monday  evening,  May  27,  1957,  Mrs.  Fern 
Smuin,  Lt.  Governor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
of  the  Soroptimist  Club,  presented  a  charter  to  Mrs. 
Annette  Porter,  recently  elected  president  of  the  newly- 
organized  Rexburg  Soroptimist  Club.  Other  club  of- 
ficers were  Viola  Dick,  first  vice-president,  Adelena 
Withers,  second  vice-president,  Norma  Garner,  Secre- 
tary, Helen  Bauer,  treasurer,  and  Alice  Tout,  director. 
Marie  Kellar,  from  the  sponsoring  Idaho  Falls  club, 
presented  a  gavel  set  to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  the  Rexburg 
Soroptimist  Club  was  ready  to  sponsor  and  participate 
in  many  community  projects. 

Another  civic  club  was  organized  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, October  1,  1958,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  company  auditorium,  conducted  by  the 
field  representative  of  Kiwanis  International  of  Car- 
mel  Valley,  California.  The  first  president  was  Richard 
L.  (Dick)  Davis,  with  Blaine  H.  Passey,  vice-presi- 
dent, Leonard  W.  Longhurst,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
directors:  Jerald  Holley,  Arthur  Porter,  Harold  Hill, 
Cleon  Moss,  Vern  Raybould,  Herb  Frost,  and  Jim 
Reed.  Official  chartering  took  place  at  a  dinner  meet- 
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ing  November  6,  on  the  college  campus.  Like  other  city 
service  clubs  the  Kiwanis  Club  was  to  be  engaged  in 
numerous  community  improvement  projects. 

"The  Kiwanis  Club  was  organized  in  time  to  partici- 
pate with  other  service  clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Ricks  College,  in  an  anniversary 
celebration.  Ricks  College  was  celebrating  its  seven- 
tieth birthday,  and  Rexburg  was  celebrating  its  seven- 
ty-fifth birthday.  A  joint  Diamond  Jubilee  was  held  on 
Friday,  October  17,  and  Saturday,  October  18,  1958.  A 
musical  program  entitled  "70  Years  With  the  Uncon- 
querable Vikings,  was  the  highlight  of  the  Friday 
evening  program,  after  the  crowning  of  homecoming 
queen,  Drue  Benrett.  Later,  a  torch  parade  snaked 
through  town.  On  Saturday,  the  Diamond  Anniversary 
parade  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd.  In  the  after- 
noon the  homecoming  football  game  featured  Ricks  vs. 
Carbon  College.  Coach  Ferron  Sonderegger's  team 
won  21  to  14,  paced  by  the  exciting  running  of  halfback 
Larry  Atkinson,  who  scored  two  touchdowns  and  set 
up  a  third.    The  day's  activities  culminated  with  the 

Diamond  Anniversarj  ball.  Final  special  ceremonies 
celebrating  the  city's  I  Mamond Jubilee  commenced  Sat- 
urday evening,  November  1 ,  from  a  platform  erected  in 
front  of  the  Utah  Power  &  I>i<^ht  building.  The  pro- 
gram was  under  the  direction  of  (  iene  Shumate,  owner 
and  manager  of  KRXK,  the  local  radio  station.  Start- 
ing at  7:30,  Ricks  College  and  Madison  High  School 
bands  entertained  the  crowd.  Mayor  A.  E.  Archibald 
made  introductory  remarks,  followed  by  short  speeches 
by  Bob  Purrington,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Charles  Zollinger,  president  of  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  Ray  Rigby,  president  of  Rotary  Club.  Then  R.  I. 
Wolley,  division  manager  of  Utah  Power  &  Light  made 
a  few  congratulatory  remarks  about  the  progressive 
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nature  of  the  city.  By  that  time  the  crowd  must  have 
started  to  get  a  little  restive,  being  ready  for  the  big 
moment,  a  fitting  climax  to  seventy-five  years  of  pro- 
gress. Mayor  Archibald  threw  a  switch  and  streets 
were  illuminated  by  the  most  modern  street  light  sys- 
tem "of  any  city  in  the  West.,,  To  help  celebrate  the 
event  the  fire  department  siren  began  wailing.  For 
several  hours  the  local  citizens  walked  up  and  down  the 
streets,  visiting  or  shopping  —  the  stores  stayed  open 
until  midnight  —  and  generally  feeling  pride  in  the 
beautiful  city.  The  Diamond  Jubilee  was  a  memorable 
success. 

Fortunately  the  local  citizenry  could  reminisce 
about  the  Diamond  Jubilee  and  recall  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  pride.  Since  the  announcement  on  July  11, 
1957,  that  Ricks  College  would  be  left  in  Rexburg,  an 
"era  of  good  feelings' '  had  prevailed.  The  era  came  to  a 
crashing  end  on  Sunday,  November  2,  1958.  Word  had 
passed  throughout  the  two  stakes  that  "Fast"  day 
morning  that  a  special  priesthood  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  Fourth  Ward  chapel  with  elders  Marion  G. 
Romney  and  Hugh  B.  Brown.  Rumors  circulated  that 
the  meeting  concerned  Ricks  College.  The  meeting 
was,  of  course,  well  attended.  An  announcement  was 
made  that  the  decision  of  July  11,  1957,  was  being 
reversed  and  the  college  would  be  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls.  The  news  circulated  rapidly  throughout  the 
community  and  southeastern  Idaho,  creating  a  feeling 
of  shock  everywhere  except  in  Idaho  Falls,  where  the 
news  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Soon,  however, 
shock  was  replaced  by  determination  not  to  quietly 
acquiesce,  but  to  do  everything  possible  to  reverse  the 
decision.  John  C.  Porter  set  the  tone:  "I  certainly  am 
not  looking  forward  to  the  fight  but  I  am  not  backing 
away.  I  feel  our  story  should  be  told.  I  am  not  alone  in 
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this  belief."  Indeed  he  was  not.  "In  the  case  of  Ricks 
College  our  feelings  are  extremely  deep  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  journalistic  ethics  in  presenting  the  Rexburg 
story,"  Porter  editorialized  in  the  Journal.  "The  col- 
lege may  never  be  saved  for  Rexburg  but  at  least  we 
shall  let  the  people  know  that  Rexburg  did  not  fail  the 
school  and  that  the  excuse  given  for  moving  it  was  not 
valid  and  cannot  be  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case/' 
Soon  the  so-called  "Committee  of  One  Thousand" 
was  organized  and  published  a  booklet  entitled  "Dr. 
Wilkinson's  role  in  The  Proposal  to  Move  Ricks  Col- 
lege." The  booklet  emphasized  the  historical  antece- 
dents of  Wilkinson's  methods  allegedly  used  to 
undermine  previous  decisions.    The  booklet  was  lucid, 

but  certainly  not  dispassionate,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
be.  All  the  arguments  used  to  support  the  removal 

decision  were  rebutted. 

President  \K  Kav  must  have  been  inundated  with 

letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  over  the  next 
many  months.  People  wrote  letters  supporting  or  ques- 
tioning the  decision.  Manv  letters  from  Rexburg  people 

pointed  out  all  the  "evils"  of  Idaho  Falls,  which  could 

not  be  found  in  Rexburg,  such  as  easj  availability  of 
liquor,  immorality  found  in  a  "big  city/1  and  venereal 

disease.  Those  letters  probably  had  little  impact.  I  he 
important  letters  dealt  with  carefully  expressed  refuta- 
tion of  the  statistical  data  presented  on  behalf  of  the 

removal  decision,  and  emotional  appeals  of  those  who 

loved  the  college  as  a  sj  mbol  <>f  devotion  and  dedication 
to  worthy  principles. 

Land  had  been  purchased  in  Idaho  Falls  for  the 
campus.  Several  Ricks  College  faculty  members  and 
administrators  became  involved  in  physical  plant  plans 
and  curriculum  development,  although  they  were  as 
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disappointed  as  the  townspeople  at  the  decision.  From 
all  appearances,  even  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  op- 
position from  Rexburg,  the  college  would  be  moved. 
Articles  in  church  publications  considered  the  move  as 
a  fait  accompli. 

The  next  several  months,  as  far  as  Rexburg  resi- 
dents were  concerned,  were  characterized  by  despair 
and  hope,  bitterness  and  sensitivity,  weakened  and 
strengthened  faith,  argument  and  detachment.  But  the 
decisions  about  starting  the  building  program  in  Idaho 
Falls  were  delayed.  The  longer  the  delay  the  more 
encouraged  the  local  people  became. 

President  McKay  made  a  surprise  visit  to  the  cam- 
pus on  Monday,  May  2,  1960.  Students  and  faculty, 
who  were  just  leaving  the  auditorium  upon  completion 
of  the  weekly  devotional  assembly,  were  quickly  reas- 
sembled to  hear  the  church  president.  President 
McKay  did  not  make  any  announcement  about  the 
future  of  the  college,  but  he  must  have  once  again  been 
impressed  with  the  devotion  manifested  toward  the 
institution. 

Almost  a  year  later,  April  26,  1961,  an  announce- 
ment was  made,  with  no  fanfare  from  church  head- 
quarters, that  approval  had  been  given  to  construct 
three  new  buildings  on  the  Ricks  College  campus.  To 
local  citizens  the  announcement  was  a  tacit  agreement 
that  never  again  would  plans  to  move  the  college  be 
discussed.  "To  say  that  Rexburg  residents  were  jubi- 
lant over  the  announcement  is  putting  it  rather  mildly,' ' 
commented  John  C.  Porter.  "It  was  a  great  day  in  Rex- 
burg and  one  long  to  be  remembered. "  An  editorial  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register,  commented  on  the  disap- 
pointment felt  in  that  city  with  the  decision  to  leave  the 
college  in  Rexburg.  The  editor  also  paid  tribute  "to 
those  Rexburg  leaders  who  fought  so  determinedly  to 
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keep  their  traditional  activity  centrum,  [and]  the  rest  of 
East  Idaho  can  only  doff  its  hat  in  admiration.  Not 
many  cities  in  Idaho's  history  can  record  such  dogged 
resourcefulness  in  keeping  a  facility  which  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  beyond  recapture."  But,  capitaliz- 
ing "on  every  opportunity,"  they  "told  their  story  with 
telling  fervor  anytime  they  could  get  an  audience." 

April  26,  1961 ,  is,  of  course,  remembered  to  this  day. 
But  there  is  marked  reluctance  to  talk  about  the  whole 
episode  on  the  part  of  many  who  were  involved  in  the 
arguments  over  the  removal,  who  made  the  charges  of 
duplicity,  and  who  threatened  to  disassociate  them- 
selves from  the  church  if  the  removal  took  place.  The 
whole  episode  is  often  dismissed  with  the  comment  that 
the  college  was  not  moved  because  no  one  could  figure 

out  how  to  ^et  tin*  buildings  through  the  Rigby  over 

pass.  As  far  as  most  local  people  were  concerned,  Presi- 
dent McKay  retained  ln>  prestige  throughout  the 
controversy.  I  he  same  could  not  be  said  of  I  )r.  Wilkin- 
son. 

Community  leaders,  such  as  Mayor  <  rilbert  I  sarsen, 

Howard    Potter,   Chamber   ot    Commerce    president, 

John  C.  Porter,  editor  ot  the  local  newspapers,  [  )elbert 
(  i.    I  a\ lor,  president  ot  Rexburg  Stake,  and  (  ).  P.  Mort- 

ensen,  president  ot  North  Rexburg  Stake,  quickly  as- 
sured Ricks  College  President  John  L.  Clarke,  ot  their 
support  tor  college  programs,  and  urged  all  others  to  do 
likewise. 


UIAPTKRNINE 


Contentment  and  Destruction 
1960-1980 


1  HE  1960s  and  1970s  were  characterized  by  rapid 
growth  in  the  city,  and  by  violent  destruction.  The 
character  of  Rexburg  was  changed  by  both. 

Several  significant  building  projects  were  completed 
and  others  started  in  1960.  New  classrooms  were  added 
to  Madison  High  School.  The  new  addition,  with  Dick 
Davis  in  charge  of  construction,  connected  the  pre- 
viously built  classroom  section  with  the  gymnasium. 
George  Catmull,  superintendent  of  schools,  represented 
the  school  board  and  patrons  in  overseeing  the  project. 
The  new  classrooms  were  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
fall  school  term. 

Also  in  1960,  several  community  and  county  organi- 
zations held  fund  raising  programs  to  help  pay  for  a  new 
library  building  constructed  by  Dick  Davis.  The  annual 
Lions  Club  breakfast,  held  Saturday,  July  16,  under  the 
direction  of  Bob  Purrington  and  Frank  Webster,  was  an 
"all  you  can  eat  for  a  dollar"  affair.  The  eight  hundred 
dollars  raised  was  donated  to  the  library. 

Unexpectedly,  the  new  library  got  more  than  books. 
The  Rexburg  Food  Center  sponsored  a  baked  food  sale, 
offering  a  chance  on  a  new  G.  E.  two-oven  range,  for 
each  item  purchased.  After  the  sale  a  drawing  was  held 
and  the  winning  number  posted  in  the  store  window. 
When  the  number  stayed  in  the  window  for  two  weeks 
and  no  one  claimed  the  stove,  store  owner  Bob  Pur- 
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rington  donated  the  range  to  the  library  board.  Lola 
Webster  gratefully  accepted  the  donation,  and  the  stove, 
valued  at  three  hundred  seventy-nine  dollars,  was  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

On  Wednesday,  February  22,  1961,  the  new  Madi- 
son County  Library  was  dedicated.  Many  people  had 
toured  the  facility  during  the  day  and  almost  three 
hundred  people  gathered  for  the  dedication  ceremony. 
Following  the  opening  prayer  by  Reverend  Lou  Vick,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  organ  music  was  played  by 
Gwen  Reed,  and  VeAnn  Scott  sang  a  solo.  A  quartet 
composed  of  George  Catmull,  Hugh  Bennion,  Price 
Davenport,  and  Kay  Wilkins  sang,  prior  to  the  dedicato- 
ry prayer  pronounced  by  attorney  Ray  W.  Rigby.  Board 
chairman,  Lola  Webster,  praised  all  those  from  the 
community  and  county  who  had  worked  so  diligently  to 
see  the  building  project  completed.  Proceedings  of  the 
dedication  were  broadcast  over  KRXK  by  Gene  Shu- 
mate. The  first  librarian  was  Anna  Craven.  Geraldine 
Jacobs  has  been  the  head  librarian  for  the  last  several 
years.  The  new  building  was  the  culmination  of  many 
years'  work,  with  women  of  the  Civic  Club  being  in  the 
forefront. 

Major-General  Edwin  H.  J.  Cams  was  in  Rexburg 
on  Wednesday,  August  31, 1960.  As  commanding  gener- 
al of  the  X  Army  Corps  ( Reserve ) ,  he  was  in  town  to 
inspect  the  newly-constructed  Army  Reserve  Center. 
Declaring  the  building,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
Charles  Zollinger,  to  be  "one  of  the  best  IVe  seen,"  he 
praised  the  view  of  the  city  and  valley  afforded  by  the 
location  on  the  hill.  He  congratulated  Major  Ross 
Shirley,  local  unit  commander,  on  the  facility.  Formal 
dedication  was  set  for  November  11.  The  dedication 
was  highlighted  by  naming  the  facility  "Miyasaki 
Hall,"  honoring  Ichiro  Roy  Miyasaki,  who  had  died  in 
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Korea.  He  had  posthumously  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  for  outstanding  courage  and 
bravery  against  the  enemy  on  June  12,  1952.  Tommy 
Miyasaki  unveiled  a  plaque  honoring  his  brother.  Mrs. 
Fusako  Sakaguchi,  sister  of  the  hero,  was  given  the 
honor  of  officially  opening  the  facility  by  cutting  the 
ceremonial  ribbon.  The  place  was  a  fine  home  for  the 
449th  Civil  Affairs  Company. 

There  were  still  a  few  in  Rexburg  who  would  not 
believe  that  the  removal  of  the  college  issue  had  been 
settled,  until  they  saw  buildings  actually  under  con- 
struction. Early  in  June,  1962,  ground  breaking  cere- 
monies for  the  library  building  signaled  the  beginning  of 
the  long  anticipated  campus  construction.  Those  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremony  were  President  Clarke,  Fer- 
ron  Sonderegger,  Dan  Hess,  Theron  Atkinson,  Leland 
M.  Perry,  and  Dick  Davis,  contractor.  Speaking  to  the 
assembled  dignitaries  and  interested  faculty,  students, 
and  townspeople,  Mayor  Gilbert  Larsen  reminisced 
about  his  own  graduation  from  Ricks  College  many 
years  previous.  He  recalled  the  well-known  story  about 
students  who,  as  a  prank,  took  a  cow  from  a  nearby 
professor's  barn,  pulled  and  pushed  the  cow  up  the  stairs 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  Spori  Building,  and  then  left  it  in 
the  library.  By  the  time  the  cow  was  located  the  next 
morning,  the  library  had  undergone  a  radical  transfor- 
mation, both  in  arrangement  and  color.  '  T  can't  help 
but  think,'  quipped  Larsen,  'how  much  easier  it  would 
have  been  to  put  the  cow  in  this  spacious  building." 
Fortunately,  that  prank  was  never  repeated. 

Soon  ground  was  broken  for  the  science  building. 
Then  construction  on  women's  residence  halls  began. 
Even  those  most  skeptical  about  the  permanency  of  tin- 
college  were  now  convinced. 

A  highlight  of  the  November  12,  1962,  Founder's 
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Day  program  on  campus  was  the  dedication  of  the  Kirk- 
ham  Auditorium  building.  Construction  had  been  au- 
thorized ten  years  before  and  ground  breaking  had  been 
held  nine  years  earlier.  Then  came  delays.  The  building 
was  completed  in  time  for  the  1956-1957  school  year, 
and,  finally,  was  to  be  dedicated.  President  Harvey  L. 
Taylor,  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Unified  Church  School 
System,  addressed  the  audience.  The  dedicatory  prayer 
was  given  by  Elder  Thorpe  B.  Issacson,  an  Assistant  to 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  LDS  Church. 

The  building  program  at  Ricks  College  accelerated 
over  the  next  several  years,  with  many  major  buildings 
being  constructed,  as  well  as  a  stadium,  arenas  and 
livestock  facilities.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
was  named  the  John  L.  Clarke  building  to  honor  the 
man  whose  long  tenure  as  president  of  Ricks  College 
continues  to  inspire  those  who  know  him,  and  who 
worked  with  and  for  him.  President  Clarke  was  honored 
by  Brigham  Young  University  on  August  21,  1969, 
when  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Public 
Service  degree.  President  Clarke  received  an  unusual 
honor  in  May,  1970,  when  he  was  given  an  award  by  the 
Pocatello  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  award  was 
given  for  outstanding  community  service  and  this  was 
the  first  time  it  had  been  presented  to  anyone  outside  of 
Pocatello.  The  award  consisted  of  an  Indian  headdress 
and  a  name:  Chief  Who's  Who  Wise  Owl. 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  had  additional  sig- 
nificance in  1963,  since  that  was  Idaho's  territorial 
centennial  year.  Rexburg  Whoopee  Days  parade  floats 
depicted  Idaho's  centennial.  Dee  Sellers,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Whoopee  Days  celebration,  served  with  Kay 
Bailey  and  Howard  Hansen,  parade  co-chairmen.  War- 
ren Widdison,  heading  a  special  centennial  committee 
seeking  floats  with  a  centennial  theme,  contacted  sever- 
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al  church  groups  and  businesses,  encouraging  them  to 
enter  floats  with  that  theme.  Many  responded,  making 
quite  a  large  parade.  About  five  thousand  people  viewed 
and  were  impressed  with  the  beautiful  floats.  First 
Security  Bank,  Rexburg  Stake  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  and  Kiwanis  Club  each  won  a  prize  in  their 
divisions,  for  the  best  floats  depicting  Idaho's  Territorial 
Centennial.  As  part  of  the  centennial,  a  special  film  had 
been  produced  and  was  shown  several  times  during  the 
afternoon  at  the  National  Guard  Armory. 

Monday,  November  25,  1963,  was  observed  in  Rex- 
burg with  flags  at  half-staff,  the  day  having  been  decreed 
a  national  day  of  mourning  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  That  day,  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  had 
been  assassinated  in  Dallas,  Texas,  November  22,  was 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  with  full  mili- 
tary honors.  People  were  filled  with  grief  and  sympathy. 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  be  shot 
down,  was  incomprehensible.  He  was  such  a  young 
man,  and  seemed  to  epitomize  vitality  and  leadership. 

On  Saturday,  April  10,  1965,  Norman  E.  Ricks  and 
John  D.  Nash,  history  professors  at  Ricks  College,  at- 
tending an  Idaho  history  teachers  convention  in  Cald- 
well, visited  with  H.J.  Swinney,  Idaho  State  Historical 
Society  director,  and  received  advice  about  their  desire 
to  develop  an  eastern  Idaho  historical  society.  Returning 
to  Rexburg,  they  moved  quickly  to  inform  eastern  Ida- 
hoans  of  their  plans,  calling  a  meeting  for  all  those 
interested  in  seeing  a  society  developed.  Scheduled  for 
Friday,  April  23,  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Porter 
Room  in  the  college  library.  Forty-five  people,  from 
several  eastern  Idaho  communities,  attended  and  ex- 
pressed approval  of  Ricks'  and  Nash's  proposal  to  form 
an  organization  to  preserve  history  unique  to  the  area.  A 
constitution  committee,  appointed  by  Ricks  and  Nash, 
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consisted  of  De Wayne  D.  Wilding,  Dr.  Blaine  H.  Pas- 
sey,  Richard  "Dick"  Smith,  all  of  Rexburg;  Grant  Wil- 
son of  Driggs,  J.  Edgar  Birch  of  St.  Anthony,  and  Orville 
Larsen  of  Menan.  In  a  meeting  May  12,  the  constitution 
was  considered  and  accepted,  and  Nash  was  elected  the 
first  president.  Merrill  Beal  was  honored  by  being  invit- 
ed to  speak  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  newly- 
named  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society, 
held  November  17,  on  campus.  Norman  E.  Ricks  was 
elected  president  of  the  society.  The  society  sponsors 
two  major  programs  each  year,  one  featuring  a  speaker 
who  discusses  an  historical  topic  of  local  interest,  the 
other  honoring  a  pioneer  family  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley.  In  1971,  yearly  history  fairs  were  inaugu- 
rated. The  fair  had  such  interest  that  Mayor  Henry 
Shirley  proclaimed  March  27  through  April  1,  1972  as 
Rexburg  History  Week.  Currently,  the  society  is  head- 
quartered in  the  old  tabernacle  basement,  where  a  fine 
museum  interprets  area  history.  DeWayne  Wilding, 
Louis  Clements,  Harold  Forbush  and  Jerry  Glenn  have 
been  leaders  in  the  society  for  years,  and  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  accumulating  artifacts.  (An  invi- 
tation to  speak  at  the  society's  second  meeting,  April  22, 
1966,  brought  the  author,  then  a  graduate  student  in 
history  at  Idaho  State  University,  to  the  Ricks  Campus 
for  one  of  his  first  visits.  He  spoke  about  area  Indians, 
the  subject  of  the  master's  dissertation  he  completed  for 
his  degree.  The  following  fall  term,  he  began  his  teach- 
ing career  at  Ricks. ) 

On  August  7,  1964,  Congress  passed  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution,  which,  shortly  thereafter,  caused 
America's  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War  to  escalate 
rapidly.  Little  impact  was  felt  in  Rexburg,  although 
President  Johnson's  actions  regarding  Vietnam  were 
generally  applauded.  Within  several  months,  however, 
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a  few  young  men  from  the  community  departed  for 
Southeast  Asia  to  join  the  conflict.  Nationally,  increas- 
ing antipathy  toward  the  war  was  manifested  in  campus 
riots,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  ways,  including 
aberrant  dress,  hair,  and  moral  standards.  There  were 
no  riots  on  Ricks  College  campus  (a  couple  of 
'  streakers' '  did  make  a  dash  across  part  of  the  campus) , 
although  there  were  students  —  in  the  minority  —  who 
did  not  agree  with  America's  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  1960s,  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion received  attention  in  Rexburg.  Most  local  citizens 
believed  that  Richard  M.  Nixon  would  end  the  war, 
after  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
early  in  1969. 

Within  several  months,  Nixon  did  de-escalate  the 
war,  and  most  local  men  who  had  gone  to  Vietnam, 
came  home.  One  of  the  men  received  special  attention. 
At  the  weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969,  Mayor  A.  H.  Brock  made  a 
special  presentation  of  an  Air  Medal  for  meritorious 
service  to  George  A.  Willmore,  who  had  been  a  helicop- 
ter pilot  in  Vietnam.  Flying  a  rescue  mission  after  dark, 
without  lights,  Willmore  landed,  under  heavy  fire  from 
the  Viet  Cong,  and  flew  out  with  a  gun  crew.  Will- 
more's  bravery  was  admired  and  applauded.  Company  B 
of  the  116th  Engineers'  Battalion,  returned  home  to  a 
parade  and  program  on  September  3,  1969,  after  nearly 
a  year  in  Vietnam.  Senator  Frank  Church  was  keynote 
speaker  at  the  ceremony,  held  in  the  Ricks  College  field 
house.  According  to  the  write-up  in  the  Rexburg  Jour- 
nal, Senator  Church  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
"President  Kennedy  was  once  asked  how  he  became  a 
war  hero  and  he  replied,  'It  was  involuntary.  They  sank 
my  boat.'"  Church  then  told  Rexburg  Guardsmen  that 
if  they  were  ever  asked  how  they  came  to  fight  in  Viet- 
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nam,  they  could  answer,  with  equal  candor,  "'It  was 
involuntary,  Idaho's  116th  Engineer  Battalion  got 
called  up/'  Church  concluded  with  praise  for  the 
guardsmen:  "As  long  as  each  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans prove  as  willing  to  serve  as  you  have  served, 
responding  to  your  country's  call,  then  this  republic 
will  endure."  The  men  were  happy  to  be  home,  but 
disappointed  that  absolute  victory  had  not  been 
achieved. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  1960s,  life  went  on 
as  usual  in  Rexburg.  Service  clubs  sponsored  numerous 
projects,  politicians  slapped  backs  and  campaigned,  and 
the  city  council  spent  taxpayers  money  for  necessary 
city  operations.  When  violations  of  the  law  occurred, 
arrests  were  made.  Public  schools  became  crowded. 
Ricks  College  expanded  facilities,  increased  faculty, 
and  gained  students,  and  celebrated  its  eightieth  birth- 
day with  a  pageant  and  other  special  events.  There 
were  cold  winters,  with  heavy  snow,  and  open  winters 
which  led  to  summer  droughts.  Some  flooding  occurred 
along  the  Teton  River  and  north  fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  but  everyone  knew  that  all  that  would  be  con- 
trolled when  the  new  Teton  Dam  was  constructed. 
Streets  were  paved,  sewer  systems  expanded,  and  mos- 
quitoes were  abated.  The  city  limits  were  expanded. 
W.  Lloyd  Adams  and  Peter  J.  Ricks,  for  years  impor- 
tant men  in  Rexburg  and  the  state,  passed  away.  Doro- 
thy Lamour  arrived  in  Rexburg  to  star  in  the  college 
stage  production  of  "Hello  Dolly."  In  November  1969, 
the  term  "city  fathers"  became  an  anachronism,  with 
Ruth  Smith's  election  as  the  first  woman  city  council 
member. 

On  Sunday,  January  18,  1970,  David  O.  McKay, 
LDS  Church  president,  died.  He  was  much  loved  by 
residents  of  Rexburg,  one  reason  being  that  the  decision 
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to  leave  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg  had  been  his.  The 
Tuesday  devotional  assembly,  conducted  by  President 
Clarke,  was  devoted  to  eulogizing  President  McKay. 
The  main  speaker,  Lorin  Grover,  Ricks  College  Second 
Stake  president,  used  examples  from  President 
McKay's  life  to  inspire  students.  Thursday,  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  school  was  dismissed  so  students  could 
watch  the  services  on  television  sets  located  in  several 
places  on  campus.  Students  were  joined  by  several  per- 
sons from  the  community. 

In  mid-June,  1970,  the  beautiful  new  Bank  of  Com- 
merce (renamed  Valley  Bank  in  August,  1972)  was 
formally  opened.  The  bank,  opening  an  office  in  Rex- 
burg in  1948,  had  experienced  substantial  growth  since 
that  time.  Steve  Meikle  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  bank  president.  R.  James  Meikle,  was 
executive  vice-president.  Vice-presidents,  Thomas  G. 
Minow  and  Elmo  R.  Hathaway,  had  specialized  re- 
sponsibilities. 

About  11:55  a.m.,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
Rexburg  Journal,  on  May  11, 1972,  a  man  "described  as 
tall  (6'  2"  -6'  4") ,  about  175  pounds  with  long  brown 
hair,  afro-style,  a  beard  and  moustache, "  entered  the 
Bank  of  Commerce.  "He  was  wearing  dark  glasses,  a 
navy  blue  coat,  levis  and  logger-type  boots/ '  Kathy 
Davies,  receptionist,  asked  if  she  could  be  of  assistance. 
The  man  pulled  a  gun  and  "demanded  that  two  gar- 
bage sacks  which  he  carried  be  filled  with  money/ ' 
Warning  that  he  would  shoot  Davies  if  those  in  the 
bank  did  not  cooperate,  he  ordered  Norman  Hart,  one 
of  the  bank's  vice-presidents,  to  open  the  vault,  Hart 
explained  that  he  could  not  do  so.  The  robber  then 
ordered  bank  employees  to  gather  the  money  from  all 
teller  registers  to  be  put  into  the  sacks.  After  the  money 
had  been  collected,  the  robber  took  Davies  "with  him 
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out  the  back  door  and  down  the  alley.  He  said  that  a 
bomb  was  connected  to  the  alarm,  and  told  her  that 
he'd  tell  her  how  to  disconnect  it.  At  one  time,  he  said 
she  was  to  come  with  him,  but  he  let  her  go  a  few  yards 
down  the  alley,  and  she  ran  back  to  the  bank." 

Within  a  short  period  of  time  city  police  were  on  the 
scene.  State  police  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  notified  and  helped  investigate.  The  robber 
was  apprehended  in  Salt  Lake  City  about  two  years  later. 

At  11:20  a.m.  the  morning  of  the  robbery,  a  call, 
received  by  police  secretary,  Sandra  Genta,  stated  a 
bomb  had  been  planted  in  the  hospital  and  was  to  go  off 
in  forty  minutes.  Police  quickly  notified  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, William  Jones,  of  the  bomb  threat.  Jones 
quickly  had  the  hospital  evacuated  —  it  took  only 
twelve  minutes.  Maintenance  supervisor,  Orland  But- 
ler, and  fire  department  personnel  inspected  the  hospi- 
tal but  found  no  bomb,  so  patients  were  returned  to 
their  rooms.  Although  a  tie-in  between  the  bomb  threat 
and  robbery  was  not  conclusively  established,  no  one 
doubted  their  connection.  As  a  result  of  the  incident, 
the  bank  lost  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  and  hospi- 
tal personnel  found  their  bomb  evacuation  procedures 
to  be  sound. 

Ricks  College  set  a  new  student  enrollment  record 
the  fall  term  in  1970.  Lawrence  Benson  of  Thornton 
registered  as  student  number  five  thousand.  In  1960, 
943  students  had  registered. 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1971,  was  a  special  day  in  Rex- 
burg,  with  Mayor  Henry  Shirley  proclaiming  that  day 
"John  L.  Clarke  Appreciation  Day."  President  Clarke, 
having  been  called  to  preside  over  the  LDS  New  Eng- 
land mission,  was  being  replaced  as  president  of  Ricks 
College  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Eyring.  At  a  special  program 
honoring  President  Clarke,  Mayor  Shirley  presented 
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him  with  ' 'keys' '  to  the  city.  He  received  several  gifts 
from  community  businessmen,  and  college  students. 
Accolades  were  delivered  by  church,  community,  col- 
ege  and  political  friends,  including  Elder  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  Harvey  L.  Taylor,  Governor  Cecil  Andrus, 
Senator  Frank  Church,  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  and 
Representative  Orval  Hansen.  Iris  Hathaway,  his  per- 
sonal secretary,  Randy  Bird,  student  body  president, 
Dr.  Hugh  C.  Bennion,  dean  of  faculty,  Mark  G.  Ricks, 
Rexburg  Stake  president,  and  Dr.  M.  F.  Rigby  also  paid 
him  tribute.  Mrs.  Erma  Magleby  wrote  and  narrated  a 
slide  presentation. 

Impressive  inauguration  ceremonies  for  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Eyring,  tenth  president  of  Ricks  College,  held  Fri- 
day, December  10, 1971,  culminated  two  days  of  special 
programs.  President  Harold  B.  Lee,  first  counselor  in 
the  LDS  Church  First  Presidency,  presided  at  the  cere- 
mony. Elder  Marion  G.  Romney  delivered  the  charge 
to  President  Eyring,  to  "help  Ricks  achieve  her  destiny 
as  a  teacher  of  spiritual  truths/'  The  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Eyring,  the  president's 
father  and  a  distinguished  scientist.  Several  LDS  gener- 
al authorities  were  in  attendance,  as  were  community 
and  educational  dignitaries.  For  the  first  time  in  twen- 
ty-seven years,  Ricks  College  had  a  new  president. 

On  May  25,  1972,  under  the  direction  of  Ronnie 
Moss,  Madison  County  civil  defense  director,  a  mock 
disaster  was  staged  to  assess  county  civil  defense  facili- 
ties. The  simulated  disaster  called  for  damage  to  Pal- 
isades Dam,  caused  by  an  earthquake  in  the  area,  and 
included  a  plan  for  rapidly  draining  Palisades  Lake, 
which  would  cause  flooding  down  the  valley.  The  civil 
defense  emergency  operating  center,  located  in  the  old 
vault  of  the  county  courthouse,  hummed  with  activity. 
The  simulated  disaster  was  handled  quite  nicely,  and 
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would  be  repeated  in  actuality,  in  1976  —  with  some 
interesting  variations. 

Teton  Dam,  long  awaited  and  fought  for,  was  well 
under  way  by  1973.  Environmentalists  tried  to  get  a 
court  injunction  to  stop  construction,  but  the  injunc- 
tion was  denied.  The  Teton  Dam  contract  for  some 
thirty-nine  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
shared  by  Morrison-Knudsen  Company  Inc.,  of  Boise, 
and  Peter  Kiewit  &  Sons  of  Omaha.  Visions  of  flood 
control  and  increased  irrigated  acreage  captivated  local 
people.  On  June  3,  1974,  a  strike  at  the  dam  site 
commenced  when  members  of  several  craft  unions 
walked  off  the  job.  Robert  Robinson,  construction  en- 
gineer, said  the  strike  would  set  back  the  expected 
completion  date  of  October,  1975,  by  at  least  one  year. 
The  strike  also  delayed  completion  of  the  library  addi- 
tion at  Ricks  College  and  the  city-county  jail. 

During  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  numerous  important 
events  occurred  in  Rexburg.  Several  new  businesses 
were  started,  and  new  buildings  were  constructed,  both 
in  the  downtown  area  and  on  the  college  campus.  The 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  drastically  cut  fuel  shipments  and  prices  sky- 
rocketed, raising  the  specter  of  gas  rationing  in  Rex- 
burg for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  Inflation 
took  its  toll  on  the  pocketbook,  and  thus  on  the  local 
economy.  The  "Citizens  for  Better  Government"  kept 
the  budgets  of  the  city  and  county  under  close  scrutiny. 
Utility  rates  increased  with  a  certain  regularity.  Dis- 
cussion on  the  proposed  four-lane  interstate  highway 
location,  as  well  as  location  of  and  number  of  exits  from 
the  highway  into  Rexburg,  became  quite  intense. 

Sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  began  the  1973  fall 
term  in  a  beautiful  new  high  school  building,  although 
some  finish  work  was  still  in  progress  on  the  building 
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and  grounds.  A  one  million  two  hundred  sixty-five 
thousand  dollar  bond,  approved  by  voters  in  the  school 
district  on  May  4,  1971,  by  over  six  hundred  sixty  votes, 
had  funded  construction.  Arrington  Construction 
Company  of  Idaho  Falls  had  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract, May  8,  1972,  to  build  the  school.  During  the 
night  of  July  4,  1974,  vandals  defaced  the  new  high 
school  with  black  paint.  Special  chemicals  were  needed 
to  remove  the  paint  at  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Arthur  C.  Porter  challenged  a  ruling  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  that 
one  of  the  saws  in  his  business  was  dangerous.  Porter 
was  fined  six  hundred  dollars.  He  challenged  the  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  the  saw  being  a  specialized  tool  used 
in  a  printing  business  and  having  to  be  maintained  the 
way  it  was.  Announcement  that  he  had  won  came  in 
October,  1973,  and  Porter  became  a  hero  to  all  who  felt 
harassed  by  OSHA. 

In  November  1973,  a  special  census  revealed  a  popu- 
lation of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty-nine  in  Rex- 
burg.  This  was  an  increase  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  eighty-seven  people  over  the  1970  census,  and 
placed  Rexburg  as  the  tenth  largest  city  in  the  state. 

Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David  M. 
Kennedy,  spoke  at  Ricks  College  baccalaureate  services 
on  April  23,  1974.  During  the  summer  of  that  year, 
walkathons,  bikeathons,  twenty-mile  hikes,  and  cross- 
country runs  were  held  to  raise  funds  for  a  variety  of 
worthy  causes.  Bond  issues  were  passed  to  improve  city 
services.  Local  Improvement  Districts  were  estab- 
lished for  curb,  gutter  and  street  expansion.  School 
District  #321  discontinued  the  contract  with  Teton 
Stage  Lines  for  bus  service,  after  a  nine-mill,  one-year 
levy  was  passed  to  raise  one  hundred  thirty  thousand 
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dollars.  That  was  enough,  according  to  Superintendent 
Jean  Waite,  to  buy  fifteen  buses.  Directed  by  Madison 
County  Prosecuting  Attorney  J.  D.  Hancock,  an  effort 
was  made  to  screen  magazines  on  public  display  in 
stores,  so  obscene  magazines  would  not  be  readily  avail- 
able to  local  youth. 

The  resignation  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  on 
August  9,  1974,  was  a  blow  to  local  citizens,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  long  been  ardent  Nixon  support- 
ers. At  that  time,  city  council  and  community  patrons 
were  working  to  get  a  city  ball  park  complex  under 
way,  but  possible  federal  funding  fell  through,  delaying 
the  complex.  Madison  Memorial  Hospital  had  ac- 
creditation (by  the  national  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation),  withdrawn  in  October  1974,  following 
defeat  of  a  bond  election  which  lost  by  fifty-eight  votes. 
Hospital  administrator,  William  Jones,  and  medical 
personnel  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Soon,  however,  a 
drive  was  under  way  to  raise  funds  for  necessary  im- 
provements. 

In  November  1974,  Marion  G.  Romney,  second 
counselor  in  the  LDS  Church  First  Presidency,  was 
presented  a  plaque  by  city  councilman  Barton  Jensen, 
designating  him  an  honorary  lifetime  resident  of  Rex- 
burg. 

After  winning  the  regional  championship,  Ricks 
College  women's  volleyball  team,  coached  by  JoAnn 
Reeve,  left  during  the  second  week  in  December  1974, 
for  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  At  Kellogg  Community 
College  in  Battle  Creek,  the  team  competed  for  the 
national  championship.  The  team  entered  the  champi- 
onship game  against  Miami  Junior  College  on  Saturday 
night,  December  14.  Ricks  won  the  first  game,  Miami 
won  the  second.  The  score  was  tied  13  to  13  in  the  third 
and  deciding  game.  Meeting  the  challenge,  the  Ricks 
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team  won  15  to  13  and  was  crowned  national  champion, 
reigning  as  such  through  1975. 

Late  in  December  1974,  the  man  who  had  immor- 
talized the  thirty-ninth  birthday,  and  made  the  word 
miser  synonymous  with  laughter  —  Jack  Benny,  died  at 
age  80.  Many  in  Rexburg,  especially  those  who  had 
lived  during  the  Great  Depression  years,  fondly  recalled 
the  laughter  Jack  Benny  had  brought  into  their  homes 
with  his  radio  shows. 

On  Tuesday,  January  7,  1975,  a  first-rate  blizzard 
blew  in  during  the  morning,  so  schools  were  dismissed  to 
get  children  home  before  all  the  country  roads  were 
blown  shut.  Fortunately,  the  buses  were  all  in  working 
order.  Just  the  Saturday  before,  someone  had  broken 
several  windshields,  deflated  tires,  and  stolen  heater 
cords  from  several  buses. 

During  1975,  the  tight  money  situation  and  low 
prices  for  farm  crops  created  several  problems.  The  city 
council  carefully  budgeted  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with 
only  small  salary  raises  for  city  employees.  Housing 
starts  in  the  city  dropped  drastically  from  1974.  Farmers 
simply  gave  away  thousands  of  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
Salt  Lake  and  Boise,  to  protest  the  low  prices  being  paid 
for  that  crop.  The  National  Potato  Board  elected  Gary 
Ball  of  Rexburg  to  lead  the  organization  in  April  1975. 
Ball  became  involved  in  an  advertising  campaign  de- 
signed to  educate  the  potato  consuming  public  about  the 
nutritional  value  of  potatoes.  Of  course,  increasing  po- 
tato markets  would  raise  the  price.  Ball  and  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Board  conducted  a  successful  campaign  to 
market  more  potatoes. 

On  Sunday,  June  1,  1975,  Rexburg  Stake  was  divided 
and  Rexburg  East  Stake  was  created,  with  Keith  L. 
Peterson  sustained  as  president.  He  chose  Leo  Smith  and 
Charles  Grant  as  counselors.  Within  a  short  time,  the 
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new  stake  would  move  into  a  new  stake  center  con- 
structed by  Dick  Davis.  Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  presided  at  the  con- 
ference, and  called  for  the  membership  of  the  Rexburg 
Stake  to  continue  to  sustain  Mark  G.  Ricks  as  president, 
with  his  new  counselors,  Dell  Klingler  and  Robert  L. 
Pedersen. 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  1975,  an  important  elec- 
tion was  held.  Madison  County  voters  approved  a  gener- 
al obligation  bond  amounting  to  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  to  build  a  new  hospital  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  three  and  two-fifths  million  dollars.  Over  six 
hundred  more  voted  than  had  the  previous  year.  Hospi- 
tal administrator,  Keith  Steiner  and  Madison  County 
commission  chairman,  Keith  Walker,  expressed  appre- 
ciation for  the  show  of  support.  They  especially  appreci- 
ated work  of  the  Rexburg  Civic  Improvement  Club, 
and  Madison  County  Older  Americans.  Design  West, 
Inc.,  were  architects  for  the  hospital.  January  1976  was 
the  date  anticipated  for  letting  out  bids.  There  were 
questions  by  some  from  the  county  about  the  legality  of 
the  election,  but  attorneys  said  the  election  conformed 
to  the  law  regulating  such  elections. 

Homecoming  week  at  Ricks  College  was  high- 
lighted by  a  visit  from  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  LDS 
Church  President.  He  spoke  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  14,  1975,  devotional  assembly  to  an  overflow 
crowd  of  students,  faculty,  administrators  and  towns- 
people. The  much  venerated  Kimball  was  presented  a 
painting  of  the  Tetons  by  Ricks  Alumni  Association 
president,  Gary  Archibald.  Also,  college  students  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bound  book  filled  with  personal 
messages  from  college  students.  The  football  game  on 
Saturday  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  great  week. 
Under  the  skilled  leadership  of  head  coach  Charles 
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"Tiny"  Grant,  the  team  rallied  from  a  seven  point 
deficit,  going  into  the  final  quarter  of  play,  to  beat  the 
Idaho  State  University  junior  varsity  by  a  score  of  24  to 
17. 

The  year  1976,  was  a  year-long  birthday  celebration 
for  the  two  hundred-year-old  nation.  National  attention 
was  turned  to  the  sacred  "Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," and  to  those  who  adopted  that  document,  who 
vowed  that  "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  Those 
fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  had  set  the  tone  for 
establishment  of  our  enduring  republic. 

The  first  tribute  to  the  bicentennial  was  a  magnifi- 
cent snow  sculpture  on  the  college  campus.  The  sculp- 
ture was  of  a  bald  eagle,  the  national  bird,  with 
outstretched  wings,  standing  above  the  word  "Liberty." 
The  tone  was  set.  Most  speakers  coming  to  the  campus 
used  the  bicentennial  as  a  backdrop  to  their  addresses. 
Committees  were  established  to  promote  the  bicenten- 
nial. Harold  Nielsen  was  in  charge  of  the  Pioneer  Vil- 
lage, constructed  as  part  of  the  Heritage  Arts  Festival, 
March  26  and  27.  The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  His- 
torical Society  and  the  college  co-sponsored  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  big  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  to  climax  the 
bicentennial  celebration  in  Rexburg.  However,  the  bi- 
centennial in  Rexburg  turned  out  much  different  than 
anyone  could  have  imagined.  On  June  5,  1976,  the 
nearly  completed  Teton  Dam  breached  and  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  swept  through  part  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley. 

Evacuation  of  people  from  the  flood  path  was  in- 
credibly rapid.  Don  Ellis  on  radio  station  KRXK, 
sounded  repeated  warnings,  as  did  the  state  police  and 
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county  sheriff  and  deputies,  who  drove  in  front  of  the 
approaching  waters  to  help  evacuate  people.  Volunteers 
rushed  to  the  Golden  Living  Center  to  help  Dr.  Lester  J. 
Petersen  move  those  living  there.  Many  people  believed 
that  by  the  time  the  water  reached  Rexburg,  only  a  few 
inches  would  be  running  down  the  street.  Many  busi- 
ness owners,  as  well  as  home  owners,  began  stacking 
belongings  off  the  floor,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water. 
They  did  not  expect  the  amount  of  water  that  reached 
the  city,  and  some  businessmen  and  women  were  caught 
in  their  place  of  business,  having  to  scrabble  to  the 
highest  point  possible  as  water  broke  through  and  de- 
stroyed the  interior  of  the  business.  Henry  Weick  and  his 
wife  were  trapped  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  the  manager.  They  ended  up  spending  several 
hours  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

The  hills  above  the  city  were  crowded  with  people 
who  had  left  their  homes  and  businesses.  The  scene  was 
surrealistic.  Water  spread  out  as  far  as  could  be  seen. 
Livestock,  trailer  houses,  and  debris  of  all  sorts  could  be 
seen  being  carried  along.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
wall  of  water  was  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the 
water.  After  the  water  hit  the  town,  and  the  limit  of  its 
advance  up  the  hill  was  determined  people  moved  down 
to  the  edge  to  watch.  Houses  were  being  torn  from 
foundations.  Some  floated  along  until  stopped  by  a  sta- 
tionary object.  One  house  was  picked  up  and  carried  by 
the  swift  current  right  through  Smith  Park,  breaking 
trees  off  along  the  way,  and  lodging  in  a  row  of  huge  pine 
trees  right  in  front  of  another  house.  Logs  from  the 
lumber  company  were  floating  missiles.  Logs,  many 
weighing  several  tons,  would  be  dashed  into  a  house, 
and  the  house  would  literally  explode.  The  water  began 
to  subside  in  the  evening,  and  people  began  to  wade  to 
their  homes  and  businesses  to  assess  the  damage.  The 
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destruction  was  almost  more  than  could  be  com- 
prehended. Everyone  was  dazed.  President  Eyring 
opened  the  facilities  of  Ricks  College  to  about  two 
thousand  homeless  and  hungry  people.  Many  could  not 
help  commenting  in  the  days  after  the  flood  that  cer- 
tainly more  than  just  good  fortune  was  involved  when 
the  college  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Rexburg.  The 
campus  became  the  center  for  activities,  and  the  college 
staff  donated  countless  hours  of  volunteer  service  to  see 
that  anyone  who  appeared  on  the  doorstep,  so  to  speak, 
was  taken  in  and  cared  for.  Ronnie  Moss  had  the  civil 
defense  mobilized  from  the  moment  that  trouble  was 
suspected.  He,  and  his  staff,  coordinated  almost  every- 
thing that  occurred  in  the  next  several  days.  Mayor  John 
C.  Porter  and  the  city  council,  as  well  as  county  commis- 
sioners, Keith  Walker,  Dell  Klingler,  and  Leo  Smith, 
and  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  represented  in  the  city, 
rallied  together.  By  the  time  the  national  guard  came  to 
town,  the  place  was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery.  The 
LDS  Church  welfare  system,  as  well  as  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  agencies,  were  immediately  mobilized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  stricken  people. 

Sunday,  June  6,  President  Gerald  Ford  declared 
Madison  and  surrounding  counties  as  disaster  areas,  and 
federal  assistance  was  not  long  in  arriving.  When 
federal  authorities  arrived  to  assess  damages  and  deter- 
mine needs,  they  were  amazed  to  find  people  working  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  The  experience  they  had  had  with 
other  disasters  was  that  people  usually  waited  for  the 
government  to  come  and  take  over.  One  man,  a  high- 
ranking  military  officer,  could  not  restrain  the  tears, 
when  he  saw  that  people  were  busily  engaged  in  putting 
their  lives  back  together  without  waiting  for  someone  to 
do  it  for  them. 

Volunteers  began  arriving  in  the  community  to  help 
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in  any  possible  way.  Again  tears  were  unrestrained  when 
local  people  saw  buses  loaded  with  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  arriving  to  help  clean  up.  Some  had  ridden 
the  bus  for  two  hundred  miles  before  arriving  in  Rex- 
burg  to  slog  around  in  the  mud  and  debris  all  day.  They 
would  then  ride  two  hundred  miles  back  home.  The 
volunteers  brought  extra  clothes,  extra  food,  and  often 
left  tools  they  brought,  so  those  with  whom  they  work- 
ed could  have  them.  Men  with  heavy  equipment  and 
trucks  came  in  to  haul  trash  away.  Farmers  arrived  with 
tractors,  loaders  and  pumps.  Tons  of  clothes  and  furni- 
ture were  donated  by  civic  clubs  and  individuals  from 
distant  cities.  Manufacturers  of  canned  soft  drinks,  milk 
and  milk  products,  and  other  foodstuffs,  rushed  in  truck- 
loads  to  be  disbursed  through  the  college  food  services. 
Short  wave  radio  centers  were  set  up  so  local  residents 
could  notify  loved  ones  about  their  condition.  With  the 
telephone  lines  down  and  the  strict  security  imposed  on 
outsiders  coming  into  the  area,  short  wave  radio  was  the 
only  way  to  notify  anyone.  Public  utility  companies 
immediately  started  working  on  restoring  electric  and 
telephone  service.  That  massive  task  was  accomplished 
in  an  amazingly  short  period  of  time. 

In  two  different  sessions,  Sunday,  June  13,  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  spoke  to  overflow  crowds  in  the 
campus  fieldhouse.  He  encouraged  people  to  rebuild 
their  homes  and  their  lives,  and  promised  great  blessings 
for  doing  so. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  disaster  was  that  family 
heirlooms,  mostly  irreplaceable,  had  been  destroyed. 
Houses,  cars,  boats,  furniture,  and  other  possessions 
could  be  replaced.  But  the  realization  that  lifetimes  of 
pictures,  letters,  family  histories,  and  antiques  had  been 
destroyed,  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow. 

In  the  first  days  of  confusion,  a  few  people  who 
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follow  disasters  arrived  in  town.  They  were  good  at 
taking  advantage  of  just  such  situations.  Before  they 
could  be  discovered,  they  had  loaded  trucks  with  about 
anything  they  could  get  their  hands  on,  and  then  left. 
Some  of  the  things  were  later  found  on  the  Oregon 
coast,  where  they  had  been  sold.  A  few  who  came  to 
town  as  volunteers,  stayed  and  helped  themselves  to 
such  items  as  jewelry.  Some  were  caught  staying  in  an 
abandoned  house  and  were  arrested.  Michael  Kennedy, 
Madison  County  prosecuting  attorney,  had  his  hands 
full  trying  to  see  that  justice  was  served  under  the 
circumstances. 

In  about  three  weeks,  the  clean  up  had  progressed  to 
where  some  families  could  move  back  into  their  homes. 
The  major  portion  of  debris  had  been  cleaned  up  from 
the  streets.  Safeway  had  been  situated  high  enough  to 
reduce  damage  to  the  store,  and  was  open  to  accommo- 
date people.  Many  houses  were  destroyed  outright  by 
the  flood.  Many  others  were  so  badly  damaged  that 
repairs  would  have  been  as  costly  as  rebuilding,  so  they 
were  razed.  By  the  time  fall  term  started  on  campus, 
almost  all  families  housed  at  Ricks  had  made  other 
arrangements  for  living  quarters.  A  substantial  number 
of  families  were  being  housed  in  trailer  houses  brought 
in  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD).  "Hudville"  was  set  up 
at  the  bottom  of  Mill  Hollow,  and  some  people  lived  in 
their  "Hudmobiles"  for  several  months. 

By  June  25,  a  large  number  of  disaster  assistance 
claims  had  been  filed  with  the  state  department  of 
unemployment.  Soon  money  was  sent  to  help  alleviate  a 
lack  of  money  for  items  needed  immediately. 

An  initial  tally  placed  flood  damage  at  about  one 
billion  dollars.  Six  people  had  drowned  and  five  others 
had  died  as  a  result  of  a  variety  of  flood  related  incidents. 
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Altogether,  the  Teton  Dam  break  constituted  one  of  the 
worst  disasters  in  all  of  American  history.  Those  living 
in  Rexburg,  responding  with  fortitude  to  the  disaster, 
demonstrated  the  resiliency  of  the  human  spirit. 

One  health  problem  developed  after  the  flood.  A 
great  increase  in  upper  respiratory  ailments  caused  by 
dust  and  pollen  in  the  air,  left  people  with  a  lingering 
cough.  Some  physicians  referred  to  the  cough  as  the 
"flood  cough, "  or  facetiously,  that  "dam  cough. " 

As  flood  victims  became  involved  in  the  red  tape  of 
securing  governmental  aid  to  rebuild,  they  soon  found 
governmental  procedures  none  too  exact.  Appraisers 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  were 
often  at  odds  about  what  to  allow  after  appraising  the 
same  property.  Senator  Frank  Church  contacted  both 
agencies  and  requested  that  they  set  the  same  guidelines, 
to  avoid  making  the  situation  any  more  confusing. 

Schools  in  Madison  District  #321  were  to  have 
opened  on  Tuesday,  August  31.  But  the  opening  was 
delayed  as  repair  work  was  not  completed.  The  old  rock 
public  school  had  to  be  razed.  Brakes  went  out  on  a 
water  truck  going  down  the  hill  east  of  town  and  the 
truck  ran  into  a  corner  of  the  high  school,  necessitating 
repairs  to  an  area  of  the  school  not  damaged  by  the  flood. 
By  October  11,  schools  were  in  session. 

In  July,  President  Ford  signed  into  law  a  two  hun- 
dred million  dollar  compensation  bill  for  flood  victims. 
Early  in  September,  the  President  signed  another  bill, 
which  raised  the  amount  of  government  reimbursement 
to  whatever  amount  would  be  needed  for  claims.  By 
September,  property  damage  estimates  were  set  at  four 
to  five  million  dollars.  The  Teton  Disaster  Relief  Orga- 
nization (TEDRO)  was  established  by  several  local 
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and  area  political  leaders  to  see  that  the  funds  promised 
were  delivered. 

There  was  a  Fourth  of  July  parade  in  Rexburg.  The 
parade  was  not  as  large  as  those  of  previous  years,  nor 
were  the  floats  as  fancy  as  some  had  been.  But  the 
atmosphere  was  not  unlike  that  of  Fourth  of  July  pa- 
rades of  the  1880s  and  1890s,  when  the  pioneers  demon- 
strated their  love  of  country  and  moved  resolutely 
forward. 

For  the  next  many  months,  rebuilding  was  in  pro- 
gress. Building  permits  valued  at  over  eleven  million 
dollars  were  issued  during  1976.  The  city  spent  numer- 
ous hours  seeking  bids  and  finding  contractors  to  repair 
streets,  water  mains,  sewer  systems,  and  city  property. 
For  the  next  several  years  the  city  would  be  involved 
with  trying  to  get  government  reimbursement  for  flood- 
related  claims.  Home  and  business  owners  competed  for 
the  limited  number  of  contractors,  especially  for  reputa- 
ble local  contractors.  A  few  fly-by-night  builders  show- 
ed up  in  the  area,  constructed  shoddy  buildings, 
collected  their  money  and  left  the  area.  Much  subpar 
workmanship  did  not  become  apparent  until  some  time 
later.  Another  problem  was  for  builders  to  find  enough 
materials  to  build  houses  or  stores.  Because  of  a  scarcity 
of  materials,  prices  climbed  rapidly,  and  many  citizens 
found  themselves  handing  over  more  money  than  they 
had  originally  expected.  Abundant  money  in  the  area 
attracted  all  kinds  of  speculators,  who  determined  to 
acquire  as  much  of  the  money  as  possible.  An  inflation- 
ary spiral  started,  decreasing  the  value  of  the  money. 

Another  problem  with  which  people  had  to  cope, 
was  the  BOR  decision  to  make  public,  information 
about  individual  disaster-relief  aid.  This  created  a  storm 
of  protest.  Flood  victims  had  emerged  from  the  disaster 
with  a  strong  sense  of  community,  and  if  the  BOR  was 
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allowed  to  release  information,  that  sense  of  community 
could  possibly  be  diminished  because  of  jealousy  be- 
tween neighbors  over  the  amount  of  money  received.  A 
class  action  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Boise  in  district  court, 
by  Gordon  Thatcher,  to  get  a  restraining  order  served 
on  the  BOR.  The  BOR  claimed  authority  to  release 
information  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
1974.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Thomas  Kleppe,  de- 
clared a  three-week  moratorium  on  any  disclosure  of 
information.  This  provided  time  for  court  challenges  to 
the  disclosure.  Finally,  the  BOR  agreed  that  public 
interests  would  be  best  served  if  disclosure  was  not 
pursued. 

Early  in  1977,  a  decision  was  made  that  a  show  of 
appreciation  would  be  appropriate  to  all  those  who  had 
worked  so  hard  to  help  area  flood  victims.  Rex  Bennion 
was  chairman  of  an  Appreciation  Day  Committee 
which  included  Mark  Ricks,  Barton  Jensen,  Kenneth 
Howell,  John  Thompson,  Mark  Tingey  and  Ronnie 
Moss. 

The  committee  was  in  charge  of  the  June  4  Appre- 
ciation Day  activities.  Several  buses  kept  busy  taking 
people  on  tours  of  the  dam  site  and  through  the  valley. 
Concerts  were  held  in  Porter  Park,  and  free  barbeque 
was  fed  to  about  five  thousand.  Senator  Frank  Church 
delivered  a  message  from  President  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
then  Church  reminded  those  in  attendance  "that  the 
strength  of  character  and  the  caring  for  one  another,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  pioneer  period,  have  neither  dissi- 
pated nor  disappeared/ '  Senator  James  McClure  and 
Congressman  George  Hansen,  who  had  both  worked 
hard  to  push  legislation  to  aid  the  flood  victims,  also 
spoke  briefly,  as  did  several  local,  state,  and  religious 
dignitaries.  In  the  evening  a  professional  entertaining 
group,  Sun  Shade  'N  Rain,  performed  for  an  apprecia- 
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tive  audience.  Overall,  the  volunteers  got  the  message 
of  gratitude  intended.  The  committee  members  were 
somewhat  disappointed  that  more  townspeople  did  not 
participate  in  the  activities,  but  apparently  many  did  not 
understand  that  Appreciation  Day  was  for  them  as  well 
as  for  volunteers. 

On  Tuesday,  July  19,  late  in  the  morning,  the  fire 
siren  sounded  and  the  fire  department  rushed  to  the 
college  campus.  The  old  gymnasium,  which  was  being 
dismantled,  had  started  burning.  The  fire  quickly  en- 
gulfed the  building.  All  the  fire  department  could  do 
was  to  contain  the  blaze  and  prevent  adjacent  buildings 
from  catching  fire.  A  crowd  gathered  to  watch  the 
blaze.  Many  people  had  fond  memories  of  the  building. 
They  had,  perhaps,  played  basketball  there,  learned  to 
swim  in  the  pool,  attended  classes,  or  attended  any 
number  of  different  meetings  there.  When  the  fire  final- 
ly died  out,  all  that  remained  were  massive  rock  walls, 
and  there  seemed  an  awesome  permanency  about  them. 
But  within  a  week,  the  walls  had  been  torn  down,  and 
an  era  spanning  most  of  the  college's  history  ended. 

On  August  1,  1977,  a  change  took  place  in  the  Ricks 
College  administration.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Eyring  was  leav- 
ing to  take  on  a  new  assignment  as  deputy  commissioner 
for  the  LDS  Church  education  system.  He  was  replaced 
by  Dr.  Harry  J.  Maxwell,  who  had  been  dean  of  academ- 
ics for  several  years.  Dr.  Maxwell  served  as  acting 
president  during  a  nationwide  search  for  Eyring's  suc- 
cessor. In  November,  Dr.  Bruce  C.  Hafen  was  an- 
nounced as  the  next  president  of  Ricks  College.  (His 
inauguration  would  not  take  place  until  October  1978. ) 

The  new  public  library  building  was  under  construc- 
tion by  October,  1977.  The  building  design  was  accept- 
able, but  the  location  was  criticized.  Even  building 
further  back  on  the  property  would  have  been  more 
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satisfactory.  Councilman  Barton  Jensen  expressed  the 
criticism  of  many  that  by  placing  the  building  on  the 
front  of  the  property,  the  vision  of  motorists  was  ob- 
scured. Nevertheless,  the  building  was  completed  and 
on  Thursday  night,  July  27,  1978,  the  new  library  was 
dedicated.  One  feature  of  the  dedication  was  the  nam- 
ing of  the  library  meeting  room  the  Lola  M.  Webster 
room.  That  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  fine  lady  who  had 
unselfishly  served  the  library  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster welcomed  those  who  crowded  into  the  library  for 
the  dedication  program.  Erna  Sellers,  a  board  member, 
spoke  about  the  library's  history.  Geraldine  Jacobs,  head 
librarian,  told  of  the  Women's  Civic  Improvement 
Club's  years  of  support.  Mayor  Porter  spoke  and  con- 
gratulated those  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  see  the 
library  completed  and  serving  the  community.  Shirley 
Arnold,  a  board  member,  presented  plaques  to  several 
people  as  a  symbol  of  appreciation  for  service  to  the 
library.  Helen  M.  Miller,  the  state  librarian,  added  her 
congratulations  for  the  fine  facility.  Singing  by  the  Rex- 
burg  Women's  Choir,  directed  by  Florence  Bowman, 
and  accompanied  by  Nina  Wilkins,  concluded  the  pro- 
gram. 

Construction  of  a  new  hospital  proceeded  during 
1977,  in  spite  of  differences  between  city  and  county 
agencies.  Also,  the  BOR  rejected  the  million  dollar 
claim  the  hospital  submitted.  The  claim  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  extreme  monetary  loss  the  hospital  was 
experiencing  was  directly  due  to  the  flood.  The  county 
commissioners  dispatched  J.  Kent  Marlor,  part-time 
county  economic  development  director,  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  meet  with  officials  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  to  try  to  get  the  financial 
problem  solved.  Early  in  1978,  the  county  commis- 
sioners endorsed  the  plan  of  the  hospital  board  to  borrow 
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from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
construction  on  schedule,  still  anticipating  a  favorable 
ruling  on  their  claim  against  the  government.  Late  in 
1978,  many  problems  were  still  plaguing  the  project. 
However,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  a  special  tour  of  the 
facility  was  conducted  for  members  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  On  Wednesday,  October  25,  from  4  to  9  p.m.,  the 
building  was  open  for  public  inspection  and  the  public 
was  impressed.  Only  cleanup  and  detail  work  remained 
to  be  done.  On  Friday,  November  3,  patients  were 
transferred  from  the  old  hospital  into  the  new.  Finding 
money  to  pay  hospital  debts  was  a  problem  that  would 
plague  the  hospital  board,  administrator,  and  county 
commission  for  a  considerable  time.  The  old  hospital 
was  renovated  in  due  time,  with  space  rented  to  various 
agencies. 

Tuesday,  October  3,  1978,  the  Rexburg  Police  De- 
partment moved  into  the  new  courthouse  annex.  The 
move  could  have  taken  place  sooner,  but  city  and  county 
officials  could  not  agree  on  financial  arrangements. 
When  the  city  agreed  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  per 
month  rent,  plus  utility  costs,  the  move  was  made  possi- 
ble. Final  arrangements  were  still  to  be  negotiated. 

On  Friday,  October  20,  1978,  amid  impressive  cere- 
mony, Bruce  C.  Hafen  was  inaugurated  eleventh  presi- 
dent of  Ricks  College.  He  had  moved  to  Rexburg  early 
in  the  year,  and  assumed  his  duties  on  May  1.  The 
presiding  authority  was  Marion  G.  Romney,  second 
counselor  in  the  First  Presidency,  and  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Ricks  College  Board  of  Trustees.  Jeffrey  R.  Hol- 
land, Commissioner  of  Church  Education,  conducted 
the  ceremony.  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by 
Dallin  H.  Oaks,  President  of  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. President  Romney  formally  installed  Hafen  and 
charged  him  "to  use  his  appreciation  of  history  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  history  of  this  institution,  the  sacrifices,  hopes 
and  dreams  that  founded  it,  preserved  it,  and  brought  it 
to  this  point/ '  That  charge  among  all  those  given  to 
President  Hafen,  would  have  been  the  most  important 
to  a  large  segment  of  Rexburg's  citizenry.  Prayers  were 
pronounced  by  general  authorities  of  the  LDS  Church. 
Music  was  provided  by  the  college  orchestra,  conducted 
by  LaMar  Barrus,  and  the  college  combined  choirs, 
under  the  direction  of  Clyde  Luke. 

The  first  Madison  County  Fair  since  the  flood  was 
held  in  the  fall  of  1978.  New  facilities  had  been  con- 
structed and  the  fair  was  a  great  success. 

By  1979,  an  enriching  element  had  been  introduced 
into  Rexburg  society.  A  contingent  of  "Sun  Birds"  from 
Sun  City,  Arizona,  and  other  Arizona  retirement  cities, 
arrived  early  in  the  summer,  moved  into  apartments 
vacated  by  college  students,  spent  several  weeks,  and 
then  left  before  college  resumed  in  the  fall.  The  Sun 
Birds  had  been  encouraged  to  come  to  the  cool  summer 
climate  of  Rexburg  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Robert  L.  (Bob)  Smith  was  particularly  effective  in 
promoting  the  northern  migration.  Each  summer  the 
number  of  Sun  Birds  has  increased.  They  enter  into 
affairs  of  the  community  with  enthusiasm.  They  sup- 
port every  summer  activity  produced  by  the  college  or 
community.  They  attend  the  service  clubs  and  partici- 
pate in  service  projects,  bolster  the  attendance  of  several 
churches,  and  build  floats  for  the  Fourth  of  July  parades. 
They  contribute  special  skills  and  knowledge  in  numer- 
ous ways.  They  are  truly  an  asset  to  the  community. 

During  1979,  several  city  as  well  as  hospital  projects, 
were  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  Teton  disaster  related 
funds.  The  fine  arts  center,  and  the  agricultural  com- 
plexes were  underway  at  Ricks  College.  Additionally, 
several  stores  opened  in  a  shopping  mall  north  of  the  city. 
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Late  in  the  year,  a  new  type  of  business  was  opened.  The 
Raquetball  &  Health  Center  became  available  to  those 
interested  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  to  maintain  good 
health. 

On  Saturday,  July  14,  1979,  the  recently  completed 
National  Guard  Armory  was  dedicated.  The  dedication 
included  a  memorial  service  for  Howard  D.Jensen  who 
had  been  killed  in  a  traffic  accident  near  Boise  several 
months  previously.  Jensen  had  served  in  the  National 
Guard  for  twenty-five  years,  so  to  honor  and  memorial- 
ize him,  the  new  armory  was  named  the  Howard  D.Jen- 
sen Army  National  Guard  Armory. 

On  Sunday,  July  22,  1979,  the  people  of  Rexburg 
might  have  thought  another  dam  had  broken  some- 
where, judging  from  the  amount  of  water  in  the  streets. 
Actually,  a  severe  cloudburst  had  hit  the  city.  Within  a 
short  period  of  time,  close  to  two  inches  of  rain  fell, 
causing  widespread  flooding.  Basements  of  homes  filled, 
roofs  leaked,  and  some  damage  was  done  to  the  hospital. 
Crews  had  been  working  to  repair  a  section  of  the 
hospital  roof  which  had  not  been  constructed  according 
to  specifications.  The  work  had  not  been  completed 
before  the  weekend.  After  the  storm  struck,  water  be- 
gan dripping  into  several  patient's  rooms.  Keith  Steiner 
ordered  the  patients  evacuated  to  another  wing  of  the 
hospital.  To  those  who  had  witnessed  the  "real  flood' ' 
this  one  was  just  a  nuisance.  Just  a  few  weeks  later, 
another  unusual  storm  hit  Rexburg.  Ninety  mile  per 
hour  winds  swept  up  the  valley,  knocking  over  trees  and 
utility  poles.  Part  of  Rexburg  was  without  electricity  for 
about  an  hour.  Utah  Power  &  Light  linemen  worked 
through  the  night  to  repair  damaged  poles  and  lines. 

On  Thursday,  September  29,  1979,  many  Rexburg 
citizens  were  startled  to  see  a  huge  silver  ball  floating 
slowly  over  the  city.  A  gondola  was  suspended  from  the 
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ball  with  four  people  inside.  The  "DaVinci  Trans- 
America  Balloon/ '  was  drifting  across  the  continent  at 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  The  balloonists  had  started 
in  Tillamook,  Oregon,  and  were  headed  for  the  east 
coast. 

By  the  end  of  1979,  local  residents  could  look  back  on 
the  effect  of  the  one  percent  initiative,  gasoline  short- 
ages, record  high  interest  rates,  and  economic  recession. 
The  LDS  Church  had  implemented  an  energy-conserv- 
ing, consolidated  meeting  schedule  for  Sundays,  where- 
by meetings  which  had  previously  been  held  during  the 
week,  such  as  Primary  and  Mutual,  would  be  held  on 
Sunday  along  with  Priesthood,  Sunday  School,  and  Sac- 
rament meetings.  A  few  refugee  families  had  arrived  in 
Rexburg  from  Southeast  Asia  to  begin  a  new  life  under 
the  care  of  local  families. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


To  the  Centennial 


1  HE  decision  by  Roger  O.  Porter,  editor  of  the  Rex- 
burg  Standard  &  Journal,  to  include  in  the  newspaper 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  comic  strip  "Doonesbury" 
seemed  just  the  right  touch  to  begin  the  1980s.  The 
creator  of  the  comic  strip,  Garry  Trudeau,  poked  fun  at 
almost  everything  in  the  American  experience,  and  in 
the  process  caused  people  to  reflect  on  their  own  re- 
sponses to  those  experiences.  To  local  residents  the 
economic  situation  was  of  great  concern.  "Doones- 
bury"  helped  identify,  satirically,  the  culprits  and  some- 
how just  being  able  to  laugh  about  the  situation  eased 
frustration.  Nevertheless,  unemployment,  f ew  housing 
starts,  high  interest  rates,  low  prices  for  farm  com- 
modities, and  double-digit  inflation  would  continue  for 
many  months. 

Despite  the  recession,  a  drive  was  well  underway  by 
January,  1980,  to  raise  funds  to  restore  the  old  taberna- 
cle. After  the  Teton  Dam  flood,  there  had  been  concern 
that  the  sixty-five-year-old  landmark  had  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.  But  a  careful  appraisal  dis- 
closed that  the  building  was  still  structurally  sound. 
Acquiring  the  property  from  the  LDS  Church,  the  city 
intended  to  remodel  the  tabernacle  into  a  museum  and 
a  community  center.  Highly  interested  in  preserving 
the  building,  the  community  had  donated  over  fifty- 
four  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  pledges  by  early 
February,  1980.  A  government  grant  provided  more 
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funds,  and  the  restoration  project  began.  Restoration 
costs  were  increased  by  vandalism  which  damaged  the 
old  organ  when  a  fire  was  started  on  the  keyboard. 
Other  damage  was  done  with  windows  smashed,  fur- 
nishings broken  and  several  other  fires  set. 

While  renovation  was  underway,  the  tabernacle 
was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Renovation  was  completed  enough  that  the  dedication 
could  take  place  on  Thursday,  July  23,  1981.  The 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  24  and  25,  for 
a  history  fair.  Currently  the  historic  building  is  opened 
each  day  except  Sunday.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  an  office  located  in  the  museum  and  the  secretary, 
Joann  Manwaring,  oversees  the  museum  while  han- 
dling Chamber  business. 

The  tabernacle  was  the  focus  of  a  special  ceremony 
which  commenced  on  Sunday  evening,  May  18,  when  a 
community  recognition  program  was  held  in  the  Hart 
Auditorium  on  the  Ricks  College  campus,  to  again 
thank  those  who  helped  with  the  aftermath  of  the 
Teton  Dam  break.  Idaho's  Governor  John  V.  Evans 
and  United  States  Senator  James  A.  McClure,  were  on 
the  program,  along  with  State  Senator  Mark  G.  Ricks. 
The  main  address  was  by  Hartman  Rector,  Jr.,  member 
of  the  LDS  Church's  First  Quorum  of  Seventy.  His 
address  was  patriotic  in  nature,  and  complimentary  to 
those  who  loved  their  land  and  neighbor  enough  to  help 
in  time  of  need.  On  May  19,  at  9:00  a.m.,  a  new 
monument,  which  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
tabernacle  early  in  May,  was  dedicated.  Mayor  John  C. 
Porter  spoke  briefly,  then  Mrs.  I.  F.  Duddleson,  Idaho 
Society  Regent,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, unveiled  the  monument  which  had  a  plaque  affix- 
ed honoring  those  who  had  helped  in  the  recovery 
process  after  the  flood.  Chairman  Dell  Klingler  of  the 
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Madison  County  Commission,  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  A  tribute  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  printed  in  the  program:  "As  fellow  Americans, 
we  salute  the  courageous  citizens  of  the  communities 
which  have  blossomed  again  in  the  once-desolated 
flood  plain  below  the  Teton  River  Canyon,  and  we 
commend  the  compassionate  neighbors  from  around 
the  country  whose  love  helped  support  the  afflicted  in 
their  time  of  need.,, 

With  the  help  of  those  "compassionate  neighbors/ ' 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  flood  was  almost  com- 
plete. A  person  would  need  to  look  hard  to  find  a  vestige 
of  the  flood  in  Rexburg  in  1980.  But  the  flood  certainly 
had  not  been,  nor  would  ever  be  forgotten  by  the  local 
people.  Dedication  of  the  monument  was  more  memo- 
rable because  ash  from  the  Mt.  St.  Helens,  Wash- 
ington, volcano  floated  down  on  the  assemblage. 

On  March  26,  1980,  at  the  Ricks  College  annual 
business  banquet,  one  of  the  truly  remarkable  success 
stories  in  the  business  world  was  told.  Sybil  Ferguson, 
founder  of  Diet  Center  Inc.,  was  presented  the  "Busi- 
ness Leader  of  the  Year"  award.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  so  honored  by  the  business  department  of 
the  college.  Mrs.  Ferguson  had  founded  Diet  Center 
Inc.,  in  1970.  In  ten  years  the  business  had  grown  from 
a  local  one  to  an  international  one.  Stressing  good 
nutrition  and  counseling  along  with  weight  loss  and 
weight  control  helped  make  the  program  espoused  by 
Mrs.  Ferguson  successful.  Today  the  international 
business,  still  headquartered  in  Rexburg,  is  a  boon  to 
the  local  economy  because  of  the  numbers  of  people 
employed.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  as  a  philanthropist,  has 
aided  and  promoted  many  worthy  causes  within  the 
community. 

Late  in  1980,  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
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leadership  of  another  Rexburg  business  with  interna- 
tional markets.  Arthur  C.  Porter,  founder  of  Porter 
Printing  Company,  and  Artco  Inc.,  stepped  down  as 
president  of  Art  Porter  Inc.,  "the  company's  manufac- 
turing facility,  and  a  son,  W.  Randall  Porter"  was 
"elected  to  that  post"  by  the  board  of  directors.  "An- 
other son  .  .  .  Arthur  L.  Porter,"  was  "retained  as 
president  of  Artco  Inc.,"  reported  the  Rexburg  Journal. 
Artco  Inc.,  is  "a  separate  marketing  corporation  that 
handles  the  company's  sales  and  distribution  through- 
out the  world."  The  companies  market  "a  line  of 
invitations,  social  announcements,  and  personal  and 
business  stationery  sold  by  mail  order  under  the  trade 
name  Rexcraft,  and  Artco  Announcements.  A  line  of 
blank  stock  and  envelopes  is  distributed  through  paper 
merchants  and  directly  to  printers."  The  printing  and 
merchandising  business  is  currently  located  in  huge 
facilities  north  of  town,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
major  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  employers. 

The  1980  political  scene  generated  more  than  usual 
interest.  Not  only  was  a  president  to  be  elected,  but 
Senator  Frank  Church  was  faced  with  his  most  for- 
midable challenge  in  several  elections  in  the  person  of 
Representative  Steve  Symms.  The  conservative  Re- 
publican, Ronald  Reagan,  was  clearly  the  choice  of 
Rexburg  residents  for  president  from  the  start  of  his 
campaign.  President  Carter  had  lost  most  of  the  popu- 
larity he  may  have  had  in  Rexburg  when  he  was  unable 
to  negotiate  or  take  successful  military  action  to  free 
the  American  hostages  held  captive  in  Iran. 

The  contest  between  Church  and  Symms  generated 
intense  verbal  broadsides  by  partisans  of  each  candidate 
in  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  local  newspapers.  Both 
men  appeared  in  Rexburg  and  presented  their  views. 
Reagan  stopped  in  Idaho  Falls  and  campaigned  for 
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himself  and  for  Symms,  and  that  could  have  been  the 
difference  for  Symms.  When  the  votes  were  counted 
Ronald  Reagan,  as  predicted,  had  won  by  a  large  mar- 
gin. In  an  extremely  close  race  Steve  Symms  upset  the 
incumbent  to  claim  one  of  Idaho's  Senate  seats.  Repre- 
sentative George  Hansen,  a  local  favorite,  was  re- 
elected with  only  token  effort.  The  Republicans  won 
most  local  contests  also.  Obviously  the  national  mood 
was  for  conservative  politics.  Rexburg  simply  f ollowed 
a  long-established  pattern  of  voting  for  conservative 
candidates. 

For  those  who  preferred  athletics  to  politics,  plenty 
was  happening  in  Rexburg  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
great  competitors,  both  as  a  player  and  coach,  retired 
from  Ricks  College  at  the  end  of  April,  1980.  Berkley 
H.  "Brick"  Parkinson  had  coached  at  Ricks  since  1951, 
after  a  successful  high  school  coaching  career.  Initially 
he  coached  both  football  and  basketball  at  Ricks,  but 
the  last  several  years  of  his  coaching  career  were  spent 
coaching  basketball  only.  Highly  respected  for  his 
coaching  ability,  he  is  often  approached  for  advice.  He 
was  in  the  first  group  of  outstanding  athletes  to  be 
elected  to  the  Ricks  College  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ricks  College  produced  another  Hall  of  Famer  in 
1980.  On  Saturday,  March  8,  Wesley  Christensen  was 
inducted  into  the  National  Junior  College  Wrestling 
Hall  of  Fame.  Christensen  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful wrestling  coaches  in  the  nation.  He  pretty  much 
started  the  sport  in  southern  Idaho  as  a  high  school 
coach.  Christensen  retired  from  coaching  after  the 
1981  season.  His  successor  as  head  coach,  Michael  J. 
Ward,  was  appointed  in  February,  1982. 

Another  competitive  sport  was  introduced  into  the 
city  during  the  year.  Harold  Nielson  (creator  of  the 
"Mathletes"  organization  which  encouraged  competi- 
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tion  in  mathematics  contests,  and  supervisor  of  the 
construction  of  the  "R"  on  the  butte  west  of  town) 
developed  and  administered  a  marbles  tournament.  He 
encouraged  marble  shooters  to  start  practicing  early  in 
the  year  for  the  big  competition  in  the  fall.  Surprisingly, 
many  in  Rexburg  had  not  forgotten  that  skill  learned  in 
the  "good  oF  days,"  shooting  marbles.  Much  enthusi- 
asm was  generated  at  the  tournament.  The  winners  of 
several  divisions  went  home  with  nice  trophies  com- 
memorating the  event. 

On  Monday,  February  18,  1980,  Ken  Schmidt  was 
named  head  football  coach  at  Ricks  College.  During  his 
first  season,  he  led  the  team  to  the  ICAC  title.  The 
season  was  opened  September  16,  against  Yakima  Valley 
Community  College  in  the  brand-new  college  stadium. 
The  Viking  football  team  ended  the  season  with  an 
eight  win,  two  loss  record,  and  national  ranking.  The 
1981  season  was  even  better.  At  the  end  of  the  regular 
season  the  team  had  won  nine  games  and  lost  one  to 
four-year  Carroll  College  in  Helena,  Montana.  The 
football  team,  ranked  seventh  in  the  nation,  received  an 
invitation  to  play  third-ranked  Arizona  Western  Col- 
lege, out  of  Yuma,  in  the  first  Valley  of  the  Sun  Bowl  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  That  was  the 
first  bowl  bid  ever  for  a  Ricks  College  football  team. 
The  team  flew  into  Phoenix,  practiced  on  schedule,  and 
participated  in  pre-game  ceremonies.  The  Vikings  were 
underdogs  going  into  the  contest,  but  when  the  game 
was  completed,  Ricks  College  had  come  from  behind  to 
claim  a  28  to  21  victory.  The  players,  Coach  Schmidt, 
his  assistants,  Ron  Haun,  John  Zirker  and  David 
Crowder,  and  partisan  spectators  were  jubilant.  The 
bowl  officials  had  to  turn  off  the  stadium  lights  to  clear 
the  field.  The  team  was  ranked  number  two  in  the 
nation  after  the  bowl  victory.  Coach  Schmidt  was  not 
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around  for  the  1982  season.  He  had  accepted  a  coaching 
position  at  Brigham  Young  University.  Ron  Haun  was 
chosen  to  replace  Schmidt  as  head  football  coach. 

Before  the  college  school  year  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1981,  wrestling  and  track  had  won  first  place 
conference  honors,  basketball  finished  second  and  base- 
ball and  tennis  had  finished  third.  Charles  Grant,  the 
athletic  director,  was  presented  the  trophy  awarded  to 
the  dominant  school  in  the  Intermountain  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference.  Soon  after  the  award  was  made, 
Grant  was  replaced  as  athletic  director  by  Glenn  W. 
Dalling.  Grant  had  been  called  to  serve  as  a  mission 
president  in  California  for  the  LDS  Church.  Dalling 
was  replaced  by  Gary  C.  Gardner  as  head  basketball 
coach. 

Men's  sports  at  Madison  High  School  during  the 
1980-1981  school  year  were  remarkable.  A  record  was 
set  which  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  ever  duplicate, 
not  to  mention  surpass.  The  football,  basketball,  and 
baseball  teams  earned  the  title  of  Idaho  A-2  State  Cham- 
pions. 

Head  coach  Preston  Haley,  and  his  football  squad 
opened  their  home  season  in  their  new  football  stadium 
and  before  a  new  superintendent  of  schools.  Jean  Waite 
resigned  on  September  2,  1980,  and  Mont  Bennett  had 
been  appointed  by  the  school  board  as  acting  superinten- 
dent until  a  permanent  replacement  could  be  hired.  The 
football  stadium  had  been  completed  with  donated 
funds  and  labor  from  the  community.  The  fund  raising 
effort  was  spearheaded  by  Kent  Jolley.  Only  the  installa- 
tion of  an  all-weather  track  remained  to  be  done.  The 
Bobcat  football  team  was  league  champion,  and  earned 
the  right  to  play  in  state  competition.  They  defeated 
Soda  Springs  44  to  0,  then  knocked  off  Snake  River  1 7  to 
7.  On  Saturday,  November   15,  they  defeated  the 
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Orofino  Maniacs  30  to  14  in  the  championship  game. 
Coach  Haley  was  awarded  the  honor  of  coach  of  the 
year  in  the  state  A-2  ranks. 

Coach  Jerry  Grover's  basketball  team  showed  early 
in  the  season  that  they  were  the  team  to  beat.  The  team 
was  exciting  to  watch,  and  packed  the  house  for  each 
home  game.  Even  a  series  of  bomb  threats,  causing  the 
high  school  to  be  evacuated  twice,  could  not  equal  the 
excitement  generated  by  the  basketball  team.  On 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1981,  Coach  Grover's  team 
earned  the  right  to  represent  the  district  in  the  state 
tournament  by  defeating  South  Fremont  53  to  52  in 
overtime.  The  Bobcats  opened  the  state  tournament 
against  St.  Maries,  and  never  looked  back.  They  defeat- 
ed St.  Maries,  then  Snake  River,  and  completed  the 
sweep  by  defeating  Kellogg  in  the  championship  game. 
Coach  Grover  was  later  named  the  basketball  coach  of 
the  year. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  "State  Championship  Week" 
proclaimed  by  Mayor  Porter  for  the  week  of  March  16 
through  March  22,  was  premature.  The  state  champi- 
onship season  was  not  over  for  Madison  High  School. 
Coach  Dave  Filimoehala  had  his  baseball  team  prepar- 
ing for  another  state  championship.  No  one  on  the  team 
doubted  that  the  baseball  team  could  add  that  third 
championship. 

Attention  was  diverted  from  the  local  athletic  suc- 
cesses when  an  assassination  attempt  was  made  on  Pres- 
ident Ronald  Reagan  on  March  30,  1981.  He  was 
seriously  wounded  but  recovered,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  citizens  of  the  nation. 

When  Coach  Filimoehala's  baseball  team  lost  the 
Cross-State  title,  hopes  began  to  diminish  for  a  state 
title.  But  the  team  was  not  through.  They  defeated 
their  conference  opponents,  and  won  the  district  cham- 
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pionship,  and  earned  a  berth  in  the  state  tournament  in 
Moscow.  They  opened  against  Weiser  and  defeated 
them  by  a  score  of  14  to  4.  Next  they  defeated  Payette, 
shutting  them  out  8  to  0.  The  championship  game  was 
against  Moscow.  The  score  was  2  to  2  in  the  bottom  of 
the  seventh  inning.  Two  men  were  out.  The  winning 
run  was  on  third  base.  Shane  Rydalch  hit  a  triple, 
scoring  Damon  Thompson,  and  the  game  ended  as  a 
championship  game  should,  with  the  Madison  High 
School  Bobcats  winning  a  third  state  championship. 

Kyle  Christensen,  Shane  Rydalch  and  Brian  Hollo- 
way  had  the  distinction  of  playing  on  all  three  champi- 
onship teams.  Acting  superintendent  of  schools,  Mont 
Bennett,  would  be  replaced  by  Edward  E.  Hill  as  of  July 
1,  1981,  but  Bennett  can  always  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  superintendent  when  three  state  championships 
were  won.  Jack  Wilcock  can  make  the  same  claim  with 
one  difference.  He  was,  and  is,  the  principal  of  Madison 
High  School. 

The  Fourth  of  July  Whoopee  Days  parade  in  1981 
was  "exceptionally"  good.  Bonnie  Mae  Jackman  and 
Bonnie  Curtis  had  put  together  the  parade  with  their 
usual  efficiency.  The  activities  of  the  Fourth  started 
with  the  first  annual  "Fun  Run."  Participants  could 
enter  either  a  ten  thousand-meter  or  a  five  thousand- 
meter  race.  Max  Brown,  a  long-distance  running  enthu- 
siast, had  organized  the  fun  run.  A  well-attended  rodeo 
climaxed  the  activities  of  the  day. 

Later  in  the  year  another  type  of  race  was  won  by 
Bryce  Thatcher,  son  of  Gordon  and  Beth  Thatcher.  On 
Wednesday,  August  26,  he  left  his  camp  on  Jenny  Lake 
and  headed  for  the  top  of  the  thirteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  seventy-foot  Grand  Teton.  Three  hours  and 
forty-seven  minutes  later,  after  covering  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  he  arrived  back  in  camp.  He  had  run, 
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walked,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Grand  Teton  and 
returned  in  record  time.  The  old  record  of  four  hours, 
eleven  minutes,  had  stood  since  the  early  1970s. 

The  city  election  in  1981  did  not  generate  much 
excitement.  For  a  while,  apparently,  everyone  was  going 
to  run  unopposed.  Councilmen  Nyle  Boyle,  Jim  Morris, 
Morgan  Garner  and  Glen  Pond,  were  re-elected  with- 
out opposition.  Mayor  Porter  was  challenged  by  Garald 
Smith,  but  Porter  was  elected  for  another  term.  The 
proposed  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  dollar 
tax  override  levy  was  defeated.  The  1980  census  had 
revealed  that  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  seventy- 
three  people  lived  in  Rexburg.  They  did  not  want  their 
taxes  increased,  so,  despite  the  problems  of  running  the 
city  under  current  financial  restrictions,  the  mayor  and 
city  council  began  another  round  of  budget  cuts. 

The  year  1982,  began  with  a  heavy  snowstorm  ac- 
companied with  high  winds.  Most  of  the  roads  in  the 
area  were  drifted  shut.  Temperatures  plummeted.  But 
1982  was  an  election  year.  Soon  enough  politicians  were 
campaigning  in  Rexburg  that  some  citizens  at  least, 
looked  back  to  being  sno wed-in  in  January  as  a  blessing. 

On  February  3,  a  special  award  was  presented  in 
Boise,  to  Mayor  Porter  and  DeWayne  D.  Wilding.  The 
Idaho  Historic  Preservation  Council,  at  the  annual  Or- 
chids and  Onions  awards  dinner,  presented  the  Dis- 
tinguished Preservation  Award  to  the  two  men  to 
acknowledge  the  extensive  and  superb  restoration  done 
on  the  tabernacle  by  Rexburg  residents.  Wilding  was 
the  chairman  of  the  tabernacle  restoration  committee, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  money  that  was 
raised.  His  ability  to  talk  about  the  project  with  such 
sincerity  made  many  want  to  donate  to  help  preserve  the 
building. 

The  restoration  work  on  the  tabernacle  was  not 
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quite  completed  by  the  time  the  "Museum  Comes  to 
Life"  program  was  held  on  April  12  and  13.  Neverthe- 
less, the  occasion  allowed  about  one  thousand  visitors  to 
see  the  work  that  had  been  completed  on  the  edifice. 
While  there  they  could  also  learn  about  panning  gold, 
visit  with  a  mountain  man,  and  witness  demonstrations 
of  several  old-time  skills. 

The  museum  officially  opened  on  June  6,  1982,  and 
is  being  developed  as  a  showcase  for  Teton  Dam  disaster 
memorabilia.  The  guest  speaker  was  Representative 
George  Hansen.  Congressman  Hansen  presented  a 
United  States  flag,  which  had  flown  over  the  National 
Capitol  on  June  3,  to  Dan  S.  Hemsley,  president  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society.  Also  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremony  were  Louis  Clements  of  the 
historical  society  board  of  directors,  and  Robert  L. 
"Bob"  Smith,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  Wednesday,  August  25,  1982,  DeWayne  D. 
Wilding  was  honored  by  the  historical  society  as  the 
"valley  historian  of  the  year."  He  has  lived  in  Rexburg 
since  1911,  and  for  many  years  has  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  city,  in  a  variety  of  capacities.  He  is 
still  a  perceptive  observer  of  everything  that  goes  on  in 
the  city. 

During  the  summer  and  into  the  fall,  politics  and 
politicians  dominated  conversation  in  the  city.  The  gov- 
ernor's race  seemed  to  be  very  close  with  Phil  Batt 
challenging  Governor  Evans.  The  race  received  a  lot  of 
attention.  Also  receiving  considerable  attention  was  the 
contest  for  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  incumbent,  George  Hansen,  was  clearly  the  favor- 
ite. But  he  would  face  a  strong  challenge  from  Richard 
H.  Stallings  of  Rexburg.  The  candidates  for  all  state  and 
national  offices  campaigned  often  in  the  city.  When  the 
votes  were  counted,  Governor  Evans  had  retained  his 
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office  by  a  small  margin.  Congressman  Hansen  was  re- 
elected. The  local  favorites,  Mark  G.  Ricks  and  F. 
Melvin  Hammond  had  been  easily  re-elected. 

On  Friday,  October  8,  the  section  of  interstate  high- 
way system  between  Thornton  and  the  Salem  Road  was 
opened  with  proper  ceremony.  Speaking  at  the  ribbon 
cutting  were  Mayor  Porter,  Bob  Smith,  and  Louis 
Clements.  The  keynote  address  was  given  by  Darrell  V. 
Manning,  director  of  the  state  transportation  depart- 
ment. The  long  awaited,  and  often  delayed  project  was 
completed  just  in  time  for  the  centennial  year.  Signs 
were  installed  along  the  freeway  to  direct  tourists  to  the 
city  and  especially  to  the  Teton  Flood  Museum.  The 
Idaho  Travel  Commission  awarded  the  Rexburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  four  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty 
dollars  to  help  advertise  and  prepare  for  the  centennial. 

On  Sunday,  October  24,  1982,  the  Rexburg  Center 
Stake  of  the  LDS  Church  was  created  with  a  division  of 
the  Rexburg  Stake.  Elder  Neal  Maxwell  conducted  the 
organization  of  the  new  stake.  Ronald  C.  Martin  was 
called  to  be  president  of  the  Center  Stake.  His  counselors 
are  Don  J.  Rasmussen  and  Clinton  O.  Kingsf  ord.  Don- 
ald D.  Rydalch  continued  as  the  president  of  the  Rex- 
burg Stake.  His  counselors  are  Sylvan  F.  Seely  and 
Sherwood  J.  Ricks.  Rexburg  now  has  four  stakes.  Three 
more  function  on  Ricks  College  campus.  By  contrast, 
the  Bannock  Stake,  created  almost  one  hundred  years 
ago  covered  an  area  of  several  hundred  square  miles,  and 
only  one  ward  was  in  Rexburg. 

During  1982,  plans  were  developed  for  the  centen- 
nial celebration  in  1983.  Harold  Forbush  provided  the 
impetus  and  was  selected  general  chairman  to  develop 
plans. 

The  one  hundred-year  birthday  of  Rexburg  will  be 
celebrated  all  year.  On  January  12, 1983,  the  celebration 
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commenced  with  an  historical  program  on  prohibition 
years  ( which  were  considerably  longer  than  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation)  in  Rexburg.  Harold  Forbush  was  in 
charge  of  the  program,  which  featured  several  who 
could  remember  bootlegging  operations  of  the  early 
1930s. 

The  centennial  was  featured  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 2,  at  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Brent  Hill  was  installed 
as  president.  New  directors,  Bob  Purrington,  Wylie 
Powell,  Brad  Liljenquist,  Bob  Franz,  Steve  Nielson, 
Lee  Sutton,  and  John  Magleby,  joined  hold  over  direc- 
tors, Marilyn  Fife,  Wayne  Cutler,  Lynn  Archibald,  and 
Bob  Smith.  Receiving  honors  at  the  banquet  were  Merle 
Jeppeson,  Farmer  of  the  Year,  Martell  Grover,  Business- 
man of  the  Year,  Blaine  Smith,  named  Outstanding 
Cooperator  by  the  Madison  Soil  Conservation  District, 
and  Jerry  Glenn,  for  his  work  in  historic  preservation. 
Named  Citizen  of  the  Year  was  DeWayne  D.  Wilding, 
for  long  and  conscientious  service  to  the  city  and  its 
citizens.  Louis  Clements  talked  about  the  centennial, 
and  the  centennial  logo,  which  was  unveiled  at  the 
banquet.  A  scene  and  a  song  from  the  centennial  musical 
production  "We  Can  Do  It,"  was  performed. 

During  the  year  several  reunions  will  be  held  com- 
memorating the  centennial  of  several  of  the  settlements 
surrounding  Rexburg.  They  were  commenced  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  with  the  reunion  for  the  Lyman-Cedar  Point- 
Thornton  area. 

On  March  4,  the  grand  Centennial  Ball,  under  the 
direction  of  Doyle  and  Lola  Walker,  was  attended  by 
several  hundred  from  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
Many  wore  clothing  reflecting  by-gone  eras.  A  large 
quilt,  which  featured  the  centennial  logo,  was  auctioned 
off. 
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On  May  4,  an  open  house  was  held  in  the  Teton 
Flood  Museum.  On  May  9,  the  Cantabile  Singers, 
directed  by  Roscoe  Orton,  presented  "Centennial 
Spring.  "The  Miss  Rexburg  Centennial  contest  was 
held  on  June  11.  From  June  28  to  July  9,  the  centennial 
musical  production,  "We  Can  Do  It,"  written  by  Mary- 
lou  C.  Leavitt,  was  performed.  Eunice  Layton  was 
artistic  director  of  the  production.  Overseeing  every 
aspect  of  the  production  was  a  committee  composed  of 
Harold  Forbush,  Harry  Schultz,  and  Robert  Ward. 

A  demolition  derby,  Whoopee  Days,  and  Fourth  of 
July  patriotic  program  all  centered  around  the  centen- 
nial. The  Rexburg  reunion  was  held  on  July  22,  with 
David  L.  Crowder  telling  Rexburg's  story.  A  buffalo 
barbeque  on  August  10,  and  the  Madison  County  Fair, 
August  17  through  20,  concluded  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

Several  times  in  Rexburg's  history  celebrations  were 
held  to  commemorate  the  city's  founding,  and  to  honor 
the  pioneers.  But  a  centennial  provides  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  survey  the  past  and  to  contemplate  the  future. 
We  may  contemplate  with  awe  the  feats  of  those  pi- 
oneers of  one  hundred,  fifty,  fifteen,  or  five  years  ago, 
not  realizing  that  we  too,  are  involved  in  pursuits  which 
our  descendents  will  probably  find  incredible.  They  may 
well  look  on  snowmobiles,  automobiles,  fast-food  busi- 
nesses and  dollar  bills  with  the  same  wonder  with  which 
we  view  the  horse  and  buggy,  kerosene  lamps,  and 
quarantines  for  measles.  They  may  wonder  how  we 
managed  to  survive,  considering  our  "primitive"  cir- 
cumstances. Hopefully  they  will  be  aware  of  the  histor- 
ical record  we  are  creating  each  day,  and  profiting  by  the 
experiences  contained  therein.  Probably  they  will  find 
that  they  are  much  like  us,  just  as  we  are  not  much 
different  from  those  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps 
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they  will  discover  that  technological  advances  may  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life,  but  they  do  not  create  a  commu- 
nity. A  community  is  created  by  people  who  share 
common  aspirations,  and  reverses;  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  part  of  a  whole,  and  upon  everyone  else  as  part 
of  them;  who  are  bonded  by  sharing  successes  and 
failures,  and  profit  from  both;  who,  in  the  face  of  person- 
al adversity,  can  rush  to  the  aid  of  a  neighbor;  who  look 
upon  homes  and  businesses  as  the  shelters  of  friends; 
who  understand  imperfection  because  of  personal  expe- 
rience. 

Hopefully  our  descendents  will  look  on  Rexburg  as 
we  do:  with  justifiable  pride  in  past  accomplishments, 
and  unbounded  optimism  for  the  future. 
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Abendroth,  William  H.,  217 

Abbott,  Bud,  229 

Abbott,  Fay,  190 

Abbott,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  202 

Adams,  John,  33 

Adams,  Maxine,  186,  217 

Adams,  W.  Lloyd,  177,  183-185,  194, 
195,  198,  215,  220,  230,  256 

Aeronautical  industry,  220 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  212;  depre- 
ssion, 198;  loans,  198;  surpluses,  197 

Air  Medal,  255 

Airplane,  172-174 

Akamatsu,  Sukeyuki,  187 

Alaska,  state  of,  200,  207 

Aline,  Idaho,  39 

Alexander,  Moses,  149-151,  161,  180- 
184,  186 

American  Express  Company,  159 

American  hostages,  282 

American  Lakes,  Washington,  179,  187 

American  Legion,  226,  230 

American  LaFrance  fire  engine,  205 

Ames  steam  engine,  29 

Anderson,  Andrew  Smith,  16,  17,  21,  36, 
43,52 

Anderson,  Calvin,  178 

Anderson,  Charles  M.,  237 

Anderson,  Donna  Neilsen,  237 

Anderson,  James,  146,  155 

Anderson,  John,  97 

Anderson,  John  M.,  213 

Anderson,  John  X.,  172 

Anderson,  Stanley,  217 

Anderson,  W.  W.,  219 

Andrus,  Cecil,  259 

Andrus,  Hyrum,  viii 

Anti-Saloon  League,  140,  141 

Anti-tank  unit,  222 

Appreciation  Day,  272,  273 

Archer,  Idaho,  224 

Archibald,  A.  E.,  244,  245 

Archibald,  Gary,  264 

Archibald,  Leona,  218 

Archibald,  Lynn,  291 

Archibald,  Robert  G.,  52,  59,  84,  123,  159 

Arco,  Idaho,  227 

Argonne  Forest,  195 


Arizona,  state  of,  276 

Arizona  Western  College,  284 

Arlington  National  Cemetery,  206,  253 

Armistice,  194,  203,  235 

Armory,  222,  223 

Armory  Hall,  156 

Armstrong,  Dee  L.,  237 

Army  Reserve,  239,  250 

Arney,  Charles  E.,  101 

Arnold,  Shirley,  274 

Artco  Inc,  282 

Art  Porter,  Inc.,  282 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan,  18,  87 

Ashley,  William  H.,  20 

Ashton,  Idaho,  174,  176,  206 

Asian  conflict,  222 

Assassination  attempt,  286 

Associated  Press,  194 

Astair,  Fred,  218 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  19 

Athletic  director,  285 

Atkinson,  Larry,  244 

Atkinson,  Theron,  251 

Attu,  231 

Austin,  Lillian,  190 

Austin,  Mark,  126,  163,  169,  178 

Austria,  180 

Automobile,  130,  142,  154,  188,  189,  211, 

217,  220,  227,  292 
Automotive  industry,  220 
Ayling,  C,  52 

—  B  — 

Bagley,  Rose,  viii 

Bailey,  Kay,  252 

Baird,  Clarence,  192 

Baird,  Ezra,  98 

Baird,  J.  H.,  167 

Baker,  Jesse,  2 

Baker,  Newton  B.,  181,  183 

Bald  Eagle,  265 

Ballard,  Melvin  J.,  207 

Ball,  Gary,  263 

Ball  park  complex,  262 

Ballif,  John  L.,  136 

Ballif,  John  L.,  Jr.,  172,  186,  194,  204 

Bank  of  Commerce,  257 
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Banks,  197,  198,  226 

Bannock   Branch  of  Zion's   Board   of 

Trade,  36 
Bannock  Indians,  6,  18,  71 
Bannock  Jim  Slough,  34 
Bannock  Stake,  27,  35,  37,  39,  40,  54,  56, 

57,  59,  64,  72,  83,  89,  93-97,  290 
Bannock  Stake  Academy,  54-56,  90 
Bannock  Ward,  13,  22,  27,  34,  35 
Barber,  Clarence,  184 
Barker,  William,  153 
Barnard,  Ralph,  168 
Barnes,  E.  Harry,  147 
Barnes,  Sarah  A.,  44,  45,  55,  56 
Barnum,  P.  T.,  95 
Barrus,  Lamar,  276 
Barrymore,  John,  210 
Bartholomew,  Noah  W.,  3 
Barton,  Joseph  H.,  167 
Basalt,  Idaho,  39 
Baseball,  119,  120,  128-130,  133,  142, 

174-176,  200,  201,  285,  286 
Basketball,  136,  142,  156,  157,  171,  273, 

283,  285,  286 
Bassett,  Mary,  190 
Bassett,  Thomas  E.,  22,  28,  36,  39,  57, 

66,  77,  83,  84,  91,  102,  111,  113-115, 

126,  135,  136 
Battlecreek,  Michigan,  262 
Battle  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  69 
Batt,  Phil,  289 
Bauer,  Helen,  243 
Beal,  Merrill  D.,  viii,  213,  217,  218,  223, 

228,  230,  254 
Bean,  George  Washington,  5 
Beaver  Dick,  20 

Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho,  11,  17,  28,  39 
Beer  and  Wine  Revenue  Act,  214 
Beery,  Wallace,  210 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  231 
Bell,  William,  28,  127,  128 
Bennett,  Mont,  285,  287 
Bennion,  Hugh  C,  250,  259 
Bennion,  Lowell  L.,  240 
Bennion,  Rachel  Parrish,  237 
Bennion,  Rex,  272 
Benny,  Jack,  263 
Benson,  Ezra  T.,  4 
Benson,  Lawrence,  258 
Bernhisel,  John  M.,  3 
Berrett,  Drue,  244 
Berry,  Charles  H.,  97,  100 
Biddulph,  Lowell,  C,  228 
Biere,  Ernest,  78 
Bigamy,  88,  89 
Big  Buttes  Ferry,  25 
Bigler,  Norval,  78 
Billiard  halls,  118,  119 
Bingham  County,  21,  22,  49,  65,  66,  93, 
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Bingham  Stake,  39,  113 

Birch  Creek  sinks,  199 

Birch,  J.  Edgar,  254 

Bird,  Randy,  259 

Bishop's  Court,  47 

Black,  David,  37 

Black,  George  D.,  37 

Blackburn,  A.  L.,  67,  127 

Blackfeet  Indians,  18 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  11,  22,  49-51,  79,  87, 

93,  95,  97,  144,  155,  200,  220 
Blackfoot  Land  Office,  17 
Blackfoot  River,  50 
Blake,  James,  164,  165 
Blaser,  Ernest,  220 
Blaser,  Robert,  124,  164,  203 
Blee,  Murray,  138 
Boise,  Idaho,  78-82,  93,  98,  148,  179, 

181,  205,  208,  224,  235,  236,  260,  263, 

288 
Bomb  threat,  258,  286 
Bonneville  County,  158,  189 
Boosinger,  George,  2 
Bootlegging,  157,  158,  162,  200,  291 
Bowen,  Albert  E.,  233 
Bowers,  J.  P.,  172 
Bowling  alleys,  118,  119 
Bowman,  Florence,  274 
Boxing  matches,  216 
Boyle,  Nyle,  288 
Brady,  James  H.,  151 
Bramwell,  Ernest,  60,  63 
Bremerton,  Washington,  227 
Brenner,  Jacob,  162 
Bridger,  Jim,  20 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  10 
Brigham   Young   University,  viii,  219, 

252,  275,  276,  285 
Brighton,  Idaho,  39 
Bringhurst,  William,  5 
Brinson,  Joe,  51 
British  Isles,  182 
Brittany,  229 
Brock,  A.  H.,  255 
Brown,  Hugh  B.,  245 
Brown,  Jennie  Wood,  237 
Brown,  Max,  287 
Brown,  Thomas,  37 
Buchanan,  James,  6 
Buchmiller,  John,  161 
Buck,  Oliver,  51 
Buffalo  barbeque,  292 
Buffalo,  New  York,  112 
Burkett,  Sadie,  171 
Burton,  Idaho,  39,  83,  84 
Business  department,  281 
Businessman  of  the  Year,  291 
Butte  County,  103 
Butler,  Orland,  258 
Butte,  Montana,  10,  11,  116 
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Bybee,  F.  L.,  82 
Bybee,  Robert  L.,  32,  95 

—  C  — 

Cache  stake,  11,  12,  13 

Cache  Valley,  Utah  and  Idaho,  6-8,  11, 
16,  32,  49 

Cahoon,  Miles  R.,  81,  122,  158,  159,  183 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  253 

California,  state  of,  5,  128 

Camas  Meadows,  Idaho,  18,  41 

Camas  Creek,  18 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  187 

Campbell,  Edward,  185 

Camp  Dewey,  Philippines,  79 

Camp  David  Stanley,  Washington,  179 

Camp  John  T.  Morrison,  181 

Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  187,  195 

Canada,  96 

Cannon,  George  Q.,  37,  111 

Cantabile  Singers,  292 

Capital  News,  148 

Caranza  regime,  180 

Carbine,  Alma,  124 

Carbon  College,  Price,  Utah,  244 

Card,  Charles  O.,  96 

Carlson,  A.  E.,  203,  205 

Carlson,  Olaf,  78 

Carmel  Valley,  California,  243 

Carnegie  Library,  202 

Carnegie  Library  Committee,  202 

Cams,  Edwin  H.  J.,  250 

Carpentier,  George,  206 

Carroll  College,  284 

Carruthers,  Samuel  S.,  82 

Carter,  Jimmy,  272,  282 

Cassidy,  Hopalong,  235 

Castle  Marcelena,  Philippines,  81 

Carthage,  Illinois,  2 

Catmull,  George,  238,  249,  250 

Catmull,  Joseph  F.,  230 

Cates,  W.  C,  186 

Cavite  Harbor,  Philippines,  79 

Cedar  Buttes,  12,  32,  34,  37 

Cedar  Point,  Idaho,  291 

Celestial  marriage,  89 

Census,  211,261,288 

Centennial:  Ball,  291;  Book  Committee, 
viii;  celebration,  290,  292;  Commit- 
tee, 292;  logo,  291;  musical  produc- 
tion, 291,  292,  quilt,  291 

Centennial  Spring,  292 

Centerville,  Utah,  4,  6 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  viii,  123,  208, 
219,  223,  224,  237,  242,  244,  248,  276, 
280,  289,  290,  291 

Chambers,  S.  M.  "Red,"  31 

Chambers,  William,  7,  8 

Championship  games,  286;  teams,  287 


Chappel,  Harry,  147 

Chataugua,  190 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  69,  223 

Chicago,  Illinois,  40,  85,  127 

Chicago  Examiner,  182 

Chief  Mountain,  Wyoming,  209 

Chief  Who's  Who  Wise  Owl,  252 

Christensen,  A.  B.,  169 

Christensen,  Kyle,  287 

Christensen,  Wesley,  283 

Christian  County,  Kentucky,  1 

Christiansen,  August,  29 

Christiansen,  Ezra,  113,  114,  118,  119, 
121;  see  also  Ezra  Dalby 

Church,  Frank,  255,  256,  259,  270,  272, 
282 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (LDS),  viii,  1,  2,  5,  9,  11-14, 
17,  55,  72,  86-90,  97,  98,  103,  140, 
162,  163,  165,  217,  232,  238,  278-280, 
285,  290;  Board  of  Education,  212, 
213,  236-240,  252,  273,  275;  general 
authorities,  259,  276;  historian's  of- 
fice, 233;  hospital,  207,  208;  pat- 
riarch 232;  President,  256,  264;  Rex- 
burg  stakes,  217,  232,  233,  236,  239, 
240,  242,  248,  253,  259,  262,  264, 
290;  tithing  barn,  46,  142;  tithing  of- 
fice, 63,  83,  142,  148;  wards,  36,  39, 
47,  52,  54,  67,  83,  135,  136,  142,  240, 
245;  welfare  system,  267 

Citizen  of  the  Year,  291 

Citizens  for  Better  Government,  260 

City  airport,  236 

City  Council,  116,  127,  141,  142,  147, 
148,  154,  155,  157-160,  170,  232,  238, 
256,  262,  266, 288 

City-county  jail,  260 

City  Hall,  148 

City  of  Rexburg,  238,  243,  279,  289-291 

City  ordinances,  127,  138,  157,  159,  160 

Civil  Defense,  259,  267 

Civil  War,  184 

Civil  Works  Administration,  212 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  212,  220 

Clarence  Bean  &  Sons,  238 

Clark  County,  176 

Clark,  Hyrum  J.,  83,  84 

Clarke,  John  L.,  233,  236,  239-241,  248, 
251,  252,  257,  258 

Clawson,  Rudger,  135 

Clegg,  Luella,  56 

Clements,  Cecil,  137 

Clements,  Louis,  viii,  254,  289,  290,  291 

Cleveland,  Grover,  69,  90 

Cleveland,  Idaho,  39 

Coach  of  the  Year,  286 

Coffin,  T.  C,  218 

Cole,  George,  56,  57 

Coleman-Sorenson  rodeo.  216 
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College  on  the  Hill,  241 

Collins,  Bradley,  78 

Columbia  River,  19 

Columbia  Theater,  193 

Columbus,  New  Mexico,  180 

Commercial  Club,  123,  128,  130-133, 
153,  163,  166,  167,  170,  183-185,  195, 
208, 209 

Commercial  Hotel,  127,  128 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  74 

Committee  of  One  Thousand,  246 

Community  center,  279 

Community  recognition  program,  280 

Company  B,  116th  Engineers  Battalion, 
255, 256 

Company  C,  Idaho  National  Guard,  81 

Company  E,  Idaho  National  Guard,  78, 
79,80 

Company  K,  Idaho  National  Guard,  179 

Company  M,  Idaho  National  Guard,  130, 
179,  180,  186 

Comstock,  Ralph,  125,  154,  168 

Comstock,  Ross  J.,  117,  125,  131,  149, 
153,  154,  167,  168,  184,  185 

Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  184 

Consolidated  Wagon  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, 168,  199 

Continental  Divide,  18,  19 

Cook,  James  M.,  16,  22,  23,  60,  91,  136 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  208 

Cooper,  Gary,  210,  229 

Co-op  store,  26 

Cordon,  Alfred,  137 

Corey,  I.  N.,  161,  162,  188 

Corregidor,  231 

Cosgriff,  James  E.,  125,  198 

Cosgriff,  Walter,  198 

Costello,  Lou,  229 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  3 

Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  10,  252, 
264 

County  division,  176,  177 

County  seat,  131,  132,  134,  149 

Courthouse,  132,  134,  149,  203-205,  259, 
275 

Cram,  George  F.,  40 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monu- 
ment, 208 

Craven,  Anna,  250 

Craven,  P.  H.,  219 

Cricket  infestation,  120,  121 

Crookston,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  191 

Cross-State  title,  286 

Crowder,  Enoch,  192 

Crowder,  David  L.,  284,  292 

Crow  Indians,  18 

Cuartel  de  Malate,  Philippines,  80 

Cuba,  74,  76,  78 

Culter,  Tex,  216 

Current-Journal,  118,  130,  134,  140,  144, 
150,  173 


Curtis,  Bonnie,  287 
Custer's  Last  Stand,  18 
Cutler,  John  C,  199 
Cutler,  Wayne,  291 
Czolgosz,  Leon,  112 

—  D  — 

Dakota  Territory,  69 

Dalby  Diary,  113 

Dalby,  Ezra,  113,  135,  137;  see  also, 
Christiansen,  Ezra 

Dalby,  Oliver,  C,  136,  162 

Dalle,  Garrett,  47 

Dalle,  Joe,  47 

Dallas,  Texas,  253 

Dalling,  Anne,  40 

Dalling,  Glenn  W.,  285 

Dalling,  John,  25,  40 

Dalling,  Sarah  Ricks,  40 

Darley,  Mae,  190 

Darley  Ranch,  143 

Davenport,  Dave,  201 

Davenport,  Elmo,  235 

Davenport,  Price,  250 

Davies,  Kathy,  257 

DaVinci  Trans-America  Balloon,  278 

Davis,  David  W.,  205 

Davis,  Frank  L.,  218 

Davis,  Richard  L.  (Dick),  243,  249,  251, 
264 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
280 

Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  218 

D-Day,  229,  230 

Debussy,  Claude,  230 

Declaration  of  Independence,  265 

Defense  Committee,  91,  92 

Del  Rio,  Deloris,  210 

Democratic  Party,  64,  66,  87,  88,  149, 
150,  233,  234 

DeMordaunt,  Paul,  218 

DeMotte,  Joseph  B.,  230 

Dempsey,  Jack  (Manassa  Mauler),  206 

Denver,  Colorado,  204 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, 269 

Department  of  the  Interior,  102 

Deseret  Evening  News,  108 

Deseret  Mills,  9 

Deseret  National  Bank,  27,  199 

Deseret  News,  72 

Deseret  Savings  Bank,  115 

Dewey,  George,  78 

Dewsnup,  Hyrum,  132 

Dexter,  Garth,  viii 

Diamond  Jubilee,  244,  245 

Dick,  Viola,  243 

Diet  Center,  Inc.,  281 

Dille,  Ruth  Carolyn,  9 

Diptheria,  58,  139 
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Disfranchise,  89,  97 

Distinguished  Preservation  Award,  288 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  251 
District  Six  championship,  286,  287 
Doherty,  John  H.,  235 
Dole,  Stanford  P.,  79 
Donaldson,  Charles  M.,  219 
Donaldson,  John,  36,  54,  85,  100,  144, 

165 
Doonesbury,  279 
Drennen,  Hugh,  218 
Driggs,  Idaho,  174,  216,  254 
Drummond,  Idaho,  174 
Dry  Bed,  34 
Dubois,  Frederick  Thomas,  86-90,  92, 

93,  97,  101,  102,  149,  150 
Duddleson,  Mrs.  I.  F.,  280 
Durans,  Charles,  99 
Durante,  Jimmy,  229 
Dwight,  William,  78 
Dye,  Mary,  40,  100 

—  E  — 

Eagle  Nest  Ford,  25 

Eagle  Rock,  Idaho,  11,  15-17,  31,  33,  34, 

39,  47,  50,  51,  57,  63,  97 
Earthquake,  128 
Eccles,  David,  9 
Eccles,  George,  198 
Eccles,  S.  W.,  82,  83 
Economic  condition,  238;  depression, 

200,  211;  policies,  211;  situation, 

198,  212,  279 
Economic  Development  Administration, 

274 
Edlefsen,  Charles,  47 
Edmunds  Act,  87,  88 
Edmundson,  Henry,  41,  42,  43 
Edmunds-Tucker  Act,  90 
Edward  Martin  Handcart  Company,  5 
Edwards,  Charles  W.,  131,  143-145 
Egan,  Howard,  3 
Egin,  Idaho,  12,  15,  20,  25,  34 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  162,  214,  218 
Eighth  Cavalry,  Colored,  69 
Eighty-fourth  Quorum  of  Seventy,  38 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  229,  235 
Electricity,  76,  116,  117,  122,  142,  188 
Elite  Skating  Rink,  137 
Elkhorn  River,  Nebraska,  3 
Elk  Theater,  180,  193 
Elliott,  J.  D.,  185 
Elliott,  John  T.,  223 
Ellis,  Don,  265 
Ellsworth,  Claude,  146 
Engar,  Charles  O.,  130,  152 
Engdahl,  O.  M.,  168 
England,  93,  96,  98,  224 
England,  Charles  W.,  223 


England,  Roger  Lewis,  237 

EPCER855,  242 

Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha,  viii 

Erdman,  F.  L.,  223 

Erickson,  Stanley,  224 

Europe,  176,  222,  224,  229,  230 

European  allies,  186 

European  War,  180,  182 

Evans,  Jesse  P.,  234 

Evans,  John  V.,  280,  289 

Exchs,  Sam,  68 

Eyring,  Henry,  259 

Eyring,  Henry  B.,  258,  259,  267,  273 

—  F  — 

Fall  River,  106 

Farmer  of  the  Year,  291 

Farmers,  197,  226 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  199 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Banquet,  290 

Farmer's  Implement  Company,  174 

Farmer,  T.  H.,  194 

Farragut  Naval  Training  Station,  Idaho, 
227 

Farrell,  George  L.,  57 

Fast  food  businesses,  292 

Father  of  Madison  County,  177 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  258 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  212 

Federal  Marshals,  86-88,  90,  92-95,  97, 
99,  101,  188 

Feldscher,  Oscar,  123 

Ferdinand,  Franz,  180 

Ferguson,  Sybil,  281 

Fielding  Academy,  156,  157 

Fife,  Alexander,  184 

Fife,  Frank,  184 

Fife,  Marilyn,  291 

Fifth  columnists,  226 

Fifth  War  Loan  drive,  230 

Figgins,  Daniel  W.,  80 

Filimoehala,  Dave,  286 

Fire,  128,  146,  147,  153,  156,  157,  168, 
169,  280 

Fire  department,  146-148,  258 

First  Idaho  Infantry,  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, 78-81 

First  National  Bank,  117,  118,  123-125, 
199,  266 

First  Presidency  of  the  LDS  Church,  11, 
14,  15,  91,  95,  96,  109,  111,  114,  165, 
232,  237,  241,  259,  262,  275 

First  Quorum  of  Seventy,  38,  135,  232, 
280 

First  Security  Bank  of  Idaho,  198,  253 

Fisher,  Fred  M.,  208 

Fisher,  Joseph  C,  16 

Fisher,  J.  T.,  157 

Fisher,  Merle,  237 
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Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  20 

Fjelstrom,  Gail,  184 

Flamm,  Caleb,  26 

Flamm,  Carl,  26 

Flamm,  Charlie,  26 

Flamm,  Charles,  93 

Flamm,  Daryl,  200 

Flamm,  Edwin,  200,  233 

Flamm,  Eliza,  23,  24 

Flamm,  George,  137 

Flamm,  Hannah,  190 

Flamm,  Harold,  186 

Flamm,  Helena,  190 

Flamm,  Helene  Bock,  23,  31,  32 

Flamm,  Henry  Joseph  (H.  J.),  23,  24,  63, 
124,  129,  131,  149,  162,  176,  185,  200 

Flamm,  Jacob  Henry,  22-25,  28,  37,  45, 
52,  53,  55,  59,  91-94,  116,  120,  131, 
164,  165,  179 

Flamm,  Jim,  200 

Flamm,  John,  186 

Flamm,  Matilda,  23,  32,  150 

Flamm,  Peter,  25,  26,  52 

Flamm,  Russel,  200,  239 

Flamm  Opera  House,  53,  111,  138,  141, 
152,  171 

Flapper,  197 

Flathead  Indians,  18,  19 

Florence,  Nebraska,  9 

Foel,  William,  168 

Fogg,  James  E.,  54,  63,  96,  129,  154 

Fogg,  James  E.  Sr.,  29 

Football,  155,  219,  264,  265,  283-286 

Forbush,  Harold  S.,  254,  290-292 

Ford,  Gerald,  267,  270 

Ford,  Karen,  viii 

Fort  Frances  E.  Warren,  223,  224 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  11,  70,  71, 
74 

Fort  Henry,  19 

Fort  Laramie,  4 

Fort  Lewis,  224 

Fort  Russell,  69 

Fortress  Europa,  229 

Founder's  Day,  170,  171,  251,  252 

449th  Civil  Affairs  Company,  251 

Fourth  of  July,  214,  215,  252,  265,  271 
276 

France,  182,  184,  193,  229 

Franklin,  Idaho,  8,  10 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1974,  272 

Fremont  County,  39,  60,  63-66,  70,  71, 
103,  104,  106,  108,  145,  148,  149,  151, 
152,  154,  157,  158,  176,  177,  183,  189 

Fremont  County  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, 154 

Fremont  County  Commission,  75,  103, 

151,  188 
Fremont  County  Fair,  139,  140 
Fremont  County  Journal,  77,  85 


Fremont  County  News,  134 

Fremont  County  Old  Folk's  Day,  130 

Fremont  Dramatic  Company,  65 

Fremont  Park,  133 

Fremont  Republican,  77 

Fremont  Stake,  39,  57,  83,  109,  110,  113, 

135,  162, 209, 217 
Fremont  Stake  Academy,  57,  110,  111, 

113,  135 
Fremont  Stake  presidency,  57,  111-113, 

162-164,  169 
Fremont  Stake  Relief  Society,  150,  209 
Fremont  Stake  tabernacle,  see  Rexburg 

tabernacle 
French,  C.  S.,  177 
Frost,  Herb,  243 
Fund  raising  drives,  279,  285 
Fun  Run, 287 

—  G  — 

Gage,  Byron,  61 

Gardner,  Gary  C,  285 

Garner,  Charlotte  Pincock,  31 

Gamer,  Morgan,  288 

Garner,  Norma,  243 

Gamer,  Ray  D.,  195 

Garver,  James  C,  166,  167 

Gas  rationing,  260 

Gee,  William  E.,  126,  199 

Gee,  Mrs.  William  E.,  191 

Genta,  Sandra,  258 

George  F.  Cram  Railroad  Atlas,  102 

George,  Juanita,  190 

George,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  202 

German,  28 

Germany,  174,  182,  185,  224,  229,  230 

G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  232 

Gillespie,  Sarah,  191 

Gish,  Lillian,  210 

Glendora  Players,  210,  211 

Glenn,  Jerry,  viii,  254,  291 

Gold,  199,  200,  289 

Golden  Arrow  passenger  train,  220 

Golden  Jubilee  Queen,  216 

Golden  Living  Center,  266 

Golden  Spike  ceremony,  10 

Gould,  Jay,  10 

Gowen  Field,  Boise,  Idaho,  236 

Graham,  J.  E.,  208,  225 

Grand  Teton,  287,  288 

Grant,  Charles  M.,  264,  265,  285 

Grant,  Heber  J.,  37,  40,  41,  207,  208 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  18 

Great  Britain,  19 

Great  Depression,  197,  211,  212,  218, 

222,  263 
Great  Feeder  Canal,  209 
Great  Plains,  6,  9 
Great  Western  Manufacturing  Company, 

30 
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Green,  Austin  G.,  37 
Green,  Robert,  124,  147 
Grimm,  John,  124 
Gros  Ventre  Flood,  209 
Grover,  Jerry,  286 
Grover,  Lorin,  257 
Grover,  Martell,  291 
Guadalcanal,  231 

Gunnell,  Francis  Christopher,  16,  22,  25, 
26,  35^37,  84,  96 

—  H  — 

Hafen,  Bruce  C,  273,  275,  276 

Haines,  John  M.,  177 

Haley,  Preston,  285,  286 

Hall,  F.  E.,  170 

Hall  of  Fame,  283 

Hallstrom,  Lucy,  137 

Halverson,  Julius,  78 

Hamer,  Thomas  R.,  82 

Hammond,  F.  Melvin,  290 

Hancock,  J.  D.,  262 

Hanse,  N.  P.,  162 

Hansen,  George,  272,  283,  289,  290 

Hansen,  Howard,  252 

Hansen,  Orval,  259 

Hanson,  James  P.,  28 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  207 

Hardy,  Oliver,  210 

Harrington,  Edward,  48-51 

Harris,  Bernice,  63 

Harris,  C.  R.  J.,  83 

Harris,  D.  Rolla,  217 

Harris,  George  H.  B.,  37 

Harrop,  James  Herbert,  237 

Hart  Auditorium,  280 

Hart,  Eldon,  236,  241 

Hart,  John  W.,  177 

Hart,  Norman,  257 

Hartman,  S.  E.,  168 

Hatch,  Lorenzo,  8 

Hathaway,  Elmo  R.,  257 

Hathaway,  Iris,  259 

Haun,  Ron,  284,  285 

Havana,  Cuba,  77 

Hawker,  Maxine,  230 

Heaps,  Ernest,  185 

Heath,  Albert,  126,  135,  164-165,  175, 

176,  184 
Heath,  Earl,  178 
Heath,  John,  51 
Hegstead,  Victor,  134,  162 
Heise,  Idaho,  209 
Helena,  Montana,  43,  284 
Hemming,  John,  184 
Hemsley,  Dan  S.,  289 
Hendricks,  Tabitha,  4 
Hendricks,  William  D.,  9-13 
Henry,  Andrew,  18,  19 


Henry's  Fork,  19,  57 

Henry's  Lake,  41 

Herdti,  R.  G.,  204 

Heritage  Arts  Festival,  265 

Hess,  Dan,  251 

H.  Flamm  &  Company  store,  53,  68,  118, 

167,  200 
Hibbard,  George,  26 
Hibbard,  Rosa,  46 
Hibbert,  Sarah,  191 
Hill,  Brent,  viii,  291 
Hill,  Edward  E.,  287 
Hill,  George,  175 
Hill,  Harold,  243 
Hill,  William,  52 
Hinckley,  Arza  E.,  22,  55,  57 
Hinckley,  Silas,  133,  134 
Hiroshima,  Japan,  231 
Historic  preservation,  291 
Hitler,  Adolph,  222 
Hix,  Douglas,  144 
Hoback,  John,  19 
Hogge,  L.  J.,  198 
Hog  Hollow,  Idaho,  20 
Holcomb,  Homer,  216 
Holden,  H.  Harry,  144 
Holland,  Jeffrey  R.,  275 
Holley,  Jerald,  243 
Holley,  W.C.,  134,  172 
Holloway,  Brian,  287 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  219 
Hoover,  Herbert,  211 
Hope,  Ivan  N.,  235 
Hopkins,  March  V.,  224 
Hospital,  126,  127 
House  Bills  No.  124,  125,  and  173,  176, 

177 
Howard,  Oliver  O.,  18 
Howell,  Clara  Ricks,  36 
Howell,  Kenneth,  272 
Hudmobiles,  269 
Hudson,  A.  M.,  157 
Hudson,  Henry  B.,  141,  142 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  19 
Hudville,  269 
Hunt,  Mrs.  J.,  202 
Hunt,  R.  S.,  170,  172,  176,  177 
Hunt,  Steve,  125 
Hunt,  Wilson  Price,  19 
Hutchinson,  Clyde,  188 
Hyde,  George  E.,  123,  126,  130,  139,  144 
Hyde,  William,  9 
Hyrum  Ricks  and  Company,  148 

—  I  — 

Ice  skating,  136,  138 

Idaho  A-2  State  Champions,  285 

Idaho  Council  of  National  Defense,  186 

Idaho  Falls  High  School,  137 
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Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,   11,  63,  82,  83,  85, 

105,  140,  155,  158,  166,  200,  206,  207, 

215,  219,  220,  232,  233,  237,  240,  243, 

245-247,261,282 
Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple,  232,  233 
Idaho  Falls  Soroptimist  Club,  243 
Idaho  Falls  tabernacle,  207,  219 
Idaho  Historic   Preservation  Council, 

288 
Idaho  Hotel,  187 
Idaho  National  Guard,  130,   179,   181, 

184,  222 
Idaho  Regimental  Band,  80 
Idaho  Savages,  80,  81 
Idaho  Scimitar,  101,  150 
Idaho  Society  Regent,  280 
Idaho  State  Capitol  building,  205 
Idaho  State  Fair,  81 

Idaho  State  Historical  Society,  viii,  253 
Idaho  State  Legislature,  65,  82,  103,  176, 

177,212,213,236 
Idaho,  state  of,  98,   104,    112,    141,    151, 

160,  183,  186,219,224-227,230,231. 

236,  253,  256,  280,  283,  289 
Idaho  State  Supreme  Court,  150 
Idaho  State  Transportation  Department, 

290 
Idaho  State  University,  254.  265 
Idaho  Territorial  Centennial,  252,  253 
Idaho  Territorial  Penitentiary,  Boise,  51. 

93,  100 
Idaho  Territory,  8,  15,  18,  87,  90,  100 
Idaho  Travel  Commission,  290 
Illinois,  state  of,  1.  10,  86 
Independence, Idaho,  102 
Independence  Hock.  Wyoming,  4.  5 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  167 

Indian  Agent.  74 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.   1SS 
Influenza  epidemic,  171,  193-195 
Intermountain  Collegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference I IC  \<      284   285 
Inteniation.il  business,  281,  282 

Interstate  high*  a\    s\  stem.  290 
Iona,  Idaho.  39,  54 
Iran,  282 
Ireland,   174 
Irvine,  Jay,  37 
[ssacson,  Thorpe  B.,  252 
Italy,  182,  224 
Iwo  Jim  a,  231 

-J- 

Jackman,  Bonnie  Mae,  2s7 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  69-72 
Jacobs,  Gerald ine.  viii.  i\,  250,  274 
Jacobs,  John  L.,  53,  66,  120,  124.  132 
Jacobs,  Leo,  178 
Jacobs,  Nora  Flamm,  53 


Jamaica  Ginger,  161 

James  H.  Brady  Company,  116 

Japan,  188,  217,  224,  231,  234 

Japanese,  171,  187,225,226 

Japnese-Americans,  187,  216,  225 

Japanese  nationals,  225,  226 

Jardine,  Barbara,  viii 

Jardine,  J.  William,  146 

Jardine,  Richard,  32,  37,  54 

Jazz  Age,  197 

Jefferson  County,  103,  176,  177 

Jensen,  Barton,  262,  272,  274 

Jensen,  Christian,  134 

Jensen,  E.  F.,  192 

Jensen,  Hans  C,  25 

Jensen,  Hazel,  192 

Jensen,  Heber  Maughan,  237 

[en sen,  Helena  (Lanie)   Flamm,  23-25, 

216 
Jensen,  Howard  D.,  277 
Jen  son,  Andrew,  57,  58 
Jen  son,  C,  149 
Jenny  Lake,  Wyoming,  287 
Jeppesen,  Dee  L.,  223 
Jeppeson,  Merle,  291 
John  L.  Clarke  Appreciation  Day,  258 
John  L.  Clarke  building,  252 
Johnson,  Erie,  137 
Johnson.  John,  193 
Johnson,  L\  ndon  B.,  253,  254 
Johnson.  Ruby,  191 
Johnson,  Swen,  29 

Johnson,  Willard,  66.  149.  162,  195.  206 
Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  6 

Joint  Occupation    Treats   of  1818.   19 
Jolley,  Kent.  285 
[ones,  I  oh  n  I...  191 
Jones,  John  W.,  79,80 

Jones,  Joseph,   153 

Jones.  I eonard,  1H 
[ones,  Samuel,  48 
[ones,  William  258,  262 
Jordan.  Len  B     - 

Junior  roller  240 


—  K  — 

Kaintuck,  l(K)-l()2 

Ka  in  tut  k  Bugle,  101,  102 

K.nisas  Citj    Bed  Sox,   175,  176 

Kas  serine  Pass,  231 

Kellar.  Marie,  243 
Keller,  C.  C,  149,  153 
Keller.  Miss  Eugene,  138 

Keller,  Oneida,  216 

Kelley.  Frank  D..  208,  219 

Kellogg  Community  College,  Michigan, 

262 
Kellogg  High  School,  286 
Kennedy,  David  M.,  261 
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Kennedy,  John  F.,  253,  255 
Kenned> ,  Michael,  269 
Kentucky,  state  of,  1,  10,  64 
Kerosene  lamps,  292 
Kigder,  W.  K.  "Roxie,"  31 
Kimball,  D.  H.,  162 
Kimball,  Heber,  C,  3,  4 
Kimball,  James  L.  Jr.,  viii 
Kimball,  Spencer  W.,  259,  264,  268 
Kimball,  William  H.,  3 
Kimura,  T.,  187 
King,  Charles,  80 
Kingsford,  Clinton,  O.,  290 
Kirkham  Auditorium,  252 
Kleppe,  Thomas,  272 
Klingler,  Dell,  267,  280 
Klingler,  Sarah,  191 
Korea,  235,  251 
Korean  conflict,  235 
Kruger,  John,  125 
KRXK,  244,  250,  265 

—  L  — 

Labelle,  Idaho,  39 

LaBourget  Field,  Paris,  France,  210 

Lafferty,  Jim,  70 

Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  227 

Lamour,  Dorothy,  256 

Lansdon,  Robert,  150 

Langton,  James  A.,  184 

Langton,  Mikel,  184 

Lapham,  Hyrum,  48 

Larkin,  Eli  A.,  143-146 

Larsen,  Edward  C,  78 

Larsen,  Eldorus,  186 

Larsen,  Gilbert,  248,  251 

Larsen,  Orville,  254 

Larson,  Bartel,  142-144,  153 

Larson,  Julius,  143,  156 

Las  Vegas  Springs,  Nevada,  5 

Laurel,  Stan,  210 

Layman,  John,  157 

Lay  ton,  Eunice,  292 

League  of  Nations,  196 

Leatham,  Alexander,  40,  153,  184 

Leatham,  Margaret,  40 

Leatham,  Rex,  40 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  30 

Leavitt,  Marylou  C,  292 

Lee,  Harold  B.,  259 

Leigh,  Richard  "Beaver  Dick,"  20 

Lemhi  Indian  Reservation,  70 

Lemhi  River,  6 

Lewisville,  Idaho,  34,  37,  54,  65 

Leyte  Gulf,  242 

Liberty  Bond,  186 

Liberty  Flag  Pole,  193,  194 

Liberty  Loans,  187,  191,  193 

Liberty  Theater,  190 


Liljenquist,  Brad,  291 

Liljenquist,  Ezra,  137 

Liljenquist,  Willis,  223 

Limbert.  Robert  W.,  208 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  193 

Lindberg,  Charles  A.,  210 

Lindsay,  Roy,  138 

Literary  and  Athletic  Association,  123 

Liverpool,  England,  95 

Lloyd,  Hazel,  191 

Lloyd,  Joseph  B.,  162 

Lloyd,  Orson,  137 

Loader,  Tamar,  5 

Local  Improvement  Districts,  261 

Local  Option  League,  158,  159 

Logan  Canyon,  7 

Logan  Journal,  62 

Logan  Temple,  35 

Logan,  Utah,  6-10,  12,  13,  15-17,  23,  24, 

27-29,32,53,96,  111,  138 
Long,  J.  W.,  158 
Longhurst,  Leonard  W.,  243 
Lost  River  Sinks,  199 
Loveland,  Joe,  146 
Luke,  Clyde,  276 
Luke,  Melvin,  171,234 
Lund,  Anthon  H.,  Ill 
Lupe,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  191 
Lusitania,  174,  180 
Lutz,  Al,  47 
Lutz,  Frank,  66 
Lutz,  Lucy,  46 
Lyman  Creek,  16,  20,  29 
Lyman,  H.,  68 

Lyman,  Idaho,  17,  34,  37,  83,  84,  291 
Lyman,  J.  M.,  37 
Lyman,  Theodore  K.,  16 
Lyon,  T.  Edgar,  236 

—  M  — 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  231,  234 
Madison  Abstract  Company,  199 
Madison  County  Commission,  203-205, 

264,  275,  281 
Madison  County  Defense  Chairman,  225 
Madison  County  Fair,  276,  292 
Madison  County,  Idaho,  103,  161,  177, 

178, 181, 183-185,  187-191,  200,  203, 

205,  219,  220,  223,  225,  234,  259,  262, 

264,  267, 269 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  1 
Madison  County  jail,  161 
Madison  County  Library,  249,  250,  273, 

274 
Madison  County  Older  Americans,  264 
Madison  High  School,  210,  216,  230, 

238,  244,  249,  260,  261,  285-287 
Madisonian,  42,  43 
Madison,  Mark,  154 
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Madison  Memorial  Hospital,   127,  238, 

258,  262,  264,  274,  275,  277 
Madison  School  District  #321,  210,  238, 

261,  270,  285 
Madison  Soil  Conservation  District,  291 
Maeser,  Karl  G.,  56 
Magelby,  Erma,  259 
Magelby,  John,  291 
Mahan,  W.  D.,  148 
Malabon,  Philippines,  80 
Manifesto,  100 

Manila,  Philippines,  78,  79,  81 
Manning,  Darrell  V.,  290 
Manwaring,  Hyrum,  115,  213,  214 
Manwaring,  Joann,  viii,  280 
Marbles  tournament,  284 
Market  Lake,  Idaho,  20,  33,  39,  53,  59, 

69,  82,  94-96,  103-105,  107 
Marlor,  J.  Kent,  274 
Marshall,  H.  D.,  191 
Martin,  Ronald  C,  290 
Mason,  James  H.,  37 
Mason,  William,  158 
Mathews,  Henry,  viii 
Mathletes,  283 
Matson,  Harold,  225 
Matsumi,  Shoharu,  235 
Maughan,  Peter,  8 
Maughn,  Ralph,  235 
Maxwell,  Harry  J.,  273 
Maxwell,  Neal,  290 
Maynard,  Fred  C,  208 
McCall,  F.  A.,  181 
McCarthy's  Saloon,  142 
MeCammon,  Idaho,  102 
McClure,  James  A.,  272,  280 
McConnell,  William  J.,  29,  59,  69-71, 

103 
McCulloch,  Charles,  162 
McCullock,  Alex,  47 
McCullock,  John,  47 
McDonald,  McCoy  and  Company,  127 
McEntire,  Eli,   123,  124,  136,  162,   164, 

165 
McGrew,  F.  L.,  164 
McGriff,  E.  C,  120,  121 
McKay,     David     O.,     213,     240-242, 

246-248,  256,  257 
McKenzie,  Donald,  19 
McKinlay,  George,  185 
McKinley  High  School,  Hawaii,  219 
McKinley,  William,  77,  78,  112 
Measles,  67,  292 
Medicine  Lodge,  Montana,  39 
Meikle,  R.  James,  257 
Meikle,  Steve,  257 
Meikle,  Steve  M.  Sr.,  242 
Melba,  Idaho,  237 

Menan,  Idaho,  12,  37,  57,  63,  95,  96,  254 
Merchant  Marine,  192 


Merrill,  L.  V.,  208 

Merrill,  Marriner  W.,  10,  12,  13 

Mexican  Rorder,  180 

Mexico,  180,  181 

Miami  Junior  College,  262 

Michigan,  state  of,  262 

Military  action,  282 

Military  Entertainment  Council,  190 

Miller,  R.  H.,  157 

Miller,  Helen  M.,  274 

Miller,  Ray,  208 

Mill  Hollow,  168,269 

Millsap,  J.  D.,  144 

Millward,  Gale,  230 

Minow,  Thomas  G.,  257 

Minute  Men,  8,  9 

Mississippi  River,  3 

Missouri  River,  3,  20 

Missouri,  state  of,  117 

Miss  Rexburg  Centennial  contest,  292 

Mix,  Tom,  210 

Moisant  International  Aviation  Com- 
pany, 172 

Montana,  state  of,  11,  53 

Montana  territory,  31,  41 

Montreal,  Canada,  189 

Moody  Creek,  Idaho,  19,  21,  29,  40,  49, 
69 

Moody,  C.  S.,  183 

Moore,  Rurton,  L.,  223 

Moore,  Charles  C,  206,  207 

Morgan,  John  T.,  93 

Mormons,  see  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Mormon  War,  6 

Morrell  Anti-Bigamy  Act,  86 

Morrell,  Jessie  Porter,  237 

Morrell,  Marriner  D.,  234 

Morris,  Jim,  288 

Morris,  Joseph  Smith,  22,  24,  47,  52,  66, 
67 

Morris,  Marintha,  24 

Morris,  Nephi  L.,  152 

Morrison-Knudson  Company,  Inc.,  260 

Mortensen,  Orval  P.,  233,  239,  248 

Morton,  Maralyn,  217 

Moscow,  Idaho,  287 

Mosquito  Flats,  24 
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